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TO 

BENJAMIN  VAUGHAN,  Esc^ 

DEAR   SIR, 

These  Ledtures  were  formerly 
addreffed  to  you  as  a  pupil ;  and  I  Ihall 
think  my  felf  happy  if  what  you  fay  you 
heard  with  pleafure  formerly,  do  not 
difappoint  you  now;  which  is  often  the 
*cafe  with  the  obje£ls  of  our  fond  ad- 
miration in  younger  years.  Confider, 
however,  that  thefe  Leftures  were  not 
intended  iov  proficients  but  ior  JludentSy 
unfurniflied  with  the  very  rudiments 
of  hiftorical  and  political  knowledge, 
and  that  you  attended  them  at  the  age 
of  {ixteen. 

With  this   allowance,    it  may  give 
you  pleafure  (as  the  motto  from  my 
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favourite  Latin  poet  exprefles  it)  to  go  , 
over  the  ground  you  have  formerly  trodden.  ^ 
Remember,  then,  that  you  are  now 
to  read  for  amufementy  and  not  for  /;/- 
JlruSlion ;  and  I  fhall  be  happy  if  the 
fcenes  which  I  may  bring  to  your  re- 
collection give  you  as  much  fatisfaClion 
as  they  do  me :  for  I  never  experience 
greater,  than  when  I  find  young  men 
of  ability  formed  to  virtue,  and  ufeful- 
nefs  in  life,  under  my  inftru6lions. 

My  obligations  to  your  father,  to 
yourfelf,  and  to  the  whole  of  your  large  ; 
and  refpeftable  family,  will  always  be  a  4 
fubjeft  of  pleafing  recoUeftion  to  me; 
and  this  is  a  circumftance  that  greatly 
heightens  the  fatisfacSlion  I  have  in  fub- 
fcribing  myfelf  on  this  occafion. 

Dear  Sir,  ^M| 

Your  afFedionate  Friend, 
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PREFACE. 


At  the  requeft  of  many  of  my  former  pupils, 
■I  now  publifh  the  heads  of  the  Lectures  on  History 
&nd  general  Policy y  which  I  compofed  for  their 
life  when  I  was  tutor  at  \Varrington,  and  which 
I  promifed  to  do  when  I  publifhed  my  EJfay  on 
the  first  Principles  of  Government,  I  prefix  to 
them  an  EJfay  on  a  Courfe  of  liberal  Education  for 
civil  and  aClive  life^  which  has  been  long  out  of 
print,  and  which  will  no  more  accompany  my 
Mifcellaneous  obfervations  relating  to  Education, 
It  will  be  very  evident  that  it  has  a  much  nearer 
connexion  with  thefe  le6lures,  which  were 
compofed  in  purfuance  of  the  ideas  which  I  have 
there  enlarged  upon.  The  following  circum- 
ftance  gave  birth  to  them  both. 

On  my  accepting  the  office  of  Tutor  in  the 
VLanguages  and  Belles  Lettres  in  that  academy, 
|[  found  that  the  far  greater  part  of  the  Undents 
[yere  young  gentlemen  defigned  for  civil  and 
jiftive  life,  whereas  the  courfe  of  ftudy,  as  in 
11  other  places  of  liberal  education,  was  almoil 
[atirely  adapted  to  the  learned  prof effions  ;  and  it 
'Ccurred  to  me  that,  befide  the  ledures  which 
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they  had  been  ufed  to  attend,  other  courfes 
might  be  introduced,  which  would  bring  them 
acquainted  with  fuch  branches  of  knowledge  as 
would  be  of  more  immediate  ufe  to  them  when 
they  Oiould  come  into  life.  With  this  view  I 
planned  and  compofed  three  courfes,  one  on  hif. 
tory  in  general^  another  on  the  hiftory  of  England^ 
and  a  third  on  the  laws  and  conftitution  of  Eng- 
land^ fyllabuffes  of  which  will  be  feen  in  my 
former  EJfay  on  Education, 

The  publication  o^  Black stone^ s  Commentaries^ 
and  of  Sullivaji^s  Law  Lediires ^  has  made  it  unne- 
cefTary  to  publi/li  the  third  of  thefe  courfes,  and 
Henry^s  History  of  England  has  fuperfeded  the 
fecond,  though  my  plans  will  be  feen  to  be, 
in  feveral  refpefts,  more  comprehenfive  than 
theirs,  efpecially  than  that  of  Dr.  Blackftone, 
But  no  publication  that  I  have  yet  £^^\\  will 
probably  be  thought  to  fuperfede  the  le^lures 
contained  in  thefe  volumes.  For  befide  what 
relates  to  history^  I  endeavoured  to  bring  into  it 
as  many  articles  of  mifcellaneous  knowledge  as  I 
could,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  minds  of  young 
men,  and  to  give  them  liberal  views  of  many 
important  fubjedts,  and  fuch  as  could  not  fo  well 
be  brought  before  them  in  any  other  courfe. 

So  far,  therefore,  was  I  from  endeavouring 
to  keep  ftridly  to  the  title  which  I  firfl;  gave 
thefe  lectures,  viz.  on  History^  that  I  ftudied  tc 
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exceed  thofe  bounds  as  much  as,  with  any  pro* 
priety,  I  poflibly  could  ;  and  I  foon  found  that, 
under  the  head  of  objeds  of  attention  to  an  histo- 
rian, or  a  reader  of  hiftory,  I  could  eaflly  bring 
the  very  important  fubje£b  of  general  policy,  or 
an  account  of  thofe  things  which  principally 
contribute  to  render  the  great  focieties  of 
mankind  happy,  numerous,  and  fecure,  with 
which  young  men  of  fortune  cannot  be  too  well 
acquainted.  The  reader  mult  not,  however, 
experft  to  find  any  thing  more  than  the  outline 
of  this  branch  of  knowledge.  For  general  prin* 
ciples  are  all  that  can  be  taught  at  a  place  of  edu- 
cation. The  details  of  things  mafl  be  left  to 
men's  refearches  afterwards.  Through  the 
whole  I  hope  I  have  kept  in  mind,  that  the  moft 
important  objeft  of  education  is  to  form  the 
minds  of  youth  to  virtue;  and  therefore  I  have 
made  a  point  of  omitting  no  fair  opportunity 
of  introducing  fuch  obfervations  and  refle£lions 
as  appeared  to  me  to  have  that  tendency,  efpeci- 
ally  at  the  beginning  and  the  clofe  of  thecourfe. 
I  muft  alfo  remind  the  reader,  that  all  he  is 
to  expe£t  from  thefe  ledtures  is  a  judicious  felec- 
tion,  and  arrangement,  of  the  knowledge  that 
was  to  be  colle<fted  from  books  which  were 
extant  at  the  time  when  they  were  compofed. 
Many  of  the  obfervations,  however,  are,  as  far 
as  I  know,  original;    but,  at   this   diflance   of 
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time,  it  is-  not  in  my  power  to  diftinguifh  thofc 
that  are  fb  from  thole  which  I  colle(n:ed  froni 
other  writers.  I  cannot  in  all  cafes  even  dif- 
tinguifli  my  own  compofition  from  the  extracts 
which  I  made  from  the  works  of  others  ;  and 
not  having  at  firfi;  any  intention  of  publifliing 
thefe  Leisures,  I  neglefted  ta  take  notes  of  the 
books  that  I  quoted.  But  this  is  of  little  confe- 
quence  to  the  reader:  it  being  fufhcient  for  him  if 
the /h(^s  may  be  depended  upon,  and  the  obferva- 
tions  juft.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that  I  have 
enlarged  this  courfe  fince  the  fyllabus  of  it  was 
firft  printed,  with  many  vakiable  articles,  col- 
Icfted  from  works  which  have  been  publiflied 
fince,  efpecially  Dr.  S^mith  on  the  IVealth  of  Na- 
tions^ and  Stuarfs  Principles  of  Political  CEconomy  ; 
and  my  wifii  is,  that  by  the  illiiftration  of  fome 
general  principles  in  fuch  works  as  thefe,  I  may 
excite  in  youth  a  defire  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  them. 

Thefe  lectures  will  be  found  to  be  of  very 
tmequal  Icnf^ths,  and  the  reafon  of  this  will  not 
tilways  appear.  But  this  circumflance  is  of  lit- 
tle confequence,  either  to  tlie  reader,  or  to  any 
perfon  who  may  think  proper  to  make  ufe  of 
them  in  his  own  lecturing.  My  method,  as.  in 
all  my  other  lectures,  was  to  read  the  text,  and 
illuftratc  it  by  a  familiar  addrefs,  queftioning 
the  pupils  very  particularly   on  the  fubjcd  of 
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the  former  lefture  before  I  proceeded  to  a  new 
one  ;  and  on  fome  of  the  fubjecls  I  happened  to 
have  much  more  to  fay  to  them,  and  to  inquire 
of  them,  than  on  others.  Alfo,  in  going  over 
the  ledures  a  fecond  time,  I  paid  little  regard 
to  the  divifions  I  had  firil;  made,  but  took  in 
more  or  lefs  matter,  as  I  found  convenient  at 
the  time  ;  and  this  I  would  advife  other  ledur- 
?rs  to  do. 

The  only  courfe  of  ledlures,  compofed  and 
delivered  while  I  was  at  Warrington,  that 
I  have  any  thoughts  of  pablidiing  beiides  this, 
is  one  on  the  Theory  of  Language  and  Univerjal 
Grammar^  which  was  printed  for  the  uie  of  the 
ftudents,  hut  not  publifhed.  If  this  be  done  at 
all,  it  will  be  in  conjunftion  with  the  additions 
that  Dr.  Kippis  made  to  it,  when  he  did  me  tlic 
honour  to  make  it  his  text-book  at  the  Aca- 
demy in  Hoxton,  This  joint  v^^ork  I  wifli  to 
remain  as  a  monument  of  our  friendfhip,  and 
efpecially  of  the  gratitude  I  owe  him  for  his 
kindnefs  to  me  in  a  period  in  vv-hich  I  wanted 
a  friend.  He  and  Dr.  Benlbn  were  fome  of  the 
firfl  whom  I  could  truly  place  in  that  clafs.* 

*  Dr.  Kippis  being  now  dead,  and  my  attention  having 
been  long  drawn  from  this  fubjeft,  I  have  no  longer  anv 
thoughts  of  publifhing  thofe  leftures  ;  unlefs  1  (hould  find 
iiiore  leifure  for  the  purpofe  than  I  at  prefent  forefee,  and  I 
fhould  live  to  complete  various  o4her  fchemes  that  1  have  in 
view.  But  at  my  time  of  life  this  can  hardly  be  expefted. 
Thofe  leftures  were  printed  in  1762,  which  is  now  more  ihaa 
forty  years  ago. 

The 
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The  lediircs  on  Oratory  and  Criticifm^  which 
I  compofed  at  Warrington,  have  been  fome  time 
before  the  Public.  In  them  I  have  made  great 
m'iq  of  Dr.  Hartley's  dodrine  of  ajjotiation  of 
ideas ^  which  appears  to  me  to  fupply  an  eafy 
folution  of  almoil  all  the  difficulties  attending 
this  curious  fubjed,  and  gives  us  folid  xnax.ms, 
inftead  of  arbitrary  fancy.  In  this  extenfive 
application  of  the  docTirine  of  alfociation  to  the 
bufinefs  of  criticifm,  I  think  I  have  fome  claim 
to  merit. 
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ESSAY 

ON    A    COURSE      OF 

LIBERAL    EDUCATION 

FOR     CIVIL    AND    ACTIVE    LIFE. 

FIRST     PUBLISHED    IN    17'64. 

It  feems  to  be  a  defed  in  our  prefent  fyf- 
tem  of  public  education,  that  a  proper  courfe 
of  ftudies  is  not  provided  for  gentlemen  who 
are  defigned  to  fill  the  principal  ftations  of 
a£live  Hfe^  diftind  from  thofe  which  are 
adapted  to  the  learned  profejjions.  We  have 
hardly  any  medium  between  an  education 
for  the  counting-houfe,  confifting  of  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  merchants'-accounts,  and  a 
method  of  inftitution  in  the  abflrad:  fcien- 
ces :  fo  that  we  have  nothing  liberal,  that 
is  worth  the  attention  of  gentlemen^  whofe 
views  neither  of  thefe  two  oppofite  plans  may 
fuit. 

Vol.  I.  -^  Formerly^ 
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Formerly,  none  but  the  clergy  were  thought 
to  have  any  occafion  for  learning.  It  Vv^as 
natural,  therefore,  that  the  whole  plan  of 
education,  from  the  grammar-fchool  to  the 
finifhing  at  the  univerlity,  fliould  be  calcu- 
lated for  their  ufe.  If  a  few  other  perfons, 
who  were  not  defigned  for  holy  orders,  offer- 
ed themfelves  for  education,  it  could  not  be 
expeded  that  a  courfe  of  ftudies  fliould  be 
provided  for  them  only.  And,  indeed,  as  all 
thofe  perfons  who  fuperintended  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  education  VvXre  of  the  clerical  order, 
and  had  themfelves  been  taught  nothing  but 
the  rhetoric,  logic,  and  fchool-divinity,  or  civil 
Iavv%  which  comprized  the  whole  compafs  of 
human  learning  for  feveral  centuries,  it  could 
not  be  expeded  that  they  fhould  entertain 
larger,  or  m.ore  liberal,  views  of  education  j 
and  ftiil  lefs,  that  they  fhould  ftrike  out  a 
courfe  of  Rudy,  for  the  ufe  of  men  who 
were  univerfaily  thought  to  have  no  need  of 
ftudy  ;  and,  of  whom,  few  were  fo  fenfible 
of  their  own  wants  as  to  defire  any  fuch  ad- 
vantage. 

Befides,  in  thofe  days,  the  great  ends  of 
human  fociety  feem  to  have  been  but  little 
underftood.  Men  of  the  greatefl:  rank,  for- 
tune, and  influence,  and  who  took  the  lead 
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in  all  the  affairs  of  flate.,  had  no  Idea  of  the 
great  objeds  of  wife  and  extenfive  policy  ; 
and  therefore  could  never  apprehend  that  any 
fund  of  knowledge  was  requifite  for  the  moft 
eminent  ftations  in  the  community.  Few 
perfons  imagined  what  were  the  true  fources 
of  wealth,  power,  and  happinefs  in  a  nation. 
Commerce  was  little  underflood,  or  even  at- 
tended to  J  and  fo  flight  was  the  connexion 
of  the  different  nations  of  Europe,  that  ge- 
neral politics  were  very  contraded.  And  thus, 
men's  views  being  narrow,  little  previous 
furniture  of  mind  was  requiiite  to  condudl 
them. 

The  confequence  of  all  this  was,  that  the 
advances  vv^hich  were  made  to  a  more  perfect 
and  improved  ftate  of  fociety  were  very  flow  j 
and  the  prefent  happier  ftate  of  things  was 
brought  about,  rather  by  an  accidental  con- 
currence of  circumftanccs,  than  by  any  ef- 
forts of  human  wifdom  and  forelight.  We 
fee  the  hand  of  Divine  Providence  in  thofe 
revolutions  which  have  gradually  given  a 
happier  turn  to  affairs,  while  men  have  been 
the  paffive  and  blind  inftruments  of  their  own 
felicity. 

But  the  fituation  of  things  at  prefent  is 
yaftly  different  from  what  it  was  two  or  three 
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centuries  ago.  The  objeds  of  human  atten- 
tion are  prodigioully  multiphed  j  the  connex- 
ions of  flates  are  extended  ;  a  refle^ftion  upon 
our  prefent  advantages,  and  the  fteps  by  which 
we  have  arrived  to  the  degree  of  power  and 
happinefs  we  now  enjoy,  has  fhown  us  the 
true  fources  of  them  ;  and  fo  thoroughly 
aw-akened  are  all  the  ftates  of  Europe  to  a 
fenfe  of  their  true  interefts,  that  we  are  con- 
vinced, the  fame  fupine  inattention  with  which 
affairs  were  formerly  conduded  is  no  longer 
fafe  5  and  that,  without  fuperior  degrees  of 
wifdom  and  vigour  in  political  meafures,  every 
thins;  we  have  hitherto  gained  will  infallibly 
be  loft,  and  be  quickly  transferred  to  our 
more  intelligent  and  vigilant  neighbours.  In 
this  critical  pofture  of  affairs,  more  lights, 
and  fuperior  induftry,  are  requifite,  both  to 
minifters  of  ftate,  and  to  all  perfons  who  have 
any  influence  in  fchemes  of  public  and  na- 
tional advantage  ;  and  confequently  a  different 
and  a  better  furniture  of  mind  is  requifite  to 
be  brought  into  the  bufinefs  of  life. 

This  is  certainly  a  call  upon  us  to  examine 
the  ftate  of  education  in  this  country,  and  to 
confider  how  thofe  years  are  employed  which 
men  pafs  previous  to  their  entering  into  the 
world :    for  upon  this  their  future  behaviour, 

and 
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and  fuccefs,  muft,  in  a  great  meafure,  depend. 
A  tranfltion,  which  is  not  eafy,  can  never 
be  made  with  advantage  ;  and  therefore  it  is 
certainly  our  wifdom  to  contrive,  that  the 
ftudies  of  vonth  fliould  tend  to  fit  them  for 
the  bufinefs  of  manhood  j  and  that  the  objeds 
of  their  attention,  and  turn  of  thinking  in 
younger  life,  fhould  not  be  too  remote  from 
the  deftined  employment  of  their  riper  years. 
If  this  be  not  attended  to,  they  mufl  necef- 
farily  be  mere  novices  upon  entering  the  great 
w^orld,  be  almoft  unavoidably  embarraffed  in 
their  conduct,  and,  after  all  the  time  and 
expenc€  beftowed  upon  their  education,  be 
indebted  to  a  feries  of  blunders  for  the  moft 
ufeful  knowledge  they  will  ever  acquire. 

In  what  m.anner  foever  thofe  gentlemeu 
who  are  not  of  any  learned  profeffion,  but 
who,  in  other  capacities,  have  rendered  the 
moft  important  fervices  to  their  country, 
came  by  that  knowledge  which  made  them 
capable  of  it,  I  appeal  to  themfelves,  V\7hether 
any  confiderable  fhare  of  it  was  acquired  till 
after  they  had  finifhed  their  ftudies  at  the 
univerfity.  So  remote  is  the  general  courfe 
of  ftudy  at  places  of  the  moft  liberal  education 
among  us  from  the  bufinefs  of  civil  life^  that 
many  gentlemen,    who  have  had  the  moft  li- 
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beral  education  their  country  could  afford, 
have  looked  upon  the  real  advantage  of  fuch 
an  education  as  very  problematical,  and  have 
either  wholly  difpenfcd  with  it  in  their  own 
children ;  or,  if  they  have  fent  their  fons 
through  the  ufual  circle  of  the  fchools,  it 
has  been  chiefly  through  the  influence  of 
cufl:om  and  falhion,  or  with  a  view  to  their 
forming  connexions  which  might  be  uleful 
to  them  in  future  life.  This  appears  by  the 
little  folicitude  they  fliow  about  their  fons 
being  grounded  in  thofe  fciences,  in  which 
they  themfelves  might  poffibly  have  been 
confiderable  proiicients,  when  they  applied 
to  them ;  but  which,  from  their  being  foreign 
to  the  bulinefs  of  life  in  which  they  were 
afterwards  engaged,  they  have  now  wholly 
forgotten. 

Indeed,  the  fevere  and  proper  difcipline  of 
a  grammar-fchool  is  become  a  common  topic 
of  ridicule  ;  and  few  young  gentlemen,  except 
thofe  who  are  defigned  for  fome  of  the  learn- 
ed profeflions,  are  made  to  fubmit  to  the 
rigours  of  it.  And  it  is  manifeft,  that  when 
no  foundation  is  laid  in  a  grammatical  know- 
ledge of  the  learned  languages  (which,  in  a 
large  or  public  fchool,  cannot  be  done  with- 
out very  ftrid  difcipline,  and  a  fevere  appli- 

gation 
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cation  on  the  part   both  of  the  mafter   and 
fcholar)  youth  can  be  but  ill  quahfied  to  re- 
ceive  any  advantage  from  an  univerfity  edu- 
cation.    Young  gentlemen  themfelves  fo  fre- 
quently hear  the  learning  which  is  taught  in 
fchools  and   univeriities  ridiculed,    that"^  they 
often   make   themfelves   eafy    with    giying   a 
very  fuperficial  attention   to  it^    concludhig, 
from  the  turn  of  converfation  in  the  company 
they  generally  fall  into,   and  which  they  ex- 
ped  to  keep,    that  a  few  years  will  confound 
^n  diftmdion  of  learned  and  unlearned,    and 
make  it  impoffible  to  be  known  whether  a 
man  had  improved  his  time  at  the  univerfity 
or  not.  ^ 

Thefe  evils  certainly  call  for  redrefs  5    and 
let  a  perfon  be  reckoned  a  projedor,  a  vifion- 
ary,  or  whatever  any  body  pleafes,    that  man 
3s  a  friend  of  his  country  who  obferves,   and 
endeavours  to  fupply,   any  defers  in  the  me- 
thods of  educating  youth.     A  well-meaning 
and  a  fenfible  man   may  be  miftaken,    but  a 
good  intention,  efpecially  if  it  be  not  wholly 
unaccompanied  with  good  fenfe,    ought  to  be 
exempted    from   cenfure.     What   has    occur- 
red  to  me  upon   this   fubjed  I  fhall,    with- 
out any  further  apology,   propofe  to  my  fel- 
low-citizens, and  fellow-tutors,    hoping  that 

24  it 
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it  will  meet  with  a  candid  reception.  It  is 
true,  I  can  boaft  no  long  or  extenfive  experi- 
ence in  the  bufinefs  of  education,  but  I  have 
not  been  a  mere  fpectator  in  this  fcene ; 
which,  I  hope,  may  exempt  me  from  the 
ridicule  and  contempt  which  have  almoft  ever 
fallen  upon  the  fchemes  of  thofe  perfons  who 
have  written  only  from  their  clofets,  and, 
without  any  experience,  have  rafhly  attempt- 
ed to  handle  this  fubje(^,  in  which,  of  all 
others,  experiments  only  ought  to  guide 
theory ;  upon  which  hardly  any  thing  worth 
attending  to  can  be  advanced  a  priori ;  and 
where  the  greateft  geniufes,  for  want  of  ex- 
perience, have  been  the  greateft  vifionaries  j 
laying  fchemes  the  leaft  capable  of  being  re- 
duced to  pradice,  or  the  moft  abfurd  if  they 
had  been  put  in  pradice.* 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  difficulty 
under  prefent  confideration  is,  how  to  fill  up 
with  advantage  thofe  years  which  immediate- 
ly precede  a  young  gentleman's  engaging  in 
thofe  higher  fpheres   of  adive   life  in  which 

*  Since  this  was  written,  which  is  near  forty  years  ago, 
few  perfons  have  had  more  to  do  in  the  bufinefs  of  education 
than  myfelf ;  and  what  I  then  planned  in  theory,  has  been 
carried  into  execution  by  myfelf,  and  others  with,  I  beheve, 
univerfal  approbation. 

he 
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he  Is  deftined  to  move.     Within  the  depart- 
ment of  aBive  life,    I  fuppofe  to  be  compre- 
hended all   thofe  ftations   in   which  a  man's 
condud    will    confiderably   afFed   the  liberty 
and  the  property  of  his  countrymen,  and  the 
riches,   the  flrength,   and  the  fecurity  of  his 
country ;    the  firft  and  moft  important  ranks 
of  which    are   filled    by  gentlemen    of  large 
property,    who  have   themfelves   the  greateft 
intereft  in  the  fate  of  their  country,  and  who 
are  within   the   influence   of  an    honourable 
ambition  to  appear  in  the   charader  of  ma- 
gif^rates    and    legiflators    in    the   fiate,   or   of 
f^anding  near  the  helm  of  affairs,    and  guid- 
ing the  fecret  fprings  of  government. 

The    profefhon    of    Law,     alfo,     certainly 
comes  within   the  above   defcription   of  civil 
and  adive  life,  if  a  man  hope  to  be  any  thin^- 
more  than  a  pradifing  attorney  ;    the  profef- 
fion   of  arms,    too,   if  a  gentleman  have  any 
expedation  of  arriving  at   the   higher  ranks 
of  military  preferment  j    and  the  bulinefs  of 
merchandife,  if  we  look   beyond   the  fervile 
drudgery  of  the  warehoufe  or  countin^-houfe. 
Divmes  and  phyficians  I  confider  to  be  inte- 
refled  in  this  fubjed,  only  as  gentlemen  and 
general  fcholars,  or  as  perfons  who  converfc, 
and  have  influence,  with  gentlemen  engaged 

in 
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in  adivc  life,   without  any  particular  view  to 
their  refpedlive  profeiTions. 

That  tiie  parents  and  friends  of  young 
gentlemen  deiiined  to  ad  in  any  of  thefe 
important  fpheres,  may  not  think  a  liberal 
education  unnecefTary  to  them,  and  that  the 
young  gentlemen  themfelves  may  enter  with 
fpirit  into  the  enlarged  views  of  their  friends 
and  tutors ;  I  would  humbly  propofe  fome 
new  articles  of  academical  inftrudion,  fuch 
as  have  a  nearer  and  more  evident  connexion 
with  the  bufinefs  of  adive  life,  and  which 
may  therefore  bid  fairer  to  engage  the  at- 
tention, and  roufe  the  thinking  powers,  of 
young  gentlemen  of  an  adive  genius.  The 
fubjeds  I  would  recommend  are  civil  his- 
tory, and  more  efpeciaiiy,  the  important 
objeds  of  CIVIL  policy  j  fuch  as  the  theory 
of  laws,  government,  manufadures,  com- 
merce, naval  force,  &c.  with  whatever  may 
be  demonftrated  from  hiflory  to  have  contri- 
buted to  the  flourhhing  ftate  of  nations,  to 
rendering  a  people  happy  and  populous  at 
home,  and  formidable  abroad  ;  together  with 
thofe  articles  of  previous  information  without 
which  it  is  impoffiblc  to  underftand  the  na- 
ture, connexions,  and  mutual  influences  of 
thofe  great  objeds. 

To 
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To  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  fubjeds  I 
would  propofe  to  the  ftudy  of  youth  at  places 
of  public  and  liberal  education,  I  have  fub- 
joined  plans  of  three  diftind  courfes  of  lec- 
tures, which  I  apprehend,  may  be  fubfer- 
vient  to  this  deiign,  divided  into  fuch  por- 
tions as,  experience  has  taught  me,  may  be 
conveniently  difcufTed  in  familiar  ledures  of 
an  hour  each.* 

The  firft  courfe  is  on  the  study  of  his- 
tory in  general,  and  in  its  moft  extenfive 
fenfe.  It  will  be  feen  to  confift  of  fuch  ar- 
ticles as  tend  to  enable  a  young  gentleman 
to  read  hiftory  with  underftanding,  and  to 
reap  the  moft  valuable  fruits  of  that  engaging 
fiudy.  I  fhall  not  go  over  the  particulars  of 
the  courfe  in  this  place  :  let  the  fyllabus  fpeak 
for  itfelf.  Let  it  only  be  obferved,  that  my 
view  was,  not  merely  to  make  hiflory  intel- 
ligible to  perfons  who  may  choofe  to  read  it 
for  their  amufement  j  but  principally,  to  fa- 
cilitate its  fubferviency  to  the  higheft  ufes  to 
which  it  can  be  applied ;  to  contribute  to  its 
forming  the  able  flatefman,   and  the  intelli- 

*  Thefe  Syllabufes  are  not  now  annexed  to  this  E/fay,  as 
they  were  at  its  firii  pubHcation.  That  relating  to  the  Ledures 
on  Hijlory  will,  of  courfe,  be  contained  in  this  work,  and 
the  publication  of  the  two  others  was  rendered  unnecelTary 
Jor  the  reafons  already  given  in  the  Preface. 

gent 
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gent  and  ufeful  citizen.  It  is  true,  that  this 
is  comprifing  a  great  deal  more  than  the  title 
of  the  courfe  will  fuggeft.  But  under  the 
head  of  ohjeBs  of  attention  to  a  reader  of  hf- 
tor}\  it  was  found  convenient  to  difcufs  the 
principal  of  thofe  fubje6ts  which  every  gen- 
tleman of  a  liberal  education  is  expeded  to 
underftand,  though  they  do  not  generally  fall 
under  any  divifion  of  the  fciences  in  a  courfe 
of  academical  education  :  and  yet  without  a 
competent  knowledge  of  thefe  fubjeds,  no 
perfon  can  be  qualified  to  ferve  his  country 
except  in  the  loweft  capacities. 

This  courfe  of  ledures,  it  is  alfo  prefumed, 
-will  be  found  to  contain  a  comprehenlive 
fyftem  of  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  is 
peculiarly  requifite  to  gentlemen  who  intend 
to  travel.  For,  (ince  the  great  obje6l  of 
attention  to  a  reader  of  hiflory,  and  to  a 
gentleman  upon  his  travels,  are  evidently  the 
fame,  it  muft  be  of  equal  fervice  to  them 
both,  to  have  their  importance,  and  mutual 
influences,    pointed  out  to  them. 

It  will  likewife  be  evident  to  any  perfon 
who  infpe(fls  this  fyllabus,  that  the  fubjed  of 
COMMERCE  has  by  no  means  been  overlooked. 
And  it  is  hoped,  that  when  thofe  gentlemen, 
who    are  intended  to  ferve    themfelves   and 

their 
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their  country  in  the  refpedable  charader  of 
merchants,  have  heard  the  great  maxims  of 
commerce  difcuffed  in  a  fcientifical  and  con- 
nected manner,  as  they  deferve,  they  will  not 
eafily  be  influenced  by  notions  adopted  in  a 
random  and  hafty  manner,  and  from  fuper- 
ficial  views  of  things  :  v^^hereby  they  might, 
otherwife,  be  induced  to  enter  into  meafures 
feemingly  gainful  at  prefent,  but  in  the  end 
prejudicial  to  their  country,  and  to  themfelves 
and  their  pofterity,    as  members  of  it. 

The  next  courfe  of  lecflures,  the  plan  of 
which  is  briefly  delineated,  is  upon  the  his- 
tory OF  ENGLAND,  and  is  defigned  to  be 
an  exemplification  of  the  manner  of  fludying 
hiflory  recommended  in  the  former  courfe ; 
in  which  the  great  ufes  of  it  are  fliown,  and 
the  adlual  progrefs  of  every  important  ob- 
jed  of  attention  diilindly  marked,  from  the 
earliefl:  accounts  of  the  ifland  to  the  prefent 
time. 

To  make  young  gentlemen  ftill  more  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  their  own  country, 
a  third  courfe  of  ledures  (in  connexion  with 
the  two  others)  is  fubjoined,  viz.  on  its  pre- 
sent   CONSTITUTION    AND    LAWS.       But  the 

particular  ufes  of  thefe  tw'o  courfes  of  lectures 
need  not   be   pointed   out   here,   as  they  are 

fufficiently 
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fufficiently  explained  in  the  introdudory  ad- 
dreffes  prefixed  to  each  of  them. 

That  an  acquaintance  with  the  fiibjeds  of 
thefe  ledures  is  calculated  to  form  the  ftatef- 
man,  the  military  commander,  the  lawyer, 
the  merchant,  and  the  accompiiflied  country 
gentleman,  cannot  be  difputed.  The  princi- 
pal objedion  that  may  be  made  to  this'fcheme, 
is  the  introdudion  of  thefe  fubjeds  into 
academies,  and  fubmitting  them  to  the  exa- 
mination of  youth,  of  the  age  at  which  they 
are  ufually  fent  to  fuch  places  of  education. 
It  will  be  faid  by  fome,  that  thefe  fubjeds  are 
too  deep  and  too  intricate,  for  their  tender 
age  and  weak  intelleds  ;  and  that,  after  all,  it 
can  be  no  more  than  an  outline  of  thefe  great 
branches  of  knowledge  that  can  be  communi- 
cated to  youth. 

To  prevent  being  mifunder flood,  let  it  be 
obferved,  that  I  would  not  propofe  that  this 
courfe  of  fludies  fhould  be  entered  upon  by  a 
young  gentleman  till  he  be  fixteen  or  feven- 
teen  years  of  age,  or  at  leafl,  and  only  in  fome 
particular  cafes,  fifteen  years  j  at  which  time 
of  life,  it  is  well  known  to  all  perfons  con- 
cerned in  the  education  of  youth,  that  their  fa- 
culties have  attained  a  confiderable  degree  of 
ripenefs,  and  that,  by  proper  addrefs,  they  are 

as 
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as  capable  of  entering  into  any  fubjed  of  fpe- 
culation  as  they  ever  will  be.  What  is  there 
in  any  of  the  fubjeds  mentioned  above,  which 
requires  more  acutenefs,  or  compreheniion, 
than  algebra,  geometry,  logic,  or  metaphy- 
iics ;  to  which  ftudents  are  generally  made  to 
apply  about  the  fame  age  ? 

And  if  it  be  only  an  outline  of  political  and 
commercial  knowledge,  &c.  that  can  be  ac- 
quired in  the  method  I  propofe  j  let  it  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  rudi- 
ments of  any  fcience  that  can  be  taught  in 
a  place  of  education.  The  mailer  of  fcience  is 
a  charader  of  which  nothing  more  than  the 
outline  is  ever  drawn  at  an  Academy,  or  the 
Univerfity.  It  is  never  finiilied  but  by  affi- 
duous  and  long- continued  application  after- 
wards. And  fuppofing  that  only  the  firll 
rudiments,  the  grand,  plain,  and  leading 
maxims  of  policy,  with  refped  to  arts,  arms, 
commerce,  &c.  be  communicated  to  a  young 
gentleman,  if  they  be  fuch  maxims  as  he  is 
really  defined  to  purfue  in  life,  is  it  not 
better  that  he  have  fome  knowledge  of  them 
communicated  early,  and  at  a  time  when  it  is 
likely  to  make  the  deepeil  and  moft  lafting 
impreffion,  than  to  be  thrown  into  the  prac- 
tice without  any  regular  theory  at  all.?    It 

is 
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is  freely  acknowledged,  that  the  man  of  bu- 
finefs  is  not  to  be  finifhed  at  an  academy, 
any  more  than  the  man  of  fcience.  This 
charader  is  not  the  child  of  inftrudion  and 
theory  only ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  neither 
is  it  the  mere  offspring  of  pradice  without 
infiTudion.  And,  certainly,  if  a  knowledge 
of  thefe  fubjeds  be  of  any  ufe,  the  earlier 
they  are  attended  to  (after  a  perfon  is  capable 
of  attending  to  them  to  any  purpofe)  and  the 
more  regular  is  the  method  in  which  they  are 
taught,  the  greater  chance  there  is  for  their 
being  thoroughly  underftood. 

When  fubje61s  which  have  a  connexion 
are  explained  in  a  regular  fyftem,  every  article 
is  placed  where  the  mofl:  light  is  refleded 
upon  it  from  the  neighbouring  fubjeds.  The 
plaineft  things  are  difcufled  in  the  firfl:  place, 
and  are  made  to  ferve  as  axioms,  and  the 
foundation  of  thofe  which  are  treated  of 
afterwards.  Without  this  regular  method  of 
lludying  the  elements  of  any  fcience,  '.t  feems 
impoffible  ever  to  gain  a  clear  and  compre- 
henlive  view  of  it.  But  after  a  regular  in- 
j^itution,  any  particular  part  of  a  plan  of 
inftruvftion  may  be  enlarged  at  any  time,  with 
cafe,  and  without  confufion.  With  how 
much    more    eafe   and    diftincflnefs   would   a 

perfoa 
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perfon  be  able  to  deliver  himfelf  upon  any 
fubje6l  of  policy,  or  commerce,  who  had  had 
every  thing  belonging  to  it  explained  to  him 
in  its  proper  connexion,  than  another  perfon 
of  equal  abilities,  who  Ihould  only  have  con- 
fidered  the  fubjed  in  a  random  manner,  read- 
ing any  treatife  that  might  happen  to  fall  in. 
his  way,  or  adopting  his  maxims  from  the 
company  he  might  accidentally  keep,  and,  con- 
ifequently,  liable  to  be  impofed  upon  by  the 
Mnterefted  views  with  which  men  very  often 
both  write  and  fpeak.  For  thefe  are  fubjedts, 
on  which  almoft  every  writer  or  fpeaker  is  to 
be  fufpeded ;  fo  much  has  party  and  intereft 
to  do  with  every  thing  relating  to  them. 

Since,  however,  thefe  fubjeds  do  enter 
into  all  fenlible  converfation,  efpecially  with 
gentlemen  engaged  in  civil  life,  it  is  a  cir- 
cumftance  extremely  favourable  to  the  ftudy 
of  them,  that  converfation  will  come  greatly 
in  aid  of  the  ledures  the  young  gentlemen 
hear  upon  them.  It  cannot  fail  to  roufe  their 
attention,  and  increafe  their  application  to 
their  ftudies,  when  they  hear  the  fubjeds  of 
them  difcuffed  by  their  fathers,  and  the  elder 
part  of  their  friends  and  acquaintance,  for 
whofeunderflanding  and  turn  of  thinking  they 
have  conceived  a  great  efteem.  They  will 
Vol.  I.  c  liften 
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liften  with  greater  attention  to  grave  and  judi- 
cious perfons,  and  become  much  more  fond  of 
their  company,  when  they  are  able  to  under- 
ftand  their  converfation,  and  to  enter  occa- 
iionally  into  it ;  when  they  can  fay,  that  fuch 
a  fentiment,  or  fad,  was  advanced  in  their 
ledures,  and  that  one  of  their  fellow-pupils, 
or  themfelves,  made  fuch  a  remark  upon  it. 
It  is  no  wonder,  that  many  young  gentlemen 
give  but  little  attention  to  their  prefent  ftudies, 
when  they  find  that  the  fubjeds  of  them  are 
never  difcuffed  in  any  fenfible  converfation, 
to  which  they  are  ever  admitted.  If  ftudying 
thefe  fubjeds  only  ferve  to  give  the  generality 
of  young  gentlemen  a  tafte  for  converfing 
upon  them,  and  qualify  them  to  appear  to 
tolerable  advantage  in  fuch  converfations,  the 
variety  of  lights,  in  which  they  are  viewed 
upon  thofe  occafions,  cannot  fail  to  make 
them  more  generally  undcrftood :  and  the 
better  thefe  fubjeds  are  underftood  by  the 
bulk  of  the  nation,  the  more  probable  it  is 
that  the  nation  will  be  benefited  by  fuch 
knowledge. 

If  I  were  afked,  what  branches  of  know- 
ledge a  young  gentleman  fhould,  in  my  judg- 
m^ent,  be  mafter  of,  before  he  can  fludy  this 
courfe  with  advantage  ;   I  would  anfwer,  that 

a  knowledge 
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a  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages  is 
not  abfolutely  neceflary,  but  is  very  defirable; 
efpecially  fuch  an  infight  into  Latin  as  may 
enable  a  perfon  to  read  the  ealier  claiiics,  and 
luperfede  the  ufe  of  a  dictionary,  with  refpedt 
to  thofe  more  difficult  Englifh  words  which 
are  derived  from  the  Latin.  The  ftudent  of 
this  courfe  fhould  underfiand  French  very 
well,  he  fhould  alfo  be  a  pretty  good  c'ccompt- 
ant,  be  acquainted  with  the  more  ufeful 
branches  of  pradical  mathematics ;  and,  if 
poffible,  have  fome  knowledge  of  algebra  and 
geometry,  which  ought  to  be  indifpenfable  in 
every  plan  of  liberal  education. 

Some  will  be  ready  to  objed  to  thefe  ftudies, 
that  a  turn  for  fpeculation  unfits  men  for 
bufinefs.  I  anfvver,  that  nothing  is  more  true, 
if  thofe  fpeculations  be  foreign  to  their  em- 
ployment. It  is  readily  acknowledged,  that 
a  turn  for  poetry  and  the  belles  lettres  might 
hurt  a  tradefman,  that  the  lludy  of  natural 
philofophy  might  interfere  with  the  pradice 
of  the  law,  and  metaphyfics  and  the  abftratfl 
fciences  with  the  duty  of  a  foldier.  But  it 
can  never  be  faid  that  a  counfellor  can  be 
unfitted  for  his  pracftice  by  a  tafte  for  the  ftudy 
of  the  law  ;  or  that  a  commander  would  be  the 
worfe  foldier  for  ftudying   books  written  on 
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the  art  of  war  :  nor  can  it  be  fuppofed  that  a 
merchant  would  do  lefs  bufinefs,  or  to  worfc 
purpofe,  for  having  acquired  a  fondnefs  for 
fuch  writers  as  have  beft  explained  the  princi- 
ples of  trade  and  commerce,  and  for  being 
qualified  to  read  them  with  underftanding 
and  judgment. 

It  mufi:  be  allowed,  that  the  mechanical 
parts  of  any  employment  will  be  beft  per- 
formed by  perfons  who  have  no  knowledge, 
or  idea,  of  any  thing  beyond  the  mere  prac- 
tice. When  a  man's  faculties  are  wholly 
employed  upon  one  fingle  thing,  it  is  more 
probable  that  he  will  make  himfelf  complete- 
ly mafter  of  it ;  and,  having  no  farther  or 
higher  views,  he  will  more  contentedly,  and 
more  cheerfully,  give  his  whole  time  to  his 
proper  objed.  But  no  man  who  can  afford 
the  expence  of  a  liberal  education,  enters  upon 
any  bufinefs  with  a  view  to  fpend  his  whole 
life  in  the  mere  mechanical  part  of  it,  and  in 
performing  a  tafk  impofed  on  him.  A  man 
of  fpirit  will  laudably  afpire  to  be  a  mafter 
in  his  turn  ;  when  he  muft  be  direded  by  his 
own  lights,  and  when  he  will  find  himfelf 
raiferably  bewildered,  if  he  have  acquired  no 
more  knowledge  than  was  fufiicient  for  him 
while   he    followed   the   diredion   of  others. 

Befides, 
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Befides,  in  the  cafe  of  merchandife,  if  one 
branch  fail,  there  is  no  refource  but  in  more 
extend ve  knowledge.  A  man  who  has  been 
ufed  to  go  only  in  one  beaten  track,  and  who 
has  had  no  idea  given  him  of  any  other^  for 
fear  of  his  being  tempted  to  leave  it,  will  be 
w^holly  at  a  lofs  when  it  happens  that  that 
track  can  be  no  longer  ufed  5  while  a  perfon 
who  has  a  general  idea  of  the  whole  courfe  of 
the  country  may  be  able  to  ilrike  out  another, 
and  perhaps  a  better  road  than  the  former. 

I  am  aware  of  a  different  kind  of  objection, 
from  another  quarter,  which  it  behoves  me  not 
to  overlook.  The  advocates  for  the  old  plan  of 
education,  and  Vv^ho  dillike  innovations  in  the 
number,  or  the  diftribution,  of  the  fciences 
in  which  ledures  are  given,  may  objed  to  the 
admiffion  of  thefe  ftudies,  as  in  danger  of  at- 
trading  the  attention  of  thofe  ftudents  who 
are  defigned  for  the  learned  profeffions  j  and 
thereby  interfering  too  much  vv^ith  that  which 
has  been  found,  by  the  experience  of  genera- 
tions, to  be  the  befl:  for  fcholars,  the  proper 
fubjeds  of  which  are  fufficient  to  fill  up  all 
their  time,  without  thefe  fuprrnumerary  ar- 
ticles. I  anAver,  that  the  fubjeds  of  thefe 
ledures  are  by  no  means  neceffary  articles  of 
a  mere   fcholaftic  education  j    but  that  they 
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are  fuch  as  fcholars  ought  to  have  fomc  ac- 
quaintance with ;  and  that  without  fomc 
acquaintance  with  them,  they  muft,  on  many 
occafions,  appear  to  great  difadvantage  in  the 
prefent  ftate  of  knowledge. 

Time  was  when  fcholars  might,  with  a  good 
grace,  difclaim  all  pretenfions  to  any  branch 
of  knowledge  but  what  was  taught  in  the  uni- 
verfities.     Perhaps  they  would   be  the   more 
revered   by   the   vulgar  on   account  of  fuch 
ignorance,  as  an  argument  of  their  being  more 
abftraded  from  the  world.     Few  books  were 
written  but  by  critics  and  antiquaries,  for  the 
ufe  of  men  like  themfelves.     The  literati  of 
thofe  davs  had  comparatively  little  free  inter- 
courfe   but   among   themfelves;    the   learned 
world,   and  the  common  world,  being  much 
more  diftin^ft  from  one  another  than  they  are 
now.     Scholars  by  profeflion  read,  wrote,  and 
converfed    in   no  language   but   the   Roman. 
They  would  have  been  afhamed  to  have  ex- 
preffed  themfelves  in  bad  Latin,    but  not  in 
the  leaft  of  being  guilty  of  any  impropriety 
in    the   ufe  of  their   mother   tongue,    which 
they  confidered  as  belonging  only  to  the  vul- 
gar. 

But  thofe  times  of  revived  antiquity  have 
had  their  ufe,  and  are  now  no  more.     We 

are 
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are  obliged  to  the  learned  labours  of  our  fore- 
fathers for  fearching  into  all  the  remains  of 
antiquity,  and  illuftrating  valuable  ancient 
authors ;  but  their  maxims  of  life  will  not 
fuit  the  world  as  it  is  at  prefent.  The  polite- 
nefs  of  the  times  has  brought  the  learned  and 
the  unlearned  into  more  familiar  intercourfe 
than  they  had  before.  They  find  themfelves 
obliged  to  converfe  upon  the  fame  topics. 
The  fubjeds  of  modern  hiftory,  policy,  arts, 
manufadures,  commerce,  &c.  are  the  general 
topics  of  all  fenfible  converfation.  Every 
thing  is  faid  in  our  own  tongue,  little  is  even 
written  in  a  foreign  or  dead  language  j  and 
every  Britifh  author  is  ftudious  of  writing 
with  propriety  in  his  native  Engiiili.  Criti- 
cifm,  which  was  formerly  the  great  buiinefs 
of  a  fcholar's  life,  is  now  become  the  amufe- 
ment  of  a  leifure  hour,  and  this  but  to  a  few; 
fo  that  a  hundredth  part  of  the  time  which 
w^as  formerly  given  to  criticifm  and  antiqui- 
ties is  enough,  in  this  age,  to  gain  a  man 
the  charader  of  a  profound  fcholar.  The 
topics  of  fenfible  converfation  are  likewife 
the  favourite  fubjeds  of  all  the  capital  writ- 
ings of  the  prefent  age,  which  are  read  with 
equal  avidity  by  gentlemen,  merchants,  law- 
yers, phyficians,  and  divines. 

c  4  Now 
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Now,  when  the  courfe  of  reading,  think- 
ing, and  converfation,  even  among  fcholars, 
is  become  fo  very  different  from  what  it  was, 
is  it  not  reafonable  that  the  plan  of  even  fcho- 
laftic  education  fhould,  in  fome  meafure, 
vary  with  it?  The  neceffity.of  the  thing 
has  already,  in  many  inftanccs,  forced  a 
change  -,  and  the  fame  increafing  neceffity 
will  either  force  a  greater  and  more  general 
change,  or  we  miiil:  not  be  furprifed  to  find 
our  fchools,  academies,  and  univerfities  de- 
ferted,  as  wholly  unfit  to  qualify  men  to  ap- 
pear with  advantage  in  the  prefent  age. 

In  many  private  fchools  and  academies, 
we  find  feveral  things  taught  now,  which 
w^ere  never  made  the  fubjedls  of  fyllematical 
inftrudion  in  former  times  ;  and  in  thofe  of 
our  univerfities,  in  which  it  is  the  intcrefl: 
of  the  tutors  to  make  their  leiflures  of  real 
ufe  to  their  pupils,  and  where  ledurcs  are  not 
mere  matters  of  form,  the  profcfibrs  find  the 
neceffity  of  delivering  themfelves  in  Englifh. 
And  the  evident  propriety  of  the  thing  muft 
necefiTarily  make  this  pradice  more  general, 
notwithftanding;  the  mofi  funerftitious  resrard 
to  eftablifiied  cufloms. 

But  let  the  profefix)rs  condud  themfelves 
by  what    maxims   they  pleafe,    the  fiudents 

will, 
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will,  of  courfe,  be  influenced  by  the  tafte  of 
the  company  they  keep  in  the  world  at  large, 
to  which  young  gentlemen  in  this  age  have 
an  earlier  admiffion  than  they  had  formerly. 
How  can  it  be  expected  that  the  prefent  fet 
of  ftudents  for  divinity  fhould  apply  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  dead  languages  with  the  affiduity 
of  their  fathers  and  grandfathers,  when  they 
find  fo  many  of  the  ufes  of  thofe  languages 
no  longer  fubfifting  ?  What  can  they  think 
it  will  avail  them  to  make  the  purity  of  the 
Latin  ftyle  their  principal  ftudy,  for  feveral 
years  of  the  moft  improveable  part  of  their 
life,  when  they  are  fenfible,  that  they  fball 
have  little  more  occafion  for  it  than  other 
gentlemen,  or  than  perfons  in  common  life, 
when  they  have  left  the  univerfity  ?  And 
how  can  it  be  otherwife,  but  that  their  pri- 
vate reading  and  fludies  iliould  fometimes  be 
different  from  the  courfe  of  their  public  in- 
ftrudions  when  the  favourite  authors  of  the 
public,  the  merits  of  whom  they  hear  dif- 
cuiTed  in  every  company,  even  by  their  tutors 
themfelves,  write  upon  quite  different  fub- 
jeds  ? 

In  fuch  a  flate  of  things,  the  advantage  of 
a  regular  fyftematical  inflrudion  in  thofe 
fubjeds,  which  are  treated  of  in  books  that 

in 
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in  fad  engage  the  attention  of  all  the  world, 
the  learned  leall  of  all  excepted,  and  which 
enter  into  all  converfations,  where  it  is  worth 
a  man's  while  to  bear  a  part,  or  to  make 
a  figure,  cannot  be  doubted.  And  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  thefe  ftudies  may  be  conduded 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  will  interfere  very  little 
with  a  fufiiciently  clofe  application  to  others. 
Students  in  medicine  and  divinity  may  be 
admitted  to  thefe  ftudies  later  than  thofe  for 
whofe  real  ufe  in  life  they  are  principally  in- 
tended ;  not  till  they  be  fufficiently  grounded 
in  the  clafhcs,  have  fiudied  logic,  oratory, 
and  criticifm,  or  any  thing  elfe  that  may  be 
deemed  ufeful,  previous  to  thofe  Hudies  which 
are  peculiar  to  their  refpedive  profeffions ; 
and  even  then,  thefe  new  ftudies  may  be 
made  a  matter  of  amufement,  rather  than  an 
article  of  bufinefs. 

With  refped  to  divines,  it  ought  more- 
over to  be  confidered,  that  the  fame  revolu- 
tions in  the  ftate  of  knowledge,  which  call 
their  attention  to  thefe  new  ftudies  have,  in 
a  great  meafure,  furnifhed  them  with  time 
far  their  application  to  them ;  by  releafing 
them  from  feveral  fubjeds,  the  ftady  of 
which  was  formerly  the  great  bufinefs  of  di- 
vines,  and  engrofted  almoft  their  whole  time. 

And 
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And  though  new  fubjeds  have  been  ftarted 
within  the  province  of  divinity,  it  does  not 
appear  to  me,  that  they  require  fo  much 
time  and  application  as  was  ufually  given  to 
thofe  other  lludies,  the  ufe  of  which  is  now  fu- 
perfeded.  I  mean,  principally,  fchool- divinity, 
and  the  canon  law  ;  not  to  mention  logic  and 
metaphyfics,  which  were  formerly  a  more  in- 
tricate bufinefs,  and  took  up  much  more  time, 
than  they  do  now. 

Let  a  perfon  but  look  over  the  table  of 
contents  to  the  works  of  Thomas  Aquinas, 
which  were  read,  fludied,  or  commented  upon, 
by  all  divines  a  few  centuries  ago,  and  he 
will  be  convinced,  that  it  mufi:  have  required 
both  more  acutenefs  to  comprehend  the  fub- 
je6ls  of  them,  and  more  time  to  ftudy  and 
digeft  them  in  any  tolerable  manner,  than  it 
would  require  to  become  exceedingly  well 
verfed  in  all  the  branches  of  knowledge  I 
would  now  recommend. 

The  canon  law  was  not  lefs  complex  than 
both  the  common  and  llatute  law  of  Eng- 
land, and  every  clergyman  of  eminence  was 
under  a  necellity  of  underftanding,  not  only 
the  general  principles  and  theory  of  that  fyf- 
tem,  but  even  the  minutiae  of  the  pradicc. 
Good  fenfe,   and  a  free  accefs  to  the  fcrip- 

tures, 
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tures,  have  at  length  (affifted,  perhaps,  by  an 
averfion  to  abftra6t  fpccnlations)  thrown  down 
the  whole  fabric  of  fchool-divinity,  and  the 
rife  of  the  civil  above  the  eccle(ialiical  power 
in  this  realm  has  reduced  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  the  Englifh  canon  law  within  very 
narrow  bounds.  And  as  to  the  little  that  now 
remains  in  ufe,  very  few  clergymen  need 
trouble  themfelves  about  it. 

In  this  country  a  knowledge  of  the  canon 
law  cannot  be  faid  to  be  of  any  ufe,  and  that 
of  the  civil  law  of  the  Romans  can  only  be 
interefting  to  curious  and  fpeculative  perfons, 
having  no  connexion  with  any  laws  in  the 
United  States. 

It  is  acknowledged,  that  the  attention  of 
fludents  in  theology,  and  other  learned  pro- 
feffions,  is  much  engaged  by  mathematical 
and  philofophical  ftudies  w^hicli  have  been 
cultivated  of  late  years.  I  rejoice  in  io  va- 
luable an  accellion  to  human  fciencc,  and 
would  be  far  from  {liortening  the  time  that 
is  given  to  them  in  places  of  liberal  education. 
I  rather  wifh  there  were  more  room  for  thofe 
ftudies  in  fuch  places,  and  better  provifion  for 
teaching  them.  But,  notwithflanding  this, 
there  is  room  enough  for  a  fmall  portion  of 
time  and  attention  to  be  given  to  the  fubjec^s 

1  would 
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I  would  here  recommend  j  and  it  is  not  much 
of  either  that  I  would  plead  for,  in  the  cafe 
of  gentlemen  intended  for  the  learned  pro- 
feffions. 

The  method  in  w^hich  thefe  ledures  may- 
be taught  to  the  mofl  advantage,  I  apprehend 
to  be  the  following ;  and  experience  has  in 
fome  meafure  formed  my  judgment  in  this 
cafe. 

Let  the  ledurer  have  a  pretty  full  text 
before  him,  digefted  with  care,  containing 
not  only  a  method  of  difcourfing  upon  the 
fubjeds,  but  alfo  all  the  principal  arguments 
he  adduces,  and  all  the  leadingy//^j  he  makes 
ufe  of  to  fupport  his  hypotheiis.  Let  this 
text  be  the  fubjed  of  a  regular,  but  familiar 
difcourfe,  not  exceeding  an  hour  at  a  time ; 
with  a  clafs  not  exceeding  t\'\  enty,  or  thirty. 
Let  the  ledurer  give  h's  pupils  all  encourage- 
ment to  enter  occafionally  into  the  converfa- 
tion,  by  propofing  queries,  or  making  any 
objedions,  or  remarks,  that  may  occur  to 
them.  Let  all  the  ftudents  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  perufing  this  text,  if  not  of  copying  it, 
in  the  mtervals  between  the  ledures,  and  let 
near  half  of  the  time  for  leduring  be  fpent  in 
receiving  from  the  fludents  a  minute  account 
of  the   particulars  of  the    preceding   ledure, 

and 
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and  in  explaining  any  difficulties  they  might 
have  met  with  in  it ;  in  order  that  no  fubjed 
be  quitted,  till  the  tutor  be  morally  certain 
that  his  pupils  thoroughly  underftand  it. 

Upon  every  fubjed  of  importance,  let  the 
tutor  make  references  to  the  principal  authors 
who  have  treated  of  it ;  and  if  the  fubjed  be  a 
controverted  one,  let  him  refer  to  books  writ- 
ten on  both  fides  of  the  queftion.  Of  thefc 
references,  let  the  tutor  occafionally  require 
an  account,  and  fometimes  a  written  abftracH:. 
Laftly,  let  the  tutor  felect  a  proper  number 
of  the  moft  important  queftions  that  can 
arife  from  the  fubjed  of  the  ledures,  and  let 
them  be  propofed  to  the  ftudents  as  exercifes, 
to  be  treated  in  the  form  of  orations,  thefes, 
or  difTertations,  as  he  fhall  think  fit.  More- 
over, if  he  judge  it  convenient,  let  him  appoint 
rewards  to  thofe  who  fhall  handle  the  fubjed 
in  the  mofl  judicious  manner. 

Young  gentlemen  defigned  for  the  learned 
profeflions  need  not  be  put  upon  thefe  exer- 
cifes, or  reading  all  the  authors  referred  to. 
It  may  be  fufficient  for  them  to  attend  the 
ledures  as  they  are  delivered.  And  as  I 
would  not  advife  that  the  ledures  be  given 
with  fhorter  intervals  between  them  than 
three  days,  they  cannot  interfere  much  with 
their  application  to  their  proper  f^udies. 

I  think 
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I  think  I  could  aflign  very  fatisfadory 
reafons  for  each  of  the  diredions  I  have  lai4 
down  above,  but  I  flatter  myfelf  they  wili 
fuggeft  themfelves  j  if  not  upon  the  bare 
perufal,  at  leaft  upon  any  attempt  to  reduce 
them  to  practice.  I  fhall  only  take  notice  of 
an  objedion  that  may  be  made  to  one  parti- 
cular article  in  this  method. 

Some  may  objed  to  the  encouragement  I 
would  give  the  ftudents  to  propofe  objections 
at  the  time  of  leduring.  This  cuftom,  they 
may  fay,  will  tend  to  interrupt  the  courfe  of 
the  ledure,  and  promote  a  fpirit  of  imperti- 
nence and  conceit  in  young  perfons.  I  anfwer, 
that  every  inconvenience  of  this  kind  may  be 
obviated  by  the  manner  in  which  a  tutor  de- 
livers himfelf  in  leduring.  A  proper  mixture 
of  dignity  and  freedom  (which  are  fo  far  from 
being  incompatible,  that  they  mutually  fet 
off  one  another)  will  prevent,  or  reprefs,  all 
impertinent  and  unfeafonable  remarks,  at  the 
farhe  time  that  it  will  encourage  thofe  which 
arc  modeft  and  pertinent. 

But  fuppofe  a  ledurer  (hould  not  be  able 
immediately  to  give  a  fatisfadory  anfwer  to 
an  objedion  that  might  be  ftarted  by  a  fenfible 
ftudent.  He  muft  be  confcious  of  his  having 
made  very  ridiculous  pretenfions,  and  having 
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given  himfelf  improper  airs,  if  it  give  him 
any  pain  to  tell  his  clafs,  that  he  will  reconfi- 
der  a  fubjed ;  or  even  to  acknowledge  him- 
felf miftaken.  It  depends  wholly  upon  a 
tutor's  general  difpofition,  and  his  ufual  man- 
ner of  addrefs,  whether  he  lofe,  or  gain, 
ground  in  the  efieem  of  his  pupils  by  fuch  a 
declaration.  Every  tutor  ought  to  have  con- 
lidered  the  fubjeds  on  which  he  gives  ledures 
with  attention  ;  but  no  man  can  be  expeded 
to  be  infallible.  For  my  own  part,  I  would 
not  forego  the  pleafure,  and  advantage,  which 
accrue,  both  to  my  pupils  and  to  myfelf, 
from  this  method,  together  with  the  oppor- 
tunity it  gives  me  of  improving  my  ledures, 
by  means  of  the  many  ufeful  hints  which  are 
often  flarted  in  this  familiar  way  of  difcourf- 
ing  upon  a  fubjed,  for  any  inconvenience  I 
have  yet  found  to  attend  it,  or  that  I  can 
imagine  may  pollibly  attend  it. 

I  cannot  help  flattering  myfelf,  that  were 
the  ftudies  I  have  here  recommended  gene- 
rally introduced  into  places  of  liberal  educa- 
tion, the  confequence  might  be  happy  for  this 
country  in  fome  future  period.  Many  of  the 
political  evils,  under  which  this,  and  every 
country  in  the  world,  labour,  arc  not  owing 
to  any  want  of  a  love  for  our  country,  but  to 

an 
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an  ignorance  of  its  real  conftitution  and  in- 
terefts.  Befides,  the  very  circumftance  of 
giving  that  attention  which  I  would  recom- 
mend to  its  conftitution  and  interefts,  would 
unavoidably  beget  a  love  and  affedion  for 
them  J  and  might,  perhaps,  contribute  more 
to  produce,  propagate,  and  inflame,  a  fpirit 
of  patriotifm  than  any  other  circumftance. 
And  certainly,  if  there  be  the  moft  diftant 
profped  of  this  valuable  end  being  gained  by 
an  application  to  thefe  ftudies,  it  cannot  fail 
to  recommend  them  to  every  true  lover  of 
his  country,  in  an  age  in  which  the  minds 
of  fo  many  are  blinded,  and  mifled,  by  a  fpirit 
of  fadion  j  and,  what  is  more  alarming, 
when  a  tafte  for  luxury  and  expence  is  fo 
high,  that  there  is  reafon  to  fear  it  may,  in 
many  cafes,  be  fuperior  to  all  other  regards  ; 
and  when,  in  many  breafts,  it  already  appa- 
rently threatens  the  utter  extindion  of  a  fpirit 
of  patriotifm. 

What  was  it  that  made  the  Greeks,  the 
Romans  in  early  ages,  and  other  nations  of 
antiquity,  fuch  obftinate  patriots,  that  they 
had  even  no  idea  of  any  obligation  fuperior  to 
a  regard  for  their  country,  but  that  the  con- 
ftant  wars  they  w^ere  obliged  to  maintain 
with  the  neighbouring  nations  kept  the  idea 
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of  their  country  perpetually  in  view,  and 
always  oppofed  to  that  of  other  nations  ?  it 
is  the  fame  circumftance  that  gives  our 
cominon  foldiers  and  feamen  more  of  the 
genuine  fpirit  of  patriotifm  than  is  felt  by  any 
other  order  of  men  in  the  community,  not- 
withftanding  they  have  the  leail:  intereil:  in  it. 
Now  the  courfe  of  infirudion  1  would  intro- 
duce, would  bring  the  idea  of  our  country 
more  early  into  the  minds  of  Britifli  youth, 
and  habituate  them  to  a  conftant  and  clofe 
attention  to  it.  And  why  Ihould  not  the 
pradice  of  thinking,  reading,  converfing,  and 
writing  about  the  interefl;  of  our  country,  an- 
fwer  the  fame  purpofe  with  the  moderns,  that 
fighting  for  it  did  among  the  ancients  ? 

It  is  a  circumftance  of  particular  confe- 
quence,  that  this  enthufiailic  love  for  our 
country  would  by  this  means  be  imbibed  by 
perfons  of  fortune,  rank,  and  influence,  in 
whom  it  might  be  effedual  to  the  moft  im- 
portant purpofes ;  who  might  have  it  in  their 
power,  not  only  to  wifh  well  to  their  country, 
but  to  render  it  the  greateft  real  fervices. 
Such  men  would  not  only,  as  is  the  cafe  with 
private  foldiers  or  feamen,  be  able  to  employ 
the  force  of  a  finglc  arm  in  its  defence,  but 
might  animate    the   hearts,   and  engage  the 
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hands  of  thoufands  in  its  caufe.  Of  what 
unfpeakabie  advantage  might  be  one  minifter 
of  ftate,  one  military  commander,  or  even  a 
fmgle  member  of  parliament,  who  thoroughly 
underftood  the  intereils  of  his  country,  and 
v^^ho  poflponed  every  other  interefi:  and  confi- 
deration  to  it ! 

This  is  not  teaching  politics  to  low  me- 
chanics and  manufacturers,  or  encouraging 
the  fiudy  of  it  among  perfons  with  whom  it 
could  be  of  no  fervice  to  their  country,  and 
often  a  real  detriment  to  themfelves  ;  though 
we  may  fee  in  thofe  perfons,  how  poffible  it 
is  for  the  public  paffions  to  fwallow  up  all 
the  private  ones,  when  the  objeds  of  them  are 
kept  frequently  in  view,  and  are  much  dwelt 
upon  in  the  mind.  The  fame  zeal  that  is 
the  fubjed  of  ridicule  in  perfons  of  no  weight 
or  influence  in  the  ftate,  would  be  moil  glo- 
rious and  happy  for  their  country  in  a  more 
advantageous  lituation. 

Some  may  perhaps  objed  to  thefe  ftudies, 
as  giving  too  much  encouragement  to  that 
turn  for  politics,  which  they  may  think  is 
already  immoderate  in  the  lower  and  middle 
ranks  of  men  among  us.  But  muft  not  poli- 
tical knowledge  be  communicated  to  thofe 
to  whom  it  may  be  of  real  ufe,  becaufe  a 
D  2  fondnefs 
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fondnefs  for  the  ftudy  may  extend  beyond  its 
proper  bounds,  and  be  catched  by  fome  per- 
fons  who  hnd  better  remain  ignorant  of  it  ? 
Befides,  it  ought  to  be  confidered,  that  how 
ridiculous  foever  fome  may  make  themfelves 
by  pretenfions  to  pohtics,  a  true  friend  of 
liberty  will  be  cautious  how  he  difcourages  a 
fondnefs  for  that  kind  of  knowledge,  which 
has  ever  been  the  favourite  fubjed  of  writing 
and  converfation  in  all  free  ftates.  Only  ty- 
rants, and  the  friends  of  arbitrary  power,  have 
ever  taken  umbrage  at  a  turn  for  political 
knowledge,  and  political  difcourfes,  among 
even  the  loweft  of  the  people.  Men  will 
ftudy,  and  converfe  about  what  they  are  in- 
terefted  in,  efpecially  if  they  have  any  in- 
fluence ;  and  though  the  afs  in  the  fable  was 
in  no  concern  who  was  his  mafter,  fince  he 
could  but  carry  his  ufual  load;  and  though 
the  fubjeds  of  a  defpotic  monarch  need  not 
trouble  themfelves  about  political  difputes  and 
intrigues,  which  never  terminate  in  a  change 
of  meafures,  but  only  of  men;  yet,  in  a 
free  country,  where  even  private  perfons  have 
much  at  flake,  every  man  is  nearly  interefted 
in  the  condud  of  his  fuperiors,  and  cannot  be 
an  unconcerned  fpedator  of  what  is  tranf- 
a6led  by  them.     With  refpcd  to  influence, 
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the  fentiments  of  the  lowefl:  vulgar  in  Eng- 
land are  not  wholly  infigniiicant,  and  a  wife 
minifter  will  ever  pay  fome  attention  to  them. 

It  is  our  wifdom,  therefore,  to  provide  that 
all  perfons  who  have  any  influence  in  political 
meafures  be  well  inflruded  in  the  great  and 
leading  principles  of  wife  policy.  This  is 
certainly  an  objed  of  the  greatefl:  importance. 
Inconveniencies  ever  attend  a  general  appli- 
cation to  any  kind  of  knowledge,  and  no  doubt 
will  attend  this.  But  they  are  inconveniencies 
which  a  friend  to  liberty  need  be  under  no 
apprehenfions  about. 

What  is  faid  in  this  Eflay  to  recommend 
the  fludy  of  the  principles  of  general  policy  to 
Englifhmen,  is  much  more  applicable  to  Ame- 
ricans, as  every  individual  has  much  more 
influence  in  public  meafures.  In  fad,  the 
greatefl:  attention  is  adually  given  to  them 
by  almoft  all  perfons  in  the  United  States. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  more  necefl!ary  that  they 
be  well  inftruded  in  the  true  principles  of 
government  and  general  policy,  that  they  may 
be  the  better  qualified  to  give  their  votes  on 
public  occafions  with  real  judgment,  and 
without  prejudice,  to  which  members  of  free 
ftates  are  peculiarly  liable  ;  every  competitor 
for  power  having  an  intereft  in  biafling  others 
D  3  in 
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in  favour  of  himfelf,  and  his  peculiar  princi- 
ples. 

I  may  poflibly  promife  myfelf  too  much, 
from  the  general  introdudion  of  the  ftudies  I 
have  recommended  in  this  Effay  into  places 
of  liberal  education  ;  but  a  little  enthufiafm  is 
always  excufable  in  perfons  who  propofe  and 
recommend  ufeful  innovations.  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  reprefent  the  (late  of  education 
in  this  view  as  clearly  and  as  fully  as  I  have 
been  able ;  and  I  defire  my  propofals  for 
emendations  to  have  no  more  weiglit  than  the 
faireft  reprefentation  will  give  them,  in  the 
minds  of  the  cool  and  the  unbiaiTed. 


XECTURE 


LECTURE    I. 

lVJi\>  Hi/lory  is  fo generally  p leafing  and  interejling, 
Hiftory  Jerves  to  amuje  the  Imagination^  and  in- 
terefl  the  Paffions^  Advantage  of  Hijiory  above 
Fiction.  It  improves  the  Underjlanding,  and  fits 
Men  for  the  Bufinef  of  Life,  Some  Advantages 
of  Hiftory  above  Experience ,  Peculiarly  ufeful 
to  Princes.  FaCls  ejjintial  to  all  Knowledge.  Po^ 
litical  Knowledge  ufeful  in  every  Station  of  Life, 
Hifory  frees  the  Mind  from  many  Prejudices^ 
and  particularly  national  Prejudices.  The  Ufe 
of  Hiftory  to  the  Ladies .  All  Improvement  in 
the  Science  of  Government  derived  from  Hiftory, 


THE    INTRODUCTION. 

The  fl:udy  of  Hiftory  is  more  or  lefs  the 
employment  of  all  perfons  of  reading  and 
education.  This  was,  indeed,  the  earliefl 
"ufe  that  was  made  of  letters.  For  the  mod 
ancient  poems  were  almofl  entirely  hiftorical  j 
and  verfe  was  firft  cultivated  in  preference  to 
profe  (which  feems  to  be  the  moil  natural 
vehicle  of  hiftory)  as  the  bcft,  becaufe  the 
moft  feeure  method  of  tranfmitting  to  pofte- 
rity  the  knowledge  of  paft  events.  In  all 
ages  the  V'/^riting  of  hiftory  has  employed  the 
D  4  ableft 
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ableft  men  of  all  nations ;  and  to  this  dav 
hardly  any  writer  enjoys  a  greater,  a  more 
extenfive,  and  what  will  probably  be  a  more 
lafting  reputation,  than  a  good  hiftorian. 

The  infinite  variety  there  is  in  the  fubjeds 
of  hiftory,  makes  it  inviting  to  perfons  of 
every  difpofition.  It  may  be  either  trifling  or 
ferious.  It  fupplies  materials  with  equal 
eafe,  and  equal  copioufnefs,  for  the  fallies  of 
mirth,  and  the  gravefl:  difquifitions  of  philo- 
fophy.  As  every  thing  comes  under  the  de- 
nomination of  hiflory^  which  informs  us  of 
any  fa5l  which  is  too  remote  in  time,  or 
place,  to  be  the  fubjed  of  our  perfonal  know- 
ledge ;  it  is  calculated  for  the  ufe  of  perfons 
of  both  fexes,  and  of  men  of  all  ranks  and 
of  all  profeflions  in  life.  Becaufe  it  cannot 
be  prefumed  that  a  perfon  of  any  profeflion, 
or  in  any  lituation,  can,  of  himfelf,  come  at 
the  knowledge  of  every  fad  which  it  is  for 
his  advantage  to  be  acquainted  with. 

Hiftory  is  fo  conneded  with,  and  effentia! 
to,  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  that  the  mofl 
fuperficial  effay  upon  any  fubjed  whatever 
is  hardlv  tolerable,  unlefs  fome  kind  of  hifto- 
rical  fads  be  introduced,  or  alluded  to  in  it. 
The  neceflity  of  fads  to  moral  writers,  or 
thofe  who  write  upon  the  theory  of  human 

nature. 
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nature,  I  need  not  mention.  And  certainly 
no  perfon  can  be  a  good  divine,  much  lefs 
undertake  any  part  of  the  controverfy  with 
unbehevers,  unlefs  he  be  very  well  acquainted 
with  hiftory,  civil  as  well  as  ecclefiaftical. 
Indeed,  more  than  half  of  the  books  of  fcrip- 
ture  confift  of  hiftory.  And  as  all  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament  muft 
be  verified  by  hiftory,  none  but  a  good  hifto- 
rian  can  be  a  judicious  commentator  upon 
fuch  important  parts  of  the  facred  writings. 

Befides,  an  acquaintance  with  hiftory  is 
agreeable  to  us  as  fociable  and  converfable 
creatures ;  fince  it  may  be  confidered  as  a 
means  of  extending  the  power  of  converfa- 
tion,  and  making  the  dead  of  the  party 
equally  with  the  living.  Nay,  as  things  are 
circumflanced,  the  dead  contribute  more 
lara;ely  to  gratify  our  natural  and  eager  cu- 
riofity  to  be  informed  of  pafl:  and  remote 
tranfa^lions. 

In  this  field  of  hiftory,  therefore,  which 
is  open  to  every  man  of  letters,  and  in  which 
every  man  of  tafte  and  curiofity  cannot  fail 
to  pafs  a  great  part  of  his  leifure  hours,  it 
cannot  but  be  defirable  to  have  a  guide  (at 
leaft  upon  a  perfon's  firft  introduction  into  it) 
left  he  fhould   lofe  himfelf  in  the  boundlefs 
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variety  it  affords,  and  not  be  able  to  find  thofe 
convenient  eminences  fro'ii  which  he  will 
have  the  moft  eafy  and  a5>;reeable  view  of  the 
objetis  it  contains.  In  the  charader  of  this 
guide,  Gentlemen,  I  now  offer  you  my  beft 
alii  fiance. 

The  courfe  of  ledures  v/e  are  now  entering 
upon  is  intended  to  facihtate  the  ftudy  of  hif- 
tory,  both  by  di reding  you  to  the  eafieft  me- 
thods of  acquiring  and  retainifig  the  know- 
ledge of  it,  and  making  the  proper  iij'e  of  it 
when  you  are  polleffed  of  it. 

That  the  obfervations  I  have  colleded  for 
this  purpofe  may  be  the  mofl  intelligible  and 
ufeful,  I  fliall  difpofe  of  them  in  the  follow- 
ing method  ;  confidering, 

I.  The  general  ufes  of  hiflory. 

I[.  The  fources  of  hiltory. 

III.  What  is  neceffary,  or  ufeful,  to  be 
known  previous  to  the  fiudy  of  hiftory. 

IV.  Diredions  for  the  more  eafy  acquiring 
and  retaining  a  knowledge  of  hiflory. 

V.  Proper  objeds  of  attention  to  an  hiflo- 
rian.  And  under  this  head  I  fhall  confider  the 
feveral  fubjeds  of  general  policy^  or  the  cir- 
cumflances  that  chiefly  contribute  to  render 
civil  focieties  fecure,  numerous,  and  happy, 
as  being  the  moll:  important  of  all  objeds  of 
attention  to  readers  of  hiltory. 

VI.  In 
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VI.  In  the  laft  place  I  would  give  you  a  gen- 
eral view  of  hiftory  civil  and  ecclefiaftical,  but 
fnall  content  myfelf  with  referring  to  Hoiberg, 
or  fome  other  epitome  of  general  hiftory. 


PARTI. 

According  to  the  method  above  laid  down, 
I  am.  fir  ft  to  confider  the  general  iifes  of  hif- 
tory.  Thefe  may  be  exhibited  under  three 
heads  i.  Hiftory  ferves  to  amufe  the  ima- 
gination, and  intereft  the  paiTions  in  general. 
2.  It  improves  the  underflaiiding.  And  3. 
It  tends  to  ftrengthen  the  fentiments  of  virtue. 

The  firfl  and  loweR  ufe  of  hiftory,  is  that 
it  agreeably  amaifes  the  imagination,  and  in- 
terefts  the  paiTions.  With  thefe  charms  hif- 
tory captivates  the  generality  of  readers ;  and 
though  I  Ihall  chiefly  recommend  it  in  ano- 
ther and  an  higher  view,  I  think  this  is  an  ad- 
vantage of  hiilory  which  is  by  no  means  in- 
confiderable,  and  by  w^hich  a  reader  of  the 
fevereft  philofophy,  need  not  be  afhamed  to 
acknowledge  himfclf  influenced.  To  amufe 
the  imagination,  and  give  play  to  the  paiTions 
in  general,  is  almoft  the  only  and  avowed 
fcope  of  all    works   o^  Jj&io?i,  both  in  profe 

and 
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and  verfe ;  and  men  of  great  genius  and  abi- 
lities are  not   thought  to   have  thrown  away 
their  time  to  no  purpofe  upon  them.     What- 
ever exerci/es,   does  likewife  improve  and  in- 
vigorate our  faculties,  and  difpofe   them   for 
the  more  free  and  perfed  difcharge  of  their 
proper  fun(^ions.     Admitting,  therefore,  that 
the    hiftories    of    Alexander    the    Great,    of 
Charles  XII.   of  Sweden,  or  the   conquefl  of 
Mexico,  be  read  with  no  other  view  than  the 
adventures  of   Telemachus,   of    Amadis    de 
Gaul,  or  the  conqueft   of  Jerufalem  ;  or   that 
the  voyages  of  Dampier,  Sir   Francis  Drake, 
and  Captain  Cooke,  be  put  upon   the  fame 
footing  with  thofe  of  Gulliver  ;  I  would   not 
fay    the   time   fpent    in  reading    them    was 
wholly  loft.       Whatever   valuable  impreffions 
are  made  upon  the  mind   by  fiditious  adven- 
tures,   the   fame,    in    kind,    though    perhaps, 
generally,  not  equal  in  degree,  are  made   by 
real  adventures ;    and  faCis   wnth   whatever 
view,  and  in  whatever  manner,   treafured  up 
in  the  mind,  are  ready  to   be  applied  to  any 
farther  and  higher  ufes  that  they  are  capable 
of,  whenever  the  perfon  w^ho  is   polTefTed  of 
them  is  difpofed  to  view  them  in  any  other 
light. 

In  this  view  all  true  hiftory  has  a  capital 
advantage  over  every  work  of  fidion.    Works 

of 
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of  fiiftion  are  not,  in  their  nature,  capable,  in 
general,  of  any  other  ufes  than  the  authors 
of  them  had  in  view,  which  muft  necefTarily 
be  very  limited  ;  whereas  true  hiftory,  being 
an  exhibition  of  the  condud  of  divine  Provi- 
dence ;  in  which  every  thing  has,  perhaps, 
infinite  relations  and  ufes,  is  an  inexhaufiible 
mine  of  the  moft  valuable  knowledge.  Works 
of  fidion  refemble  thofe  machines  which  we 
contrive  to  illuftrate  the  principles  of  philo- 
fophy,  fuch  as  globes,  and  orreries,  the  ufes 
of  which  extend  no  farther  than  the  views  of 
human  ingenuity  ;  whereas  real  hiftory  re- 
fembles  the  experiments  made  by  the  air 
pump,  the  condenling  engine,  or  eledrica! 
machine,  which  exhibit  the  operations  of 
nature,  and  the  God  of  nature  himfelf,  whofe 
works  are  the  nobleft  fubjed:  of  contempla- 
tion to  the  human  mind,  and  are  the  ground 
work  and  materials  of  the  moft  extenfive  and 
ufeful  theories. 

But,  independent  of  any  farther  ufe,  we 
have  many  well  written  hiftories,  which,  I 
think,  are  calculated  to  give  as  much  pure 
entertainment,  efpecially  to  a  perfon  of  a  rea- 
fonable  age  and  experience,  as  the  generality 
of  novels  and  romances.  Let  a  perfon  of 
tafte,  and  juft  fentiment,  read  the  hiftory  of 

the 
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the  life  of  Cicero  written  by  Middleton,  the 
conqueil:  of  Mexico, 'or  the  voyage  of  Com- 
modore Anfon,  or  even  fnch  larrer  Vvorks  as 
the  hillories  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Livy, 
Phihp  de  Comines,  &c.  and  then  judge. 
If  the  amazing  and  interefnng  feenes  of  fidion 
be  worked  up  with  more  art,  be  more  hap- 
pily difpofed  to  excite  and  intereft  the  paf- 
iions,  and  be  more  agreeably  diveriified  Vv'ith 
proper  epifcxies,  the  very  thought  that  it  is 
Ji6imi  (the  influence  of  which  grows  with 
our  years)  makes  that  artful  difpofition,  and 
thofe  embellishments,  necefTary  ;  whereas  the 
mere  thought  that  we  are  liftening  to  the 
voice  of  truth  is  able  to  keep  the  attention 
avv'ake  through  many  a  dry  and  ill  digefted 
narrative  o{ faBs. 

The  next,  and  higher  ufe  of  hiftory  is  to 
imiprove  the  underftanding,  and  flrengthen 
the  judgment,  and  thereby  fit  us  for  entering 
upon  life  v/ith  advantage.  •■'  By  fludying 
"  hiftory,"  as  Lord  Bolingbroke  well  obferves, 
"  and  examining  all  kinds  of  caufes  and  ef- 
"  feds,  a  man  may  fharpen  his  penetration, 
"  fix  the  attention  of  his  mind,  and  ftrengthen 
.  "  his  judgmiCnt.  Thus  he  acquires  a  faculty 
"  and  habit  of  difcerning  quicker,  and  learns 
"  how  to  exert  that  flexibility  and  fleadinefs, 

"  which 
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"  which  are  neceffary  to  be  joined  in  the 
"  condud  of  all  afFairs  that  depend  on  the 
"  concurrence,  or  oppofition,  of  other  men." 
Judgment,  as  well  as  our  other  powers,  muft 
improve  by  exercife.  Now  hiftory  prefents 
us  with  the  fame  objeds  which  we  meet 
with  in  the  bufinefs  of  life.  They  muft  con- 
fequently  excite  the  fame  kind  of  refledions, 
and  give  the  fame  exercife  to  our  thoughts, 
and  thus  produce  the  fame  turn  of  mind. 
Hiftory,  therefore,  may  be  called  anticipated 
experience.  By  this  means  we  begin  our 
acquaintance  with  mankind  fooner,  and  bring 
into  the  world,  and  the  bufinefs  of  it,  fuch 
a  caft  of  thought,  and  temper  of  mind,  as 
is  acquired  by  paffing  through  it ;  which  will 
make  us  appear  to  more  advantage  in  it,  and 
not  fuch  mere  novices,  upon  our  introduc- 
tion into  it,  as  we  fhould  otherwife  be.  As 
Lord  Bolingbroke  again  obferves,  "  He  who 
"  ftudies  hiftory  as  he  would  philofophy, 
"  will  diOinguifli  and  colled  certain  general 
"  principles,  and  rules  of  life  and  condud, 
"  which  always  muft  be  true  ;  becaufe  they 
"  are  conformable  to  the  invariable  nature 
*'  of  things  i  and  by  doing  fo  he  will  foon 
"  form  to  himfelf  a  general  fyftcm  of  ethics 
"  and   politics  on  the  fureft  foundations,  on 

"  the 
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"  the  trial  of  thefe  principles  and  rules  in  all 
"  ages,  and  on  the  confirmation  of  them  by 
*'  univerfal  experience." 

The  irapreffions  which  this  anticipated 
l^nowledge  of  the  world  makes  upon  us,  it  is 
certain,  will  not  be  fo  deep  as  thofe  which 
are  the  refult  of  our  own  perfonal  acquaint- 
ance w^ith  it ;  and  our  judgment  of  things, 
and  maxims  of  condu61,  formed  in  this  man- 
ner, will  not  be  fo  firmly  riveted  in  our 
minds.  But  then  they  will  have  the  advan- 
tage of  being  more  correct,  and  of  being  a 
better  guide  to  us,  than  any  thing  we  could 
]iave  learned  from  our  own  random  expe- 
rience, upon  our  entering  the  world.  The 
reafon  is,  that  the  examples  which  hiftory 
prefents  to  us  are  generally  complete.  The 
w-hole  is  before  us.  We  fee  men  and  things 
at  their  full  length,  as  we  may  fay ;  and  we 
likewife  generally  fee  them  through  a  me- 
dium which  is  lefs  partial  than  that  of  expe- 
rience. Whereas  in  real  life  every  fcene  opens 
very  llowly,  we  fee  therefore  but  a  very  fmall 
part  of  a  thing  at  one  time  j  and  are  confe- 
quently  liable  to  be  deceived  into  a  very  falla- 
cious judgment  oi  it  j  particularly  confidering 
how  diftorted  even  thofe  imperfed  views  of 
things  are  by  the  relation  of  every  thing  to 
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/e//l  which  it  is  impoffible  to  keep  out  of 
light  in  things  in  which  we  oiarfeives  are 
concerned. 

In  this  view,  hiftory  is  generally  the  only 
faithful  inftrudor  of  princes,  particularly  ab- 
folute  princes.  It  is  fo  much  the  interefl  of 
abler  men  than  themfclves  to  impofe  upon 
them,  and  to  fwell  their  ideas  of  their  own 
importance,  that,  without  the  aid  of  hiiiory, 
it  is  almoft  impoffible  they  fhouid  ever  form 
any  juft  notion  of  men,  or  things,  at  all. 
But  in  hiftory  princes  may  fee  their  predecef- 
fors  treated  without  flattery  or  ceremony ; 
and,  therefore,  by  the  help  of  common  fenfe 
they  may  fee,  as  in  a  glafs,  in  what  light 
their  own  charaders  and  condud  will  appear 
to  pofterity.  Nay,  they  may  depend  upon 
it,  that  fome  hiftorians  will  rate  them  as 
much  too  low,  as  their  contemporaries  have 
rated  them  too  high.  Of  what  avail  have 
been  the  fulfome  flatteries  of  Velleius  Pater- 
culus  to  the  charader  of  Tiberius,  or  his  fa- 
vourite Sejanus ;  or  even  the  refined  praifes  of 
I  Virgil  and  Horace  to  the  charader  of  Au- 
guflus  himfelf .?  Poflerity  at  length  fees  their 
real  charaders,  through  all  their  artful  dif- 
guifes,  and  only  thinks  the  worfe  of  men  for 
laying  perfons  of  wit  and  ingenuity  under  a 

Vol.  I.  K  neceffity 
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neceflity  of  acting  a  part  fo  unworthy  of 
themfelves.  All  future  kings  of  France  may 
fee  many  very  free  cenfures  upon  the  charac- 
ter and  condud  of  their  predecefTor  Louis  XIV. 
in  Voltaire,  notwithftanding  the  writer  can- 
not conceal  his  partiality  for  his  hero  and  his 
nation. 

But,  indeed,  to  men  in  all  Nations  inftruc- 
tions  for  their  own  conduct  may  be  conveyed, 
in  the  cleared  and  moft  cogent  manner, 
through  the  example  of  others.  Suetonius 
relates  that  Auguftus  ufed  to  tranfcribe  in- 
ftrudive  palTages  of  hiftorians,  and  fend  them 
to  thofe  of  his  officers  who  had  need  of  admo- 
nition. 

We  may  eafily  be  fenfible  of  the  import- 
ance of  hiftory  to  the  advancement  of  know- 
ledge in  general,  as  well  as  of  political  know- 
ledge in  particular,  if  we  conlider  that  the 
moft  exalted  underftanding  is  nothing  more 
than  a  power  of  drawing  conclufions,  and 
forming  maxims  of  condudl,  from  known 
fd6is  and  experiments^  of  which  neceffary  ma- 
terials of  knowledge  the  mind  itfelf  is  wholly 
barren.  How  then  can  knowledge  be  gained 
without  experience  ?  And  very  fcanty  and 
dear  bought,  would  be  the  wifdom  that  was! 
the  refult  of  the  experience  of  one  man,   or 

of 
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of  one  age  only.  How  flow  then  muft  have 
been  the  progrefs  that  mankind  would  have 
made  in  wifdom,  and  in  improvements  of  all 
kinds,  before,  by  fome  means  or  other,  one 
age  could  be  made  acquainted  with  the  obfer- 
vations  of  their  anceftors. 

It  was  requifite,  therefore,  in  order  to  the 
improvement  of  human  kind,  and  of  human 
condud,  and  to  give  mankind  clear  and  com- 
prehenfive  views  of  their  intereft,  together 
with  the  means  of  promoting  it,  that  the  ex- 
perience of  fome  ages  fhould  be  colleded  and 
compared,  that  diftant  events  fhould  be 
brought  together  5  atid  fo  the  firft  rife,  entire 
progrefs,  and  final  conclufion,  of  fchemes, 
tranfadions,  and  characters,  fhould  be  feen,  as 
it  were,  in  one  unbroken  view,  with  all  their 
connexions  and  relations.  Without  this,  no 
adequate  judgment  could  be  formed  of  them, 
fuch  as  would  enable  an  intelligent  perfon  to 
determine  how  far  the  fame,  or  the  like  un- 
dertakings would  bear  to  be  repeated,  or 
amended.  Without  thefe  advantages,  there- 
fore, the  improvements  of  human  life,  not- 
withlianding  the  greateft  perfedion  and  ex- 
tent of  our  intelledual  powers,  would  be  at  a 
ftand.  There  might  be  conjedure,  and  en- 
terprife,  but  there  could  be  no  certainty,  or 
rationril  expedation  of  fuccefs. 

E  2  Confe- 
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Confequently,  without  hiftory,  the  advan- 
tages of  our  rational  nature  mufl:  have  been 
rated  very  low  j  and  the  more  complete,  the 
more  exad,  and  comprehenfive  is  our  furni- 
ture of  hifrorical  facts,  the  more  materials  of 
knowledge,  and  confequently  of  power  and 
happinefs^  are  we  poffeffed  of.  For  Lord 
Bacon  has  juftly  remarked,  that  "  knowledge 
is  power ;"  and  certainly  all  the  excellence  of 
human  nature,  all  the  advantage  w'e  have 
above  the  brutes,  is  derived  from  the  ufe  of 
our  intelledual  powers.  Since,  with  refped 
to  the  powers  of  body,  and  an  inftintftive  ca- 
pacity of  defending  and  providing  for  them- 
felves,  they  have  greatly  the  advantage  of  us. 

Political  knowledge,  it  will  be  faid,  is  ufe- 
ful  only  to  politicians,  and  minifters  of  ftate. 
But  befides  that  it  is  a  matter  of  reafonable 
curiofity,  to  examine  into  the  fprings  of  the 
great  wheel  of  government,  on  the  juft  ba- 
lance, and  regular  motions,  of  which  our 
temporal  fccurity  and  happinefs  depend ;  and 
though  political  affairs  be  almoit  wholly,  but 
not  entirely,  out  of  the  fphere  of  private  per- 
fons  under  an  arbitrary  government  \  yet  in 
free  governments,  as  it  is  admirably  faid  by 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  "  the  public  fcrvice  is  not 
'•'  confined  to  thofe  whom  the  prince  appoints 

"  to 
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"  to  the  feverai  pofts  in  the  adminiftration 
"  under  him.  Men  of  all  degrees  ought  to 
"  inflrud  themfelves  in  thofe  affairs  wherein 
'*  they  may  be  adors  themfelves,  or  judges  of 
"  thofe  who  ad,  or  controllers  of  thofe  who 
"  judge  ;"  and  from  fome  one  or  other  of  thefe 
claffes  no  fubjed  of  Great  Britain  is  wholly 
excluded,  and  ftill  lefs  a  citizen  of  America. 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  our  notice,  when 
we  confider  in  what  refpeds  the  knowledge 
of  hiftory  improves  the  underRanding,  that  it 
tends  to  free  the  mind  from  manv  foolifh 
prejudices,  particularly  an  unreafonable  par- 
tiality for  our  own  country,  merely  as  our 
owm  country,  which  makes  a  people  truly 
ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners.  It  was 
a  want  of  acquaintance  with  hiftory  that  made 
the  Chinefe  mandarines  exprefs  their  aiio- 
nifhmcnt  to  find  their  country  make  fo  fmall 
a  figure  in  a  map  of  the  w^orld,  which  the 
Jefuits  fhewed  them.  And  through  the  fame 
ignorance,  the  Samoedcs,  a  people  inhabiting 
the  northern  parts  of  Siberia,  whom  Le 
Bruyn  defcribes  as  the  loweft  and  worfl  pro- 
vided for,  of  all  the  human  race,  wondered 
that  the  czar  of  Mufcovy  did  not  choofe  to 
live  among  them. 

National  prejudices  likewife  produce  a  mofl 

unreafonable  averfion  to  foreign  nations  and 

E  3  foreign 
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foreign  religions,  which  nothing  but  an  ac- 
quaintance with  history  can  cure.  The  mif- 
fortune  is,  that  it  is  too  often  the  intereft  of 
particular  perfons,  and  parties,  to  promote 
thofe  prejudices.  The  Moors  of  Africa  were 
furprifed  to  find  their  firfi:  chriftian  captives 
in  the  fhape  of  men  ;  and  our  very  iigns  do 
to  this  day  bear  the  traces  of  the  extravagant 
opinion  of  the  fize  and  the  ftrength  of  the 
Saracens,  which  they  who  returned  from  the 
crufades  propagated  among  their  ignorant 
countrymen.* 

The  knowledge  of  hiftory  operates  no  lefs 
favourably,  and  effedually,  in  removing  the 
prejudices  that  may  have  been  entertained  in 
favour  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  by  giving 
a  jurt  idea  of  the  advantages  and  difadvanta- 
ges  of  mankind  in  all  ages. 

Far  am  I,  however,  from  imagining  that 
the  confequence  of  ftudying  hiftory  will  be 
an  indifference  to  our  own  country.  On  the 
contrary,  I  think  it  one  of  the  greateft  ad- 
vantages arifing  from  the  fiudy  of  hiftory,  to 
an  inhabitant  of  Great  Britain,  that  he  will 
generally  lay  down  his  book  more  thoroughly 

*  In  England  the  Saracen's  head  is  a  common  fign  at  inns, 
and  it  is  always  drawn  to  appear  exceedingly  large  and  fierce. 

fatisfied 
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fatisfied  with  his  own  fituation ;  and  will  be, 
from  rational  convicftion,  and  not  from  blind 
prejudice,  a  more  zealous  friend  to  the  intereft 
of  his  country  than  before.  But  is  much 
more  true  of  an  American  citizen,  efpecially 
as  he  cannot  but  have  a  higher  fenfe  of  his 
own  influence  and  importance. 

Indeed,  fo  apparent  are  the  fuperior  advan- 
tages of  our  conftitution,  and  laws,  if  not  of 
our  manners  and  cufioms,  over  thofe  of  moft 
other  nations,  that  there  are  few  foreigners 
who  do  not  give  ours  the  preference  to  their 
own.  Montefquieu,  one  of  the  firfl  of  phi- 
lofophical  politicians,  that  is,  thofe  who  have 
treated  of  laws  and  government  with  a  juft 
regard  to  the  principles  of  human  nature, 
and  the  fituation  and  wants  of  mankind,  is 
in  raptures,  and  almoft  quits  the  flyle  of  phi- 
lofophy,  whenever  he  treats  of  our  conftitu- 
tion.  And  Voltaire,  who  is  exceedingly  par- 
tial to  the  power  and  glory  of  France,  can- 
not help  doing  the  fame  juftice  to  the  fupe- 
rior excellence  of  our  government.  Indeed, 
as  a  man  of  a  free  and  bold  turn  of  thinking, 
you  will  be  fenfible  that  he  could  not  have 
done  otherwife,  when  we  come  to  analize  the 
Britifh  conftitution,  and  to  (how  from  what 
its  excellence  refultsj  though,  at  the  fame 
E  4  time. 
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time,  I  fiiall  not  fail  to  point  out  fome  radical 
and  very  confiderable  defers  in  it.* 

Under  the  head  of  prejudices,  I  {hall  juft 
mention  a  pleafant,  but  not  unimportant  ob- 
fefvation  of  Mr.  Hume,  viz.  that  [he  f/iir /ex 
may  iearn  in  hiftory  that  /ove  is  neither  the 
only,  nor  always  the  mofl  governing,  principle 
in  the  hearts  of  men  ;  which  from  the  reading 
of  novels,  frequenting  the  theatre,  and  even 
the  general  turn  of  polite  converfation,  they 
might  otherwife  imagine. 

But  the  capital  advantage  we  derive  from 
hiilory  under  this  head  is,  that  from  this 
fource  only  can  be  derived  all  future  improve- 
ments in  the  fcience  of  government.  And  if 
the  well    being  of  fociety  be  our  objedl,   this  * 

*  This  refers  to  a  courfe  of  lc£lures,  which  I  do  not  pub- 
lifli,  but  of  which  a  Syllabus  may  be  feen  in  my  Effay  ok 
Education. 

At  the  time  that  this  was  written  the  Enghfh  conflitution 
was  Linqueftionably  the  beft,  the  moft  favourable  to  pubhc 
liberty,  and  to  private  fecurity  and  happinefs,  o\  any  in  the 
world.  But  late  events  have  fhown  the-great  abufes  to  which 
it  is  liable,  and  the  friends  of  genuine  liberty  have  been  great 
fuflercrs  in  confequcuce  of  it.  Such  a  turn  has  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  that  country  taken,  that  every  zealous  friend  ol  liberty 
and  reformation  has  cither  been  an  athial  fufiferer,  or  cxpofed 
to  the  greateff  danger.  Some  of  them  have  found  it  necelFa- 
ry  to  leave  the  country,  and  others  have  been  obliged  to  keep 
the  moll  cautious  filcnce  ;  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  having 
bccmmder  as  much  reflraint,  as  ever  it  was  in  Frnnrc  on  all 
political  rubjc.S,.s. 

is, 
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is,  after  all,  the  moft  important  of  all  fciences. 
For  certainly  more  fubftantial  benefit  refults 
to  fociety  from  the  proper  balance  of  the  fe- 
veral  powers  of  a  ftate,  or  even  from  one 
wife  law,  refpe^fting  the  liberties  and  proper- 
ties of  men,  than  could  be  derived  from  all 
the  other  fciences  put  together.  I  except, 
however,  the  fciences,  if  they  may  be  fo  called, 
of  morality  and  religion. 

Human  nature,  with  the  various  interefts 
and  connexions  of  men  in  a  ftate  of  fociety, 
is  fo  complex  a  fubjed  that  nothing  can  be 
fafely  concluded  a  priori  wnth  refpedt  to  it. 
Every  thing  that  we  can  depend  upon  mull 
be  derived  from  fa&s.  All  the  plans  of  go- 
vernment laid  down  by  the  wifeft  of  the  an- 
cients, as  Plato,  Ariftotle,  and  Cicero,  are, 
without  exception,  defedive  in  many  capital 
inftancesi  and  notwithftanding  the  farther 
lights  that  More  and  Harrington  might  have 
derived  from  the  hiftory  of  many  centuries 
after  them,  neither  the  Utopia  of  the  former, 
nor  the  Gceana  of  the  latter,  would  bear  to  be 
reduced  to  pradice.  The  former  is  vifionary 
even  to  a  proverb. 

This  grand  fcience  is  fiill  in  its  infancy. 
Men  of  the  greateft  refledion  and  experience 
could  not  pretend  to  pronounce,  with  any  de- 
gree 
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gree  of  certainty,  what,  for  inftance,  would 
be  the  confequence  of  any  confiderable  change 
in  our  own  conflitution  and  government,  or 
that  of  other  nations.  And  do  we  not  fre- 
quently fee  that  our  ableft  minifters  of  ftate, 
who  give  the  clofefl:  attention  tc?.  the  internal 
pohcy  of  the  kingdom,  are  obhged  to  change 
their  meafures,  in  confequence  of  being  dif- 
appointed  in  their  expedations  from  them. 
This  makes  it  fo  extremely  hazardous  to  in- 
troduce any  material  change  into  an  eflablifh- 
ed  form  of  government.  No  human  fagacity 
can  forefce  what  inconvenience  might  arife 
from  it.* 

So  important  is  this  fcience  of  government, 
that  nothing  can  be  more  worthy  of  the  fiudy 
of  thofe  v/ho  haA^e  fufficient  abilities,  and  who 
are  friends  of  mankind  ;  and  tlie  only  foun- 
dation on  which  men  who  think,  and  who 
are  not  carried  away  by  their  own  im.igina- 
lions,  wail  build  any  conclulions  is  hijiofical 
facls.      Hypothefes   built   upon   arguments  a 

*  This  obfervation,  made  forty  years  ago,  has  been  abun- 
rlantly  verified  in  the  hiftory  of  the  late  revolutions  in  France. 
Though  planned  by  men  of  the  greatcfl  abilities,  and  the  moft 
extenfive  reading  and  experience,  they  have  had  confe- 
quenccs  that  were  little  forefeen  ;  and  the  fyflem  eftablifhcd 
at  prefent  is  the  very  reverfe  of  every  thing  that  was  intended 
at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution.     A.  D.  1803. 

priori 
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priori  are  leaft  of  all  tolerable.     Here  obferva- 
tion  and  experience  are  the  only  fafe  guides. 

As  all  other  fciences  have  made  very  rapid 
advances  in  the  prefent  age,  the  fcience  of 
government  bids  fair  to  keep  pace  with  them. 
Many  ingenious  men  have  of  late  turned  their 
thoughts  to  this  fubje6t,  and  valuable  treatifes 
upon  it  have  been  publiihed  both  in  this 
I  country  and  abroad.  But  what  is  of  much 
more  value,  we  have  now  a  vafl:  ftock  of  im- 
portant Jci&s  before  us,  for  our  contempla- 
tion. The  old  governments  of  Europe  are 
arrived  to  a  confiderable  degree  of  maturity. 
We  may  rather  fay  they  are  growing  into  de- 
cay ;  fo  that  their  feveral  advantages  and 
defeats  are  become  fufficiently  confpicuous, 
and  the  new  governments  in  North  America, 
and  efpecially  thofe  of  France  and  Poland,  are 
fo  many  new  experitne?tts^  of  which  political 
philofophers  cannot  fail  to  make  the  greateft 
ufe.  Time  has  alfo  weakened,  and  removed, 
many  prejudices  in  favour  of  pretended  rights 
to  power,  and  peculiar  modes  of  government ; 
fo  that  the  only  proper  objed  of  government, 
the  happinefs  of  the  people,  is  now  almoft:  uni- 
verfally  feen,  and  alone  attended  to. 

For  want  of  acquaintance  with  hiftory,  we 
are  apt  to  pronounce  a  priori  many  things  to 

be 
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be  impoffible,  which  in  fa6t  really  exift,  and 
are  very  fafe.  Thus  the  king  of  Siam  could 
not  be  made  to  believe  that  the  Venetians 
had  no  king,  any  more  than  that  water 
could  have  the  hardnefs  of  flone,  and  bear 
men  and  carria8;es. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  head  with  adding,  that 
the  knowledge  of  hiftory  contributes  to  en- 
large the  mind  by  the  acquaintance  we  are 
thereby  enabled  to  form  with  all  thofe  objedts 
which,  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  ledures,  will 
be  pointed  out  as  worthy  of  peculiar  atten- 
tion to  an  hiftorian,  the  knowledge  of  which 
is  equally  ufeful  for  fpeculative  or  practical 
purpofes  j  fo  that  philofophers  and  politicians 
may  equally  avail  themfelves  of  it. 


LECTURE    11. 

Hijlory  tends  to  ftrengthcn  the  Sentiments  of  Virtue: 
fJiouunfyom  the  Manner  in  ivhich  virtuous  Impref- 
Jions  are  aCrually  made  upon  the  Mind,  ^t/dvan- 
tage  of  the  Study  of  Hijlory  previous  to  aPerfon^ 
being  introduced  into  tlie  IVorld.  fV/iy  the  Re- 
prejentations  of  Hiftorians  are  almojl  univerfally 
favourable  to  Virtue.  PVhat  kind  of  Scenes  Hif 
toty  adually  exhibits   -which   are  favourable   to 

Virtue, 
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Virtue.  A  Viczu  of  the  Sentiments  and  Condud 
of  g7-eat  Men  infpircs  the  Mind  with  a  Taftc  for 
folid  Glory  and  true  Greatncfs ,  Hifiory  enables 
us  to  for7n  jiifl  Ideas  both  of  the  Strength  and 
fVeahnefs  of  hmnan  Nature,  In/laJices  of  both^ 
with  Reflexions . 

The  third  ufc  of  hlftory  is,  that  it  tends 
to  llrengthen  the  fentiments  of  virtue.  That 
this  is  the  tendency  of  an  acquaintance  with 
hiftory  will  be  evident,  if  we  confider  in  what 
manner  virtuous  impreflions  are  adually  made 
upon  the  mind.  How  do  we  acquire  a  love 
for  virtue ;  but  by  frequently  viewing  it  in 
thofe  points  of  light  in  which  it  appears  de- 
Jtrable  to  us,  and  in  a  fituation  of  mind  in 
which  no  bias  is  laid  upon  us  in  favour  of 
vice  ? 

It  cannot  be  denied  by  any  who  maintain 
that  virtue  is  its  own  fufEcient  reward  in 
this  life,  that  even  a  jufl  and  well-condud:ed 
knowledge  of  the  world  would  have  this 
happy  effedl.  It  is  only  a  partial  acquaintance 
with  it,  feeing  things  in  an  unfair  point 
of  light,  and  with  minds  prejudiced  by 
profpeds  of  pleafure,  interefl:,  or  falfe  no- 
tions of  honour,  that  prevents  that  happy 
confequence  from  taking  place  univerfally. 
Now,    to  ihidy    hiftory   is    to    come    at    the 

knovv'ledge 
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knowledge  of  the  world  in  the  moft  favour- 
able circumftances.  Hiftorians  are  the  befl 
guides  and  tutors  we  can  take  with  us  in  our 
travels.  They  fhow  us  the  whole  of  tranf- 
a6tions  and  characfters,  before  a  partial  view 
of  them  can  have  had  time  to  make  unfavour- 
able imprefTions  on  our  minds ;  and  all  the 
reflections  they  make  upon  men  and  things 
are  uniformly  dictated  by  a  fenfe  of  virtue  and 
honour.  Even  Machiavel  himfelf,  though 
his  very  name  conveys  the  idea  of  bafenefs 
and  villany  as  a  politician,  difcovers,  as  Mr. 
Hume  obferves,  true  fentiments  of  virtue  in 
his  hiftory  of  Florence. 

In  fuch  company,  and  in  the  hands  of  fuch 
able  and  faithful  condudors,  what  reafon 
have  we  to  be  alarmed  to  fee  our  friends  in- 
troduced to  a  knowledge  of  mankind  ?  There 
is  certainly  a  great  difference  between  a  per- 
fon's  being  admitted  to  fee  the  figure  which 
Alexander  the  Great,  or  Charles  XII.  made 
at  the  head  of  their  conquefts  j  to  view  the 
court  of  Dionylius,  of  Nero,  or  of  Lewis  XIV. 
in  all  their  fplendour,  and  feeing  the  figure 
their  whole  lives  make  in  the  annals  of  hif- 
tory.  In  the  former  fituation  the  incautious 
mind  of  a  young  man  might  be  in  danger  of 
being  captivated  with  the  charms  of  ambi- 
tion, 
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tion,  voluptuoufnefs,  or  magnificence ;  but 
looking  upon  the  fame  objeds  from  the  more 
advantageous  fituation  in  which  hiftory  places 
us,  we  muft  certainly  be  equally  firuck  with 
their  vanity  and  folly,  and  conceive  a  difguft 
and  averfion  to  them.  It  is  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  v/orld  as  Pope  fays  it  is  with 
learning : 

Here  fmaller  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain, 
But  drinking  largely  fobers  us  again. 

The  only  rcafon  why  a  young  perfon  can- 
not be  fafely  trailed  with  viewing  the  vices, 
as  w^ell  as  the  virtues,  that  are  in  the  world, 
is  that,  if  left  to  himfelf  in  real  life,  vice  may 
be  fo  circumftanced,  as  to  be  but  too  invit- 
ing to  his  unexperienced  mind.  But  in  hif- 
tory  vice  never  appears  tempting.  Indeed, 
whatever  be  the  difpoiition  of  hiftorians  them- 
felves,  if  they  give  a  faithful  view  of  things, 
as  they  have  really  come  to  pafs,  they  cannot 
help  giving  a  reprefentation  favourable  to  vir- 
tue. So  coniiflent  is  the  order  of  Divine 
Providence,  that,  if  the  fcheme  be  fairly  and 
completely  reprefented,  we  may  depend  upon 
it  that  nothing  w^ill  be  exhibited  from  which 
it  may  be  juftly  concluded,  that  vice  is  eli- 
gible upon  the  whole.     Contrary,   therefore, 

to 
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to  what  may  be  apprehended  from  a  promif- 
cuous  acquaintance  with  the  world,  through 
the  glafs  of  hiflory,  vices  may  be  viewed  as 
fafely  as  virtues.  Nay,  they  both  equally 
teach  wifdom  and  good  morals.  It  is  even 
impoffible  to  fay  which  of  them  inculcates  the 
important  leiTon  with  more  force.  The  ex- 
cefTes  of  a  Nero,  and  the  goodnefs  of  a  Mar- 
cus Aurelius,  have  the  fame  good  effed  in 
hiftory. 

Thus  it  appears,  by  arguing  as  it  were  a 
priori^  from  the  lights  in  which  characters 
and  events  are  feen  in  hiftory,  that  it  muji 
have  an  effect  that  is  favourable  to  virtue. 
I  fhall  now  demonftrate  the  fame  thing  more 
particularly,  by  fhowing  what  fcenes  hiftory 
adually  exhibits  that  have  this  happy  ten- 
dency. 

In  the  firft  place,  hiftory,  by  difplaying  the 
fentiments  and  condudl  of  truly  great  men, 
and  thofe  of  a  contrary  charader,  tends  to 
infpire  us  with  a  taftc  for  folid  glory  and  real 
greatnefs ;  and  convinces  us  that  it  does  not 
confift  in  what  the  generality  of  mankind  are 
fo  eager  in  the  purfuit  of. 

We  can  never  imagine,  if  we  derive  our 
inftrudion  from  hiftory,  that  true  greatnefs 
con  lifts  in  rickes ;    when  we  fee  that  fome  of 

the 
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the  mofi:  diftinguifhed  cbaracflers  in  the  annals 
of  mankind  were  formed,  and  lived,  in  po- 
verty ;  men  who  fhowed  their  contempt  of 
riches  by  refuling  to  improve  the  opportuni- 
ties they  had  of  amaffing  wealth.  Not  to 
mention  Cincinnatiis,  Fabricius,  and  other 
Romans  in  the  early  ages  of  that  city,  ho- 
noured for  their  poverty,  but  who  had  no 
opportunity  of  acquiring  what  we  fhould  call 
riches  ;  Scipio  iEmilianus,  who  might  have 
engroffed  almoil  all  the  wealth  of  Carthage, 
never  made  a  fingle  acquifition  in  all  his  life. 
The  great  Philopoemen  generally  went  in  a 
very  plain  drefs,  and  without  any  fervant  or 
attendants.  The  emperors,  Nerva,  Trajan, 
Antoninus,  and  ilurehus,  fold  their  pakces, 
their  gold  and  iilver  plate,  their  valuable  fur- 
niture, and  all  the  fuperfluities  they  could 
difpenfe  with,  which  their  predeceiTors  had 
heaped  up,  and  banifhed  all  expences  and  de- 
licacies from  their  tables  with  the  grcateft 
fe  verity. 

Thefe  princes,  together  with  Vefpafian, 
Pertinax,  Alexander  Severus,  Claudius  the 
fccond,  and  Tacitus,  who  were  raifed  to  the 
empire  by  their  merit,  and  whom  all  ages 
have  admired  as  the  grcateft  and  the  beft  of 
princes,   were  ever  fond  of  the  grcateft  plain- 

VoL.  I.  p  ncfs 
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ncfs  in  their  apparel,  furniture,  and  outward 
appearance.  The  ruins  of  Adrian's  country- 
feat  are  ftill  to  be  feen,  and  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  exceeded  the  bignefs  of  one  of 
our  common  houfes.  Even  Auguftus  him- 
felf,  during  a  reign  of  near  fifty  years,  never 
changed  his  apartment,  or  furniture.  We 
fee  the  fame  juft  turn  of  thinking  in  the  fa- 
mous Corneha,  daughter  of  the  great  Scipio. 
When  a  lady  of  her  acquaintance  dcfired  very 
importunately  to  fee  her  toilet,  (he  deferred 
fatisfying  her  curiofity  till  her  children,  who 
were  the  famous  Gracchi,  came  from  fchool, 
and  then  only  faid  :  En  !  hac  ortiamenta  mea 
funt.     Thefe  a?Y  my  or /laments. 

When  temperance,  frugality,  and  a  juft 
fenfe  of  greatnefs  are  graced  with  fuch  names 
as  thefe  I  have  mentioned,  fhall  we  be  in  any 
danger  of  abandoning  ourfelves  to  excefs  in 
imitation  of  the  infam.ous  Nero,  whofe  golden 
palace,  Herodian  fays,  was  as  large  as  all  the 
reft  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  whofe  extra- 
vagance in  other  refpeds  was  in  proportion  to 
it ;  of  Caligula,  of  the  beaftly  Commodus, 
or  the  mad  Helio^abalus  ?  Do  we  admire 
Lucullus  the  more  for  the  idea  that  Cicero 
gives  us  of  his  expcnlive  table  ?  Or  can  we 
think  Mar^->  Antony   to  be    commended  for 

having 
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having  a  fucceflion  of  grand  entertainments 
always  ready,  that  whenever  he  was  difpofed 
to  eat  he  might  never  wait  half  an  hour  ? 

Can  we  think  that  honours  and  preferment 
conflitute  true  greatnefs,  when  we  fee  in 
hiftory  that  the  moft  worthy  men  have  gene- 
rally declined  them  ?  Tacitus  and  Probus, 
who  did  fo  much  honour  to  their  ftations, 
were  both  advanced  to  the  empire  againft  their 
inclinations :  and  in  how  much  fairer  a  point 
of  light  do  their  chara(fiers  ftand  than  that  of 
thofe  fons  of  ambition,  who  waded  through 
feas  of  blood  to  come  at  it  ? 

The  extravagancies  of  Alexander  the  Great 
in  killing  his  beft  friends,  the  cruelties  of  the 
Spaniards  in  America,  the  ruin  of  Sweden 
by  Charles  XII.  are  certainly  more  proper  to 
fhew  the  folly  and  madnefs  of  unbounded 
ambition,  than  their  vidories  are  to  dazzle 
our  minds  with  their  glare.  How  we  regret 
that  unhappy  turn  of  mind  when  we  conflder 
what  valuable  members  of  fociety  their  abili- 
ties would  have  rendered  fuch  men  as  Julius 
Csefar,  and  Pompey,  had  they  jointly  em- 
ployed them  to  raife  the  glory  of  their  coun- 
try ;  and  that  the  expences  of  Lewis  XIV.  in 
preparations  for  deftrudion,  were  more  than 
fufficient  to  have  founded  many  numerous 
F  2  colonies,, 
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colonies,    and  to  have  put  them  into  a  ilou- 
rifhing  condition. 

Nothing  fo  effectually  cures  a  man  of  the 
abfurd  pride  of  birth  Tiwdi  family  as  feeing  fome 
of  the  greateft  men  in  hiftory,  fuch  as  Ta- 
merlane, cardinal  Ximenes,  and  pope  Sixtus 
the  fifth,  rife  from  low  beginnings  ;  and  we 
are  always  charmed  to  fee  truly  great  men, 
who  were  poffeffed  of  the  advantages  of  birth, 
wave  all  pretences  to  merit  on  that  account. 
Even  Vefpafian  laughed  at  thofe  who  pre- 
tended to  derive  his  defcent  from  Hercules. 

An  excellive  paflion  for  fatne^  as  an  end  of 

adion,  reduces   a  man  very  low  in  the  light 

of  hiftory.     How  much  does  the  letter  which 

Cicero   wrote   to    Lucceius,    and    which,   un~ 

fortunately  for  him,  yet   remains    (in   which 

he  almoft  infifts  upon  his  praifing  him  at  the 

expence  of  truth,  in  the  hiftory   of  his  con- 

fulftiip)    ftnk  that   great   man  in  our  efteem. 

On  the  contrary,  how  prodigioufly  does  the 

charader  of  Cato  rife  upon  us  by  a  few  words 

of  Salluft,    Maluit   effe^    quam   videri^   bonus : 

He  rather  chofe  to  be,   than  to   seem,  good. 

And  the  vanity  of  Nero  upon  his  excelling  in 

mufic,  and  of  Commodus  on  his  dexterity  in 

killing    wild   beafts,    completely   expofe   the 

aftedation  of  excelling  in  what  is  out  of  our 

proper 
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proper  fphere.  The  fame  maxim  is  conveyed 
by  Philip,  when  he  afked  his  fon  Alexander, 
if  he  was  not  afhamed  to  play  on  a  mufical 
inftrument  fo  well  as  he  did. 

In  how  different  a  light  do  thofe  men  ap- 
pear in  hiftory  who  are  greedy  to  engrofs  all 
praife  to  themfelves,  and  thofe  w^ho  contri- 
bute* heartily  to  the  reputation  of  others?  An 
inftance  of  the  former  we  fee  in  Claudius, 
who  made  an  idle  expedition  to  finifh  the 
conqueft  of  Britain  ;  of  the  latter  in  M.  Au- 
relius,  who  denied  himfelf  the  pleafure  of 
attending  his  fifter  Lucilla  (whom  he  had 
married  to  L.  Verus)  into  the  Eaft,  left  his 
prefence  fhould  give  a  check  to  the  growing 
reputation  of  his  fon-in-law,  and  feem  to 
draw  upon  himfelf  the  honour  of  putting  an 
end  to  an  important  war,  to  the  other's  pre- 
judice. And  hiftory  does  the  moft  ample 
recompence  to  thofe  who  have  generoully 
facrificed  their  own  reputation  to  the  public 
good.  Thus  Fabius  Maximus,  to  his  im- 
mortal honour,  notwithftanding  the  provok- 
ing infults  he  received  from  Minucius,  refcu- 
ed  him  from  the  hands  of  Hannibal,  fetting 
afide  his  refentment,  and  confulting  only  his 
zeal  for  the  intereft  of  his  country. 

We  conceive  more  clearly  what  true  great- 

nefs  of  mind  is,  at   the   fame  time  that  our 

F  3  hearts 
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hearts  are  more  filled  with  admiration  of  it, 
and  burn  with  a  fironger  paffion  for  it,  by  a 
fimple  narration  of  fome  incidents  in  hiflory, 
than  by  the  moll  elaborate  and  philofophically 
exad  defcription  of  it.  What  can  give  us  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  noble  fentiments  of  ftri(fl 
honour  and  integrity  than  marfhal  Turennc's 
rcfufing  a  fum  of  money,  which  was  offered 
him  if  he  would  not  march  his  army  through 
a  certain  territory,  becaufe  he  had  not  in- 
tended to  march  that  way.  Does  not  every 
perfon's  heart  ilrongly  feel  the  fentiments  of 
benevolence,  when  he  hears  the  good  Titus 
exclaiming  that  he  had  loft  a  day^  becaufe  he 
had  done  no  perfon  a  good  ofHce  in  it  ?  If  a 
perfon  be  capable  of  forming  any  idea  of 
greatnefs  of  mind  in  forgiving  injuries,  he  will 
do  it  from  hearing  the  following  reply  that 
Lewis  XII.  made  to  a  courtier,  w^ho  prefi'ed 
hi  in  to  puniih  a  perfon  who  had  offended  him 
before  he  came  to  the  throne :  "  It  belongs 
"  not  to  the  king  of  France  to  revenge  the 
"  injuries  offered  to  the  duke  of  Orleans." 
Or,  laflly,  what  can  give  fo  jufl  an  idea  of 
the  true  fpirit  and  magnanimity  of  a  foldier, 
as  the  reply  that  vifcount  Doree  made  to 
Charles  IX.  of  France,  when  he  received  an 
order  from  him   to  mafTacre  the  Hugonots, 

"  I  defire 
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*'  I  defire  your  majefty  would  employ  me  in 
"  what  \%poffibkr 

The  laft  example  leads  me  to  a  fecond  ob- 
fervation,  which  is,  that  hiftory  enables  us 
to  form  jull  ideas  of  the  dignity  and  the 
weaknefs  of  human  nature,  both  of  which 
are  extremely  ufeful  to  us  in  life.  The  one 
infpires  us  with  the  noble  ambition  of  riling 
above  the  level  of  our  fpecies  j  and  the  other 
view,  without  deftroying,  tempers  that  ambi- 
tion with  no  more  than  a  due  degree  of 
humility  and  diffidence  ;  which  in  fa(fl  equally 
contributes  to  the  fame  end.  What  I  mean 
will  be  more  clearly  underftood  by  a  few 
examples. 

How  can  we  conceive  a  more  juft,  or  a 
more  exalted  idea  of  a  fenfe  of  true  honour 
and  heroifm,  than  by  reading  fuch  ftories  as 
that  of  the  behaviour  of  the  earl  of  Peter- 
borough at  the  famous  fiege  of  Barcelona? 
While  he  was  fettling  the  terms  of  capitu- 
lation With  the  Spanifli  commander,  news 
was  brought  that,  contrary  to  the  fufpenfion 
of  arms  agreed  upon  between  them,  a  party 
of  the  allied  troops  had  broke  into  the  town. 
The  earl  told  the  Spanifh  general,  that  if  he 
would  give  him  leave  to  enter  the  town  with 
his  Englifli  troops,  he  w^ould   drive  put  his 

F  4  allies. 
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allies,  and  then  return  to  finifh  the  capitula- 
tion, which  he  adually  performed. 

I  fhall  fay  nothing  of  the  fabulous  ftory  of 
Curtius,  who  is  faid  to  have  leaped  into  a 
gulph,  or  of  Codrus,  who  procured  his  own 
death  to  fave  his  country,  fince  inflances  of 
equal  courage  in  braving  death  are  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  our  own  times.  At  the 
fiege  of  Turin  one  Mica  is  faid  to  have  fired  a 
mine,  and  purpofely  deflroyed  himfelf  with 
the  enemy.  And  how  many  commanders  of 
fhips  have  purpofely  blown  them  up  rather 
than  Itrike  their  colours.  Thcfe,  it  may  be 
faid,  are  the  efFeds  of  a  refined  fenfe  of  ho- 
nour, which  is  acquired  in  a  highly  improved 
ftate  of  fociety.  But  we  may  fee  what  may 
be  called  the  native  flrength  of  the  mind,  in 
the  North  American  Indians,  with  whom, 
when  prifoners,  it  is  very  common  to  refufe 
dying  by  their  own  hands,  on  purpofe  to 
fhew  the  honour  of  their  country,  in  fupport- 
ing  the  tortures  which  they  know  are  prepared 
for  them. 

Fads  like  thefe,  together  with  thofe  which 
fhow  the  extent  of  genius  in  fuch  men  as 
Ariftotle,  Archimedes,  and  fir  Ifaac  Newton, 
give  us  high  ideas  of  the  dignity  of  human 
nature,  and  the  capacity  of  the  human  mind. 

But 
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But  the  other  fide  of  the  pidure,  which  hiftory 
with  equal  faithfulnefs  prefents  to  us,  gives 
us  a  moft  afFeding,  and  equally  inftrudive 
view,  of  our  deplorable  weaknefs  and  frailty, 
exemplified  in  the  greateft  of  men. 

Flardly  any  thing  gives  us  a  more  affedinc;: 
view  of  the  weaknefs  and  inconfiftency  to 
which  the  mind  of  man  is  liable,  than  to  fee 
men  of  found  and  clear  underftandings,  in 
mofl  refpeds,  and  of  upright  honeft  hearts, 
fall  into  fentiments  that  lead  to  grofs  and 
painful  fuperftitions.  A  mofl  remarkable  in- 
flance  of  this  was  Pafcal,  one  of  the  greateft 
geniufes,  and  beft  men  that  ever  lived.  He, 
with  many  others,  entertained  a  notion  that 
God  made  men  miferable  here,  in  order  to 
their  being  happy  hereafter;  and  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  he  impofed  upon  himfelf  the 
moil  difagreeable  mortifications.  He  even  or- 
dered a  v/all  to  be  built  before  a  window  of 
his  fludy,  from  which  he  thought  he  had  too 
agreeable  a  profped.  He  alfo  wore  a  girdle  full 
of  fharp  points  next  to  his  fkin,  and  while  he 
was  eating  or  drinking  any  thing  that  was 
grateful  to  his  appetite,  he  was  conflantly 
pricking  himfelf,  that  he  might  not  be  fenfible 
of  any  pleafure.  His  lifter  too,  who  was  a 
womaH  of  fine  fenfe  and  great  piety,  adually 

died 
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died  of  thirft,  as  fhe  thought,  to  the  glory  of 
God.  It  was  certainly  through  a  weaknefs  of 
the  fame  nature  in  the  ingenious  and  excellent 
Fenelon,  that  he  fubmitted  without  referve  to 
the  arbitrary  fentence  of  the  pope,  when  he 
condemned  a  book  that  he  publifhed.  He 
even  preached  to  condemn  his  own  book,  and 
forbad  his  friends  to  defend  it. 

They  have  not  only  been  good  men,  and 
of  a  truly  religious  turn  of  mind,  who  have 
been  fubjed  to  fuch  groundlefs  fuperftitions, 
but  the  mofl:  vicious  and  abandoned  alfo. 
Both  kinds  of  inflances  fhow  the  weaknefs  to 
which  human  nature  is  liable.  But  whereas 
a  good  man  who  is  a  Have  to  fuperftition  is 
an  objed  of  the  greatefl:  compafiion,  a  wicked 
man  in  the  fame  fituation  is  rather  a  fubjed: 
of  ridicule.  What,  for  inftance,  can  be  more 
completely  ridiculous  than  Lewis  XI.  of 
France,  a  man  who  made  no  confcience  of 
any  villany,  going  always  covered  with  re- 
lics, and  wearing  a  leaden  image  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  in  his  hat,  of  which  it  is  faid  he 
afked  pardon  for  his  murders  before  they  were 
committed.  The  fame  prince  made  a  deed 
of  the  earldom  of  Bolloigne  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Even  the  fentimcnts  of  morality,  which  of 
all  others  one  would  exped  to  find  the  moft 

invariable 
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invariable  and  uncorrupted,  are  found  greatly 
perverted,  and  intermixed  with  notions  that 
are  foreign,  and  even  contrary,  to  morality, 
in  the  minds  of  fome  whole  nations.  Thus 
the  Tartars,  with  whom  it  is  a  fm  and  a 
capital  crime,  as  Voltaire  fays,  to  put  a  knife 
into  the  fire,  to  lean  againft  a  whip,  to  beat  a 
horfe  with  a  bridle,  or  to  break  one  bone  Vvith 
another,  think  it  no  fin,  in  fome  cafes,  to 
break  their  word,  to  plunder,  and  commit 
murder.  The  fame  Arab  who,  if  he  find  you 
at  his  door  claiming  hofpitality,  would  receive 
you  as  his  brother,  and  condud  you  the  next 
day,  would  not  have  fcrupled  to  rob  and  mur- 
der vou,  as  his  lawful  prey,  if  he  had  met  you 
in  the  defert  an  hour  before.  To  give  inAances 
of  the  weaknefs  and  inconfiftency  in  the  hu- 
man mind,  which  hiftory  prcfents  us  with, 
were  endlefs.  Thefe  are  fufBcient  to  give  us 
an  idea  how  affeding  and  ufeful  fuch  views 
are,  and  at  the  fame  time  how  entertaining  to 
a  fpeculative  mind. 


LECTURE   IIL 

Hijiory  tends  to  ftrengtheii  the  Sentiments  of  Virtue 
by  the  Variety  of  Views  in  which  it  exhibits  the 
Conduct  of  divine  Providence,  fhowing  important 

Event; 
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Events  brought  about  hy  hkonfidtrahle  Means 
or  contrary  to  the  Intention  of  thofe  Perfoiis  who 
were  the  principal  Agents  in  tkem,  A  Regard 
to  divine  Providence  heightens  our  Satisfadrion  in 
reading  Hijlory^  and  tends  to  throw  an  agree- 
able Light  upon  the  moft  gloomy  and  difgufling 
Parts  of  it,  Hijiory^  in  the  Misfortunes  and 
Hard/Iiips  to  which  the  moft  difl in gui filed  Perjon- 
aires  have  been  reduced^  gives  a  deep  conviClion 
of  the  Inf  ability  of  all  human  Things^  prepares 
our  Minds  to  fubmit  'to  Adverfity  with  Refgna^ 
tion^  and  makes  us  acquiefce  in  the  more  humble 
Stations  of  Life.  Laflly^  the  moji  common  Ob- 
fervations  on  the  Tempers  and  Manners  of  Men ^ 
fich  as  we  7iiay  collecl  every  Day  from  common 
Lifey  af;eCi  us  much  more  frongly  when  we  fee 
them  exemplified  in  the  Hijlory  of  great  Perfon- 
ages.  At  what  Age  Hijlory  ought  to  be  read. 
In  what  Senfe  proper  fer  every  Age, 

Thirdly,  Hiftory  tends  to  ftrengthen  the 
fentiments  of  virtue,  by  the  variety  of  views 
in  which  it  exhibits  the  condud  of  divine 
Providence,  and  points  out  the  hand  of  God, 
in  the  affairs  of  men.  For  certainly  whatever 
fuggefts  to  us  the  idea  of  a  divine  Being,  either 
in  the  end,  or  means,  of  great  events,  muft  be 
favourable  to  piety  and  virtue. 
•  That  the  world  has  a  governor  or  fiiper^ 
intendant^  is  juft  as  evident  as  that  it  had  a 

maker. 
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maker.  For  no  perfon  does  any  thing  -without 
fome  defign,  or  without  intending  to  make 
fome  ufe  of  it.  A  teiefcope  is  made  to  be 
ufed  for  the  better  diiiinguiOiing  diftant  ob- 
jects, the  eye  itfelf  for  feeing  things  at  a  mo- 
derate diftance  from  us,  and  no  doubt,  men^ 
and  the  worlds   for  fome  end  or  other. 

And  as  the  fame  Being  that  made  the 
greatefl  things,  made  the  fmallefl:  things  alfo, 
all  being  parts  of  the  fame  fyfiem,  fome  ufe, 
no  doubt,  is  made  of  every  thing,  even  what 
appears  to  us  the  mofl:  inconfiderable  ;  fo  that, 
as  our  Saviour  obferved,  "  a  fparrow  falls  not 
"  to  the  ground  without  God,  and  the  very 
"  hairs  of  our  heads  are  numbered."  Alfo,  as 
nothing  was  made^  fo  nothing  can  come  to  pafs 
without  the  knowledge,  the  appointment,  or 
permiiTion  of  God.  Something,  therefore,  is 
intended  by  every  thing  that  happens^  as  well 
as  by  every  thing  that  is  made.  But  in  little 
things  a  defign  is  not  fo  apparent  as  in  greater 
and  more  ftriking  things.  Though,  therefore, 
the  hand  of  God  be  really  in  every  thing  that 
happens,  and  that  is  recorded  in  hiftory,  our 
attention  is  m.ore  forcibly  dravvn  to  it  in  great 
events,  and  efpeciaily  in  things  which  happen  j 
in  a  manner  unexpeded  by  us  :  in  events  in 
which  the  hand  of  man  is  leaft  feen,  the  hand 

of 
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of  God  is  moft  eafily  feen  and  acknowledged  ; 
though  in  fad  it  is  equally  concerned  in  every 
thing  J  men  and  their  fchemes  and  exploits 
being  only  inflruments  in  his  hand,  employed 
-as  the  moil  fit  means  to  execute  his  purpofes. 

How  can  we  help  acknowledging  the  hand 
of  God  when  we  fee  great  and  important 
events  brought  about  by  feemingly  trifling  and 
inconfiderable  means  j  or  by  means  which 
feem  to  have  little  or  no  relation  to  the  end  • 
as  when  our  king  James  and  both  houfes  of 
parliament  w^ere  refcued  from  deftrudion,  by 
a  letter  which  a  confpirator  fent  with  a  view 
to  fave  one  of  the  members  of  the  Houfe  of 
Lords  for  whom  he  had  a  friendfhip  ? 

Who  would  have  imagined  that  the  defire 
which  Henry  VIII.  had  to  be  divorced  from 
his  v^^ife,  would  have  brought  about  the  re- 
formation in  England  ?  The  indifcretion  of  a 
Portugucfe  prieft,  who  would  not  give  place 
to  one  of  the  king's  officers  in  Japan,  and  the 
obftinacy  of  the  jefuits,  in  refufing  to  give  up 
the  houfe  which  a  nobleman  had  given  them, 
when  his  fon  claimed  it  back  again,  ocrafioned 
the  extirpation  of  the  Roman  catholic  religion 
in  that  country. 

But  what  moft  of  all  (hows  the  hand  of  Pro- 
vidence,  and  the  weaknefs  and  ihortfighted- 

nefs 
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nefs  of  men,  are  great  events  being  brought 
about  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  perfons 
who  were  the  chief  inftruments  of  them,  and 
by  the  very  means  which  were  intended  to 
produce  a  contrary  event.  Thus  perfecution 
has  always  been  the  means  of  promoting  the 
perfecuted  rehgion ;  infomuch,  that  it  is  be- 
come a  common  proverb,  that  "  the  blood 
"  of  the  martyrs  is  the  feed  of  the  church." 
Thus,  likewifc,  Athens,  Lacedgemon,  Car- 
thage, Rome,  and  many  other  ftates  have  been 
ruined  by  their  own  fuccefTes.  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  by  his  intolerable  oppreiTion,  was  the 
caufe  of  the  freedom  of  the  flates  of  Holland. 
Such  has  often  been  the  confequence  of  wicked 
men  over-ading  their  parts.  Thus  alfo  the 
fenate  of  Rome  was  once  faved  by  Catiline's 
making  the  fignal  for  the  mafTacre  too  foon. 

With  what  fatisfatftion  may  a  perfon  who 
has  an  eye  to  divine  Providence  read  fuch  a 
paiTage  as  the  following  in  Machiavel,  that 
Borgia  had  fo  well  condu<fled  his  meafures, 
that  he  muft  have  been  mafter  of  Rome,  and 
of  the  whole  ccclefiaflical  eftate,  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  but  that  it  was  impolTible 
for  him  to  forefce  that  he  himfelf  would  be 
at  the  point  of  death  at  the  very  time  that 
Alexander  his  father  finifhcd  his  life.     They 

were 
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were  both  poifoned  at  an  entertainment,  by  a 
miftake  of  the  waiter,  who  ferved  them  with 
the  wine  which  was  to  have  taken  off  their 
enemies. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing,  in  the  hiftory  of 
divine  Providence,  that  perfons  being  known 
to  have  abihties  fhall  have  been  the  means  of 
keeping  them  in  obfcurity,  while  others  have 
been  advanced  in  confequence  of  their  Teem- 
ing infignificance.  If  Auguftus  had  fhown 
any  capacity,  as  a  ftatefman  or  general,  any 
greatnefs  of  foul,  or  any  thing  in  the  leafl 
enterprifing,  at  firft,  he  would  probably  never 
have  been  mafter  of  the  Roman  empire.  But 
while  Cicero,  and  Antony,  in  their  turns, 
thought  to  make  a  tool  of  him,  they,  unknown 
to  themfeives,  increafed  his  power  and  influ- 
ence, at  the  expence  of  their  own. 

In  this  view  it  is  very  amufing,  and  ufeful, 
to  confider  to  what  a  different  purpofe,  the 
labour,  powers,  and  works  of  men,  and  na- 
tions, have  been  employed,  from  what  was 
originally  thought  of  and  intended  ;  as  that 
the  Romans,  after  all  their  conquefts  of  other 
nations,  fhould  be  often  governed  by  favage 
and  tyrannical  barbarians,  fuch  as  Maximin 
and  others ;  and  that  that  city,  the  mittrefs  of 
the  world,  which  was  built  by  Romulus,  and 

whofc 
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whofe  power  was  enlarged  by  fuch  men  as 
Camillus,  Scipio  Africanus,  Marius,  Sylla, 
Casfar,  Pompey,  and  Trajan,  fhould  now  be 
in  fubje(f^ion  to  thfe  pope,  and  the  feat  of  a 
power  totally  different  from  what  had  before 
refided  in  it,  and  of  which  the  founders  conld 
have  no  conception.  How  far  was  Co/iftantine 
from  forefeeing,  that  Conftantinople  would  be 
the  capital  of  the  Turkifh  empire,  and  the 
principal  fupport  of  a  religion  oppofite  to  that 
which  he  eftablifhed.  How  far,  alfo,  were  the 
heads  of  the  Grecian  commonwealths  from 
forefeeing,  that  their  country,  the  feat  of  arts 
and  liberty,  would  ever  become  the  moft  igno- 
rant and  enflaved  of  all  the  ftates  of  Europe. 

A  regard  to  divine  Providence  is,  likewife, 
extremely  ufeful  to  heighten  our  fatisfadion 
in  reading  hiftory,  and  throw  an  agreeable 
light  upon  the  mofl  gloomy  and  difgufting 
parts  of  it.  With  a  view  to  this,  the  moft 
difagreeable  objeds  in  hiftory  will  bear  to  be 
looked  upon  with  fatisfacflion.  And  could  we 
fee  every  event,  in  all  its  connexions,  and  moft 
diftant  influences,  we  fhould,  no  doubt,  per- 
feOly  acquiefce  in  every  thing  that  comes  to 
pafs  under  the  government  of  God  ;  in  feeing 
that  all  evils  lead  to,  and  terminate  in,  a 
greater  good.     But   in  many   cafes,   we    fee 

Vol.  I.  Q  events 
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events  which  give  us  pain  at  firft  fight,  and 
which  occafion  much  regret  and  difappoint- 
ment,  to  thofe  who  give  more  fcope  to  their 
pafTions  than  to  their  reflexion  while  they  are 
reading ;  which,  neverthelefs,  if  we  look  no 
farther  than  the  next  and  immediate  confe- 
quences,  we  fiiall  be  thoroughly  fatisfied  and 
pleafed  with. 

No  perfon  converfant  with  the  ancient  claf^ 
Ileal  hiftorians,  and  who  has  thereby  acquired 
a  claflical  tafte,  and  clalTical  notions  of  liberty y 
but  regrets  that  Rome,  in  the  height  of  its 
glory,  ll^iould  fall  under  the  power  of  mafters. 
But  it  is  becaufe  he  does  not  confider  that  all 
thjc  provinces  of  the  vaft  Roman  empire  were 
moft  miferably  opprefTed  and  plundered  by  the 
republican  governors,  who  had  little  to  fear 
from  courts  of  jurtice  ;  but  were  relieved  and 
happy  under  the  government  of  perfons  who 
lived  in  conftant  fear  of  being  accufed  of  mal- 
adminiftration,  to  an  inexorable  mafter.  Nay 
the  provinces  were  not  much  lefs  happy  under 
Tiberius  and  Nero,  than  under  Trajan  and 
the  Antonines. 

A  reader  of  Thucydidcs  is  apt  to  be  ex- 
tremely mortified  at  the  ill-treatment  of  Al- 
cibiades,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  be- 
fore Syracufe.     Bat  it  is  becaufe  he  does  not 
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think  what  would  probably  have  been  the 
confequence  of  the  fuccefs  of  that  expedition  i 
namely,  the  llavery  of  Greece,  and,  from 
the  nature  of  its  government,  the  confuiion 
and  llavery  of  Athens  too.  As  fuccefs  natu- 
rally points  out  our  favourite  hero  to  us,  we 
cannot  help  conceiving  a  violent  indignation 
againft  Hanno,  for  taking  no  more  care  to 
fend  recruits  to  Hannibal,  after  the  battle  of 
Cannae.  But  juftly  did  he,  and  all  Carthage, 
dread  the  power  of  Hannibal,  when  mafter  of 
Rome,  v\ho  was  able  to  change  the  whole 
form  of  their  government,  even  whea  he  was 
conquered. 

Thefe  obvious  remarks  I  mention  here,  to 
fhow  the  necefTity  of  thought  and  refle£iio7i 
in  reading  hiflory.  Farther  obfervations  of 
this  kind,  and  fuch  as  are  lefs  obvious,  I  fhall 
referve  for  another  part  of  this  courfe  of  lec- 
tures, in  which  I  fhall  endeavour  to  enter  a 
little  farther  into  the  views  and  condud  of 
divine  Providence,  in  the  government  of  the 
world. 

In  the  fourth  place,  hiftory,  in  the  misfor- 
tunes and  hardships  to  which  the  moft  diftin- 
guifhed  perfonages  have  been  reduced,  gives 
us  a  deep  convidion  of  the  infiability  of  all 
human  things,  and  prepares  our  minds,  to  fub^ 
G  2  mit 
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mit  to  adverfity  with  more  patience  and  re- 
fignation,  as  to  a  condition  from  which  we^ 
fee  none  are  exempt.  Even  the  misfortunes 
and  difappointments  of  brave  and  good  men, 
who  have  brought  themfelves  into  difficulties, 
in  confequence  of  their  generous  attempts,  in 
favour  of  the  liberties  and  befl  interefts  of 
mankind,  do  not,  as  exhibited  in  hiflory,  in 
the  leaft  tend  to  flacken  our  zeal  in  the  fame 
glorious  caufe ;  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
make  us  more  prudent  in  the  choice  and  pro- 
fecution  of  our  meafures,  to  attain  the  fame 
end,  and  difpofe  us  to  yield  to  difappointment 
with  a  better  grace.  That  an  acquaintance 
with  hiitoy  has  this  efred,  I  appeal  to  what 
any  perfon  feels  after  reading  of  the  untimely 
end  of  Agis,  Cato,  Brutus,  Hampden,  and  the 
great  Algernon  Sydney.  The  honourable  men- 
tion that  will,  to  the  end  of  the  world,  be 
made  of  fuch  glorious,  though  unfortunate 
men  as  thefe,  will  raife  up  more  friends  to  the 
iame  great  interefts  ;  while  their  misfortunes 
will  only  ferve  to  make  thofe  friends  more 
prudent,  and  therefore  probably  more  fuccefs- 
ful  in  their  endeavours. 

But,    independently    of    thefe   martyrs  of 
liberty  railing  up  more,   and  more  fuccefsful 
patrons  of  it,  the  confideration  of  the  remark- 
able 
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able  reverfes  of  fortune,  in  the  hiftory  of  con- 
fiderable  perfonages,  has  a  fine  effed  upon  the 
human  mind.  It  wonderfully  foftens  and 
calms  it,  and  gives  it  an  excellent  temper  for 
encountering  with  the  viciffitudcs  of  life. 
What  other  fenfations  do  we  feel,  while  we 
read  that  Henrietta,  daughter  of  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  and  wife  to  Charles  I.  of  England, 
was  reduced  to  the  utmoft  extremity  of  pover- 
ty J  and  that  her  daughter,  who  was  after- 
wards married  to  a  brother  of  Lewis  XIV.  is 
faid  to  have  lain  in  bed  for  want  of  fuel  to 
keep  her  warm,  while  the  people  of  Paris, 
blind  with  rage,  paid  no  attention  to  their 
fufFerings.  The  fame  kind  of  fenfations  we 
feel,  when  we  read  of  the  great  and  fuccefsful 
general  Belifarius  (if  the  ftory  be  true)  beg- 
ing  his  bread  ;  of  Cortez,  the  renowned  con- 
queror of  Mexico,  living  unknown  and  in 
difgrace  in  Spain,  and  fcarce  able  to  get  to 
fpeak  to  his  mafter  Charles  V.  though  when 
the  king  aiked,  who  the  fellow  was  that  was 
fo  clamorous  to  fpeak  to  him,  he  cried  out, 
"  I  am  one  who  have  gotten  your  majefty 
"  more  provinces,  than  your  father  left  you 
"  towns."  He  afterwards  ferved  in  a  rank  lit- 
tle higher  than  that  of  a  common  foldier  on 
the  coaft  of  Barbary. 

G  3  Fifthly, 
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Fifthly,  Thefe  great  revcrfes  of  fortune, 
and  calamities  of  men  in  high  Nations,  at  the 
fame  tirqe  that  they  are  hardly  ever  known  to 
difcourage  men  of  ability  and  fpirit  from  un- 
dertaking the  public  fervice,  when  regularly 
called  to  it,  may  juftly  make  perfons  who  are 
born  to  private  flations,  and  who  have  no 
opportunity  of  rifing  above  them,  content 
with  their  fituation.  The  many  who  have 
abdicated  royalty,  as  Chriftiana  queen  of  Swe- 
den, Charles  V.  emperor  of  Germany,  Vidor 
Aiuadeus,  king  of  Sardinia,  John  Cafimir, 
king  of  Poland,  and  others,  convince  us  that 
crowns  do  not  always  lit  eafy  ;  and  that  per- 
fons in  high  ftations  have  need  of  a  ftrong 
fenfe  of  honour  and  integrity  to  make  their 
fatigues  and  misfortunes  tolerable. 

It  is  no  unufeful  fentiment  that  we  colled 
from  reading  that  Richlieu  fhortened  his  days 
Ipy  the  uneafinefs  with  which  he  was  devoured 
in  the  fullnefs  of  his  power.  What  Voltaire 
fays  of  Lewis  XIV.  is  an  excellent  memento 
to  the  ambitious  ,  that  he  faw  all  his  family 
perifh  by  premature  deaths ;  that  though,  to- 
wards the  clofe  of  his  life,  he  appeared  in 
public  as  ufual,  in  private  the  pain  of  his  ma- 
ny misfortunes  pierced  him  to  the  heart,  and 
threw  him  into  convulfions  j  that  he  met  with 

domeftic 
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domeftic  lofTes  at  the  conclufion  of  an  unfuc- 
cefsful  war,  and  before  he  was  fure  of  obtain- 
ing a  peace,  and  at  a  time  when  a  famine  had 
wafted  his  kingdom  j  and  that  he  loft  in  the 
minds  of  his  fubjeds,  during  the  laft  three 
years  of  his  hfe,  all  the  refpe6t  and  efteem  he 
had  gained  by  his  great  adions. 

The  advantage  of  preferring  a  private  fitua- 
tion,  efpecially  to  entering  into  the  views  of 
fadion,  we  fee  in  the  fecurity  and  long  life  of 
Atticus,  in  the  moft  diftra6ted  times  of  the  Ro- 
man hiftory;  and  inRichardCromwell,  who  liv- 
ed to  a  great  age  contented  and  happy,  whereas 
his  fither  never  knew  what  happinefs  was. 
The  hiilory  of  very  few  great  ftatefmen  can 
match  that  of  cardinal  Fleury,  of  whom  we 
read,  that  his  fchemes  were  crowned  with 
fuccefs  from  the  year  1726  to  1742  ;  that  he 
lived  ninety  years,  and  preferved  his  faculties 
unimpaired  to  the  laft;  which  makes  his  hiftori- 
an  fay,  that,  if  ever  there  was  a  happy  man 
upon  earth,  it  was  doubtlefs  cardinal  Fleury. 

Laftly,  thofe  obfervations  on  the  tempers 
and  manners  of  men,  which  we  may  colledl 
every  day  from  common  life,  affedt  us  much 
more  ftrongly  when  we  fee  th^m  exemplified 
in  the  hiftory  of  great  perfonages.  We  fee, 
for  inftance,  every  day,  that  almoft  all  perfons 
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who  are  intrufted  with  power  abufe  it.  But 
this  is  better  exemplified  in  kings  and  mini- 
flers  of  ftate.  We  fee  again  that  men  in  low 
circumftances  are  apt  to  be  defpifed,  and  that 
court  is  ahvays  paid  to  the  great  and  the  pow- 
erful. But  this  maxim  receives  a  ttronger 
confirmation,  and  makes  a  deeper  impreflion, 
than  any  occurrence  in  private  life  could  oc- 
cafion,  when  we  think  what  court  was  paid  to 
Oliver  Cromwell,  by  all  the  princes  of  Europe, 
while  L  harles  II.  then  in  exile,  could  not  ob- 
tain an  interview  with  the  minifters  of  either 
France  or  Spain,  at  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees, 
though  he  made  a  journey  on  purpofe  to  ob- 
tain it. 

It  is  a  common  and  juft  obfervation,  that, 
through  the  inconliancy  of  our  nature,  men 
are  liable  to  conceive  halty  and  unreafonable 
difguft  at  their  fituation,  and  yet,  when  they 
have  changed  it,  wifii  to  refume  it ;  and  this 
we  fee  exemplified  in  private  life  almoft  every 
day.  But  ever  fo  many  examples  of  this  kind 
do  not  fuake  fb  great  an  impreflion  upon  us, 
as  the  hiflory  of  Vidor  Amadeus  king  of  Sar- 
dinia, who  abdicated  the  crown  through  mere 
caprice,  but  found,  as  fome  hiliorian  fays, 
that  the  company  of  his  miftrefs,  who  was 
become  his  wife,  devotion,  and  the  tranquil- 
lity 
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lity  of  retirement,  could  not  fatlsfy  a  foul 
occupied  during  fifty  years  with  the  affairs  of 
Europe.  He  was  defirous  of  regaining  the 
throne  even  by  force,  and  afterwards  died  in 
confinement. 

How  incapable  riches  and  power  are  to  fa- 
tisfy  the  mind  of  man,  is  an  obfervation  which 
few  perfons,  in  the  courfe  of  their  own  expe- 
rience, have  not  feen  occafion  to  make.  But 
the  fentiment  makes  a  deeper  imprefTion  upon 
us  when  we  fee  it  exemplified  in  the  hiltory 
of  flatefmen  and  conquerors ;  and  as  it  is 
beautifully  exhibited  in  a  converfation  which 
pafTed  between  Pyrrhus  and  his  miniiier 
Cyneas,  before  their  expedition  into  Italy.  The 
minifter  alked  the  king  what  he  propofed  to 
do  when  he  had  fubducd  the  Romans  f  He 
anfwered,  Pafs  into  Sicily.  What  then  ?  faid 
the  minifter.  Conquer  the  Carthaginians, 
replies  the  king.  And  what  follows  that  ? 
fays  the  miniller.  Be  fovereign  of  Greece,  and 
then  enjoy  ourfelves,  faid  the  king.  And  why, 
replied  the  fenfible  minifler,  can  we  not  do 
this  /a/l  even  now  ? 

To  add  one  inflance  more  :  we  fee  the  va- 
nity of  the  living  in  their  boundlefs  provilion 
for  futurity,  and  in  the  diffipation  of  the  large 
fortunes  of  covetous  perfons,  by  the  extrava- 
gance 
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gance  of  their  heirs.  But  it  does  not  afFed  us 
near  fo  much  as  when  we  are  reading  in  hifto- 
ry,  that  the  riches  which  Sixtus  V.  amafTed  in 
his  pontificate,  and  thofe  which  Henry  IV.  of 
France  had  with  great  difficulty  faved,  were 
fquandered  aw^ay  within  lefs  than  a  year  after 
their  deaths ;  alfo  that  the  treafure  which 
Henry  VII.  of  England  had  raifed  by  every 
art  of  extortion  went  almoft  as  faft. 

Thus  we  have  feen  how,  by  hiftory,  our 
minds  are  agreeably  entertained,  our  pallions 
are  exercifed,  and  our  judgments^  are  formed, 
fo  as  either  to  fit  us  for  the  bufinefs  of  life, 
or  furnifh  us  with  materials  for  fcience ;  how 
fentiments  of  virtue  are  acquired,  and  the  beft 
moral  maxims  of  condu(f^  are  moft  deeply 
impreffed  upon  our  minds.  All  thefe  advan- 
tages refult  from  hiftory  as  a  Jiudy,  There 
arc  other  advantages  refulting  to  mankind 
from  it,  in  a  different  manner,  as  only  one 
inftrument  of  recording  tranfadions.  How 
imperfed,  for  inf^ance,  without  hiflory,  would 
be  our  knowledge  of  genealogies,  and  confe- 
quently  of  the  order  of  important  fucceffions, 
and  how  precarious  would  be  the  advantage, 
refulting  from  conventions  and  treaties  of  all 
kinds,  if  all  the  articles  of  them  were  repofited 
only  in  the  memory  of  the  contracting  parties. 

We 
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We  read  that  the  boundaries  of  feme  of  the 
Grecian  ftates  were  once  determied  by  a  verfe 
of  Homer,  who,  in  his  defcription  of  Greece, 
relates  what  they  were  in  his  time. 

The  preceding  account  of  the  ufes  of  hiftory 
will  afTift  us  in  determining  what  has  former- 
ly been  a  fubjed  of  debate  among  the  critics, 
namely,  at  what  age  hiftory   is   proper  to  be 

read. 

Coniidering  the    various  ufes  to  which  the 

fludy  of  hiftory  has  been  fhown  to  be  fubfer- 
vient,  I  fee  no  reafon  why  we  fhould  helitate 
to  pronounce,  that  it  can  neither  be  begun 
too  early,  nor  continued  too  late.  If  hiiiory 
amufe  the  imagination,  exercife  and  improve 
the  paffions,  infpire  a  tafte  for  true  glory, 
juft  fentiments  of,  and  a  love  for,  virtue,  and 
thereby  form  the  temper ^  and  prepare  men  for 
converfing  with  the  w^orld  j  what  can  be  more 
proper  for  young  perfons  ?  i\nd  fince  the 
mind  cannot  be  too  well  furnifhed  in  thefe 
refpeds,  and  men  cannot  have  too  large  a 
ftock  of  this  anticipated  experience^  the  ftudy  of 
it  muft  be  ufeful  while  there  remains  any 
thing  of  the  part  we  have  to  ad  on  the  theatre 
of  the  world.  Moreover,  fince  hiftory  fur- 
nilhes  materials  for  the  fineft  fpeculations,  and 
the  moft  important  fciences,  it  cannot  but  be 

of 
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of  fervice  while  we  make  any  ufe  of  our  intel- 
ledual  faculties. 

Since  hiftory  may  be  confidered  as  contain- 
ing examples  of  the  fcicnces  o£  morals  and/>o- 
h'tt'cs  chiefly,  no  doubt  a  perfon  who  has  ftu- 
died  thefe  fciences,  is  qualified  to  read  hiftory 
"with  more  pleafure  and  advantage.  But  then 
it  muft  likewife  be  confidered,  that  it  is  im- 
poflible  to  be  mafter  of  thefe  fciences  without 
a  knowledge  of  hiftory.  Their  influences  and 
ufes  are  reciprocal.  Thus  the  perfon  who  has 
iludied  the  grammar  of  any  language  will  read 
authors  who  have  written  in  it  with  more  eafe 
and  advantage.  But  grammars  could  never 
have  been  made  without  a  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  languages  for  which  they  were 
made,  nor  even  learned,  without  the  ufe  of 
examples  borrowed  from  thofe  languages. 

That  young  perfons  are  not  capable  of 
making  a  right  ufe  of  hiftorical  examples  in  a 
moral  refped  w^as  obviated  when  the  advan- 
tages of  history  above  experience  were  men- 
tioned. If  what  was  faid  there  be  confidered, 
it  will  appear  much  fafer  for  a  child  to  be 
trufted  with  a  piece  of  hiftory  than  to  hear 
the  common  news  of  the  town  he  lives  in. 
It  is  certain  that  neither  in  the  one  or  the 
other  is  exad  juftice  done  to  the  charaders  of 

men 
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men  in  the  events  of  their  lives.  But  in  hif- 
tory  it  is  done  much  more  completely  than  it 
is  within  the  compafs  of  any  particular  per- 
fon's  obfervation. 

A  proper  regard,  no  doubt,  ought  to  be  had 
to  the  age,  experience,  and  previoufly  acquired 
knowledge,  as  well  as  the  intended  fphere  of 
life,  of  the  perfons  to  whom  particular  hiftories 
are  recommended.     It  would  be  very  prepof- 
terous  to  advife  any  perfon  to  begin  the  ftudy 
of  hiftory  with   fuch  writers  as  Polybius   or 
Tacitus,  and  to  end  with  Livy,  Quintus  Cur- 
tius,  or  Cornelius  Nepos.     Common  fenfe  wall 
dired   that  hiftories    which    tend  chiefly   ta 
amufe  the  imagination,  or  inforce  the  pkinefl 
infl:ru6lions  in  morals,   ought  rather  to  be  re- 
commended to  young  perfons,  who  w^ill  both 
have  the  moft  relifli  for   fuch  works,   and  to 
whom  they  will  be  of  the  greateft  ufe  j  and 
that  hiftories  which   furnifh  more  exercife  for 
the  judgment  fhould  be  referved  for  an  age  in 
which  that  faculty  is  riper.     However,  there 
can  be  no  great  inconvenience  in  young  per- 
fons being  indulged  in  reading  almoft  all  hif- 
tories promifcuoufly.     Their  natural  difpofi- 
tion,  and  previous  acquirements,  will  direct 
them  to  what  they  are  moft  capable  of  profit- 
ing by,  and  the  higher  ufes  of  the  fame  works 

may 
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may  be  fafely  left  to  be  reaped  at  a  fecond 
Derufal,  in  a  more  advanced  ftage  of  life.  No 
general  hiftory  is  better  calculated  for  the  ufe 
of  young  perfons  than  that  of  RoUin. 


PART  II. 


OF   THE   SOURCES   OF  HISTORY. 


LECTURE   IV. 

Importance  of  Records ,  What  have  been  the  prin^ 
cipal  Methods  of  tranfnitting  to  Pojierity  the 
Knowledge  of  Etents ^  tuith  the  Advantages  and. 
ImperfcCiions  of  each.  Oral  Iradition,  De^ 
ptndtnt  and  independent  Evidence,  To  cjlimate 
the  Value  offmgle  Evidences,  Hijlorical  Exain-^ 
pies.  The  Corruption  of  Tradition  exemplified 
in  ecclcfiafical  Hijiory^  and  the  ancient  Hijiory 
of  Egypt,  Difference  between  ancient  and  mo- 
dern Times  with  RcfpeCl  to  the  Communication  of 
Intelligence, 

Though  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  man- 
kind, in  very  early  and  rude  ages,  could  be 
aware  of  any  of  the  advantages  which  arife 

from 
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from    Hiftory  as  a  Jiudy^   or  that  they  could 
even    have    much    occalion    to   tranfmit    the 
knowlege  of  any  of  their  tranfa^fiions  to  pof- 
terity  j  yet  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  the 
apprehenfion  of  the  ufefuhiefs  of  fome  contri- 
vance for  this  purpofe   muft  very  foon'  liave 
arifen  in    the   minds  of  a  people    who  wxre 
forming   themfelves   into   any  kind  o{  Jociety. 
No  fociety,   for  inftance,   can  fubfifl:  without 
compads  and  agreements ;    and  thefe  are  fo 
manifeftly  liable  to  be  forgotten,   or  evaded 
(particularly   as   the   obligation  of  keeping  a 
promife  is   feldom  found  to  have  much  force 
among  barbarians)   that  it  muft  have  imme- 
diately appeared  defirable  to  have  fome  ftand- 
ing  memorials  of  them,   as  a   better  fecurity 
for  their  obfervance  than  the  memory,  or  the 
honour  of  the   contrading  parties.     Various 
other    more  cxtenfive  ufes    of   records  could 
not  fail  to  occur  in  a  more  improved  ftate  of 
fociety;  and  With  the  improvements  of  focie- 
ty, and  the  multiplied  ufes  of  records,  it  may 
reafonably  be  fuppofed  that  the  methods  of 
recording  would  like  wife  improve.  According- 
ly we  find  that  thefe  have  been  various ;   and 
the  traces  of  paft  events  which  the  pradice  of 
thefe  methods  has  left  in  the  world,  are  the 
chief  fources  to  which  all  hiftorians  muft  have 
recourfe  for  their  materials. 

Under 
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Under  this  fecond  head,  of  the  fources  of 
hiftory^  I  propofe  to  enumerate  all,  or  at  leaft 
the  principal,  methods  that  have  been  made 
ufe  of  for  tranfmitting  to  pofterity  the  know- 
ledge of  paft  events ;  and  I  fhall  treat  of  them 
in  what  I  apprehend  to  be  their  natural  order, 
beginning  with  the  firfl  and  leaft  perfed,  and 
ending  with  the  laft  and  moft  perfed,  that 
human  ingenuity  has  yet  invented.  Under 
each  head  I  fhall  confider  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  on  which  it  refts,  and  give  a  general 
account  of  the  information  we  may  exped 
from  it.  After  thefe  dired  fources  of  hiitory, 
I  fhall  mention  the  principal  of  thofe  means 
by  which  we  are  able  indire6ily  to  afcertain,' 
and  tranfmit  the  knowledge  of  important 
fads. 

Before  the  invention  of  the  arts  of  writing, 
carving,  and  painting,  Oral  Tradition  muft 
have  been  the  only  vehicle  of  hiftorical  know- 
ledge; and,  with  refpeft  to  this,  it  is  well 
worth  our  notice,  that  the  wifdom  of  Pro- 
vidence has  made  provifion  for  the  inftrudion 
of  youth  in  the  difpofitions  and  circumftances 
of  their  aged  parents.  When  the  adive  fcenes 
of  their  lives  are  clofed,  their  adive  powers 
being  fpent,  but  the  adive  palfions  of  their 
nature  ftill  fo  much  awake,   as  deeply  to  in- 

tereft 
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terefl  them  in  public  tranfadions,  fince  they 
can  have  but  Httle  fhare  in,  and  enjoyment 
of,  the  prefent^  they  are  perpetually  review- 
ing, and  taking  pleafure  in  relating,  the  paji 
fcenes  of  their  lives  j  which,  being  impreffed 
when  their  minds  were  vigorous  and  reten- 
tive, are  faithfully  retained  in  memory.  Thus 
the  natural  talkativenefs  of  old  age,  meeting 
with  the  natural  inquifitivenefs  and  curiolity 
of  youth,  makes  a  happy  coincidence  of  cir- 
cumftances,  very  favourable  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  knowledge  and  inftrudion. 

It  muft  be  confefTed,  and  it  is  obvious  to 
conceive,  that  this  method  of  conveying  hif- 
torical  knowledge  muft  have  been  very  im- 
perfed,  and  inadequate  for  feveral  important 
ufes  of  hiftory.  But,  notwithftanding  this, 
it  might  have  been  much  more  exteniive  and 
exad  than  we,  who  chiefly  make  ufe  of  dif- 
ferent and  more  perfed  methods,  can  well 
imagine.  It  is  univerfally  true,  that  wheri 
any  art  has  been  long  difufed,  it  grows  lefs 
perfed,  and  more  infufEcient,  than  when 
mankind,  through  want  of  any  other,  were 
obliged  to  make  the  moft  of  itj  and  it  is 
therefore  apt  to  fuffer  more  upon  comparifon 
with  a  new,  and  more  cultivated  art  than, 
in  the  natureof  things,  it  ought  to  do.   Thus 

Vol.  I.  H  we 
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we  fee  that  perfons  who  have  no  knowledge  of 
written  numbers  are  much  readier  in  mental 
computation,  than  thofe  who  have  been  ufed 
to  have  recourfe  to  their  pen  upon  every  oc- 
cafion. 

It  is  very  poifible,  therefore,  that  we  may 
entertain  too  mean  an  opinion  of  the  flate  of 
hiftorical  knowledge  before  the  invention  of 
the  prefent  arts  of  recording  events  ;  fince 
perfons  who  had  no  hiftories  to  read  would 
make  more  inquiries,  and  take  more  pains  to 
procure  information  from  all  quarters,  and 
would,  of  courfe,  be  more  capable  of  inform- 
ing others,  than  any  perfons  now  living  could 
be  with  refped  to  what  they  have  not  learned 
from  books.  It  is  not  improbable  but  that, 
in  thofe  unlettered  ages,  every  elderly  perfon 
would  be  pofTefTed  of  a  little  treafure  of  hif- 
tory  j  which  would  not  confiil  of  his  own 
family  ftories  only,  but  contain  many  parti- 
culars relative  to  the  general  ftate  of  his 
country,   and  other  neighbouring  nations. 

■  Thefe  informations  were  the  fources  from 
which  Herodotus  derived  the  greateft  part  of 
his  hiftory  j  and  the  growing  reputation  of 
that  author  demonftrates  how  much  real  and 
ufeful  knowledge  a  man  of  fenfe  and  inquiry 
may  get  by  fuch  channels. 

To 
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To  fecure  the  remembrance  of  very  im- 
portant fad:s,  particularly  of  compads  and 
treaties,  we  find  it  to  have  been  the  cuftoin 
in  all  nations  before  the  ufe  of  letters,  and 
even  continued  long  after  their  introdudion, 
to  recite  them  before  large  ftated  affemblies 
of  people.  Hereby,  both  an  air  of  import- 
ance was  given  to  them,  and  a  greater  num- 
ber of  witneffes  w^as  provided  for  them.  For 
many  ages  in  England,  every  contrad  of 
importance  was  made  in  fome  public  court; 
and  no  bargain  or  fale  of  goods  was  valid  un- 
lefs  made  in  the  open  market.  It  is  not  wholly 
improbable,  but  that  it  might  be  in  confe- 
quence  of  fuch  cuftoms  as  thefe  that  Hero- 
dotus was  led  to  recite  his  written  hiftory 
before  the  general  affembly  of  Greece  at  the 
Olympic  games. 

It  is  a  very  good  method  which  the  Indians 
of  North  America  ufe,  to  enable  them  to  re- 
tain in  memory  all  the  articles  of  a  complex 
treaty.  The  public  orator  delivers  to  one  of 
his  attendants  a  firing  of  wampum  upon  the 
recital  of  every  article  j  fo  that  each  is  in- 
trufled  to  a  different  perfon,  and  he  is  pro- 
vided with  a  memorial,  that  may  frequently 
remind  him  of  it,  and  thereby  the  more  deep- 
ly imprefs  it  on  his  memory. 

H  2  The 
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The  paintings  of  the  Mexicans  anfwered 
the  fame  purpofe  much  better,  and  contained 
a  pretty  full  hiftory  of  the  nation  from  a  very 
early  period.  They  confifted  of  the  figures 
of  natural  objeds,  fometimcs  contraded  into 
hieroglyphics^  mixed  with  many  fymbolical 
characters ;  and  the  names  of  perfons  and 
places  were  diflinguifhed  by  the  figures  of  the 
objeds  which  the  names  exprelTed.  Thus, 
with  the  help  of  tradition  (there  being  perfons 
whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  explain  thefe  pic- 
tures) they  conveyed  to  future  ages  a  very 
competent  knowledge  of  the  paft. 

But,  notwithftanding  every  method  of  im- 
proving merely  oral  tradition,  it  feems  to  have 
been  not  without  reafon,  that  fir  Ifaac  New- 
ton lays  it  down  as  a  general  maxim,  that 
things  faid  to  have  been  done  above  a  hundred, 
or  two  hundred,  years  before  the  ufe  of  let- 
ters are  worthy  of  little  credit.  And  if  we 
confider  the  nature  of  evidence,  the  reafon- 
ablenefs  of  this  afiTertion  will  be  more  appa- 
rent j  and  particularly  if  we  attend  to  the 
great  difference  there  is  between  dependent 
and  independent  evidence. 

If  the  evidence  of  a  facft  depend  upon  a 
number  of  original  witncfi"cs,  no  way  con- 
neded  with  one  another,   fo  that  the  infufii- 

ciency 
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ciency  of  one  {hall  not  at  all  affed  the  reft, 
the  fad  will  not  be  improbable  unlefs  the 
deficiency  of  credibility  in  them  all  be  very 
great.  But,  if  the  evidence  be  fupported  by 
a  number  of  witnefTes  dependent  upon  one 
another,  fo  that  the  infufficiency  of  any  one 
Ihall  wholly  invalidate  that  of  all  who  come 
after,  the  credibility  of  each  feparately  taken 
muft  be  very  great,  to  make  the  evidence  of 
the  whole  authentic.  In  the  former  cafe,  the 
more  witnefTes  there  are,  the  better.  For 
each  evidence,  though  ever  fo  weak,  increafes 
the  probability,  and  brings  us  nearer  to  cer- 
tainty. But  in  the  latter  cafe  the  fewer  there 
are,  the  better ;  for  each  evidence,  though 
ever  fo  llrong,  lefTens  the  probability,  and 
makes  the  fad  more  uncertain. 

This  fubjed  Dr.  Hartley  has  illuftrated  by 
the  mathematical  dodrine  of  chances,  in  the 
following  manner  j  putting  a  for  the  abfo- 
lute  value  of  each  dependent  evidence,  or  the 
infufficiency  of  each  independent  evidence, 
abfolute  certainty  in  the  former  cafe,  and  ab- 
folute  uncertainty  in  the  latter  being  equal 
to  unity,  and  making  the  number  of  witnefTes 
the  power  of  n  in  both.  From  this  it  will 
be  manifeft,  upon  a  little  attention,  that  pro- 
vided the  power  (n)  be  confiderable  (a)  may 

H  3  be 
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be  very  little  without  greatly  diminifhing  the 
value  of  the  exprefTion ;  that  is,  without  great- 
ly leflening  the  probability  in  the  one  cafe,  or 
the  improbability  in  the  other.  For  example, 
let ^=  3  and  n=io;  then  ^^—30000000000  which, 
in  independent  evidence,  will  be  little  lefs 
than  abfolute  certainty  ;  and  in  dependent 
evidence,  little  lefs  than  abfolute  uncertainty. 

The  value  of  each  feparate  evidence  mull 
be  ellimated  from  confidering  the  opportunity 
any  perfon  had  of  knowing;  the  truth,  and 
his  fidelity  in  communicating  it.  In  hiftorical 
evidence,  where  an  author's  moral  characfler 
is  not  known,  his  veracity  will  be  judged  of 
according  to  his  fituation,  by  confidering  whe- 
ther it  was  fuch  as  would  lay  him  under  any 
bias  to  falfify,   or  not. 

From  the  firft  of  thefe  confiderations  we 
infer  that  the  hiftories  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  other  European  States,  before  the  Roman 
conquefts,  and  the  introduction  of  letters  (as 
they  are  grounded  chiefly  upon  oral  tradition) 
niuft  be  very  uncertain  :  and  hence  the  marks 
of  fable  in  fome  of  the  firft  books  of  almoft  all 
very  ancient  hiftories.  From  the  fecond  con- 
fideration  we  are  led  to  give  little  credit  to  the 
accounts  of  either  friends  or  enemies  in  the 
hiftories  of  rival  nations,  and  particularly  of 

oppofite 
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oppofite  feds  or  parties,  unlefs  we  have  an 
opportunity  of  comparing  the  accounts  of  both 
fides.  Thus  the  charader  which  the  Romans 
have  given  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  even 
their  accounts  of  fads  in  their  intercourfe 
with  them,  will  be  forever  reckoned  dubious  j 
whereas  the  moll  exad  and  impartial  hiftory 
of  their  tranfadions  with  the  Grecian  ftates 
may  be  extraded  from  the  accounts  of  both 
nations.  And  from  both  confiderations  is 
founded  the  great  degree  of  credit  that  is  uni- 
verfally  given  to  the  hiflories  of  Thucydides 
and  Xenophon.  Both  thefe  authors  lived  in 
the  time  of  which  they  write  ;  both,  though 
Athenians,  and  employed  in  public  charac- 
ters by  their  country,  were  ill-ufed  by  their 
countrymen,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  among 
the  Lacedemonians ;  fo  that  it  may  be  pretty 
fairly  prefumed,  that  one  prejudice  would 
nearly  balance  another,  and  their  minds  be 
left,  as  nearly  as  pollible,  in  a  ftate  of  abfo- 
lute  impartiality. 

The  comparifon  of  the  Egyptian  hiilories 
of  Herodotus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  what 
Plato  relates  from  a  Poem  of  Solon's,  fhows 
the  natural  progrefs  of  fidion  in  hiftory,  when 
there  are  no  records  to  curb  and  reftrain  the 
invention  of  a  people  bent  npon  magnifying 

H  4  their 
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their  antiquities.  After  Cambyfes  had  de- 
llroyed  the  records  of  Egypt,  the  priefts  of 
that  country  were  continually  adding  to  the 
catalogue  of  their  kings,  and  carrying  more 
backward  the  dates  of  paft  tranfadions,  as 
appears  by  the  following  circumftances.  So- 
lon, Herodotus,  and  Diodorus,  all  travelled 
into  Egypt  at  different  and  facceffive  periods 
of  time,  and  all  had  their  information  from 
the  priefts  of  that  country.  According  to  So- 
lon, who  was  the  firft  of  the  three  that  vifit- 
ed  Egypt,  the  wars  of  the  great  gods  happened 
in  the  days  of  Cecrops,  but  according  to  He- 
rodotus they  mufl:  have  been  more  ancient  j 
and  Diodorus,  w^ho  wrote  four  hundred  years 
after  Herodotus,  inferts  many  namelefs  kings 
between  thofe  whom  he  placed  in  continual 
fucceffion  ;  fo  that  their  earlieft  hiftory  was 
then  removed  into  the  remoteft  antiquity. 

The  credibility  of  hiftorians  who  treat  of 
their  own  times,  and  do  not  compile  from 
the  writings  of  others,  particularly  of  thofe 
who  themfelves  bore  a  part  in  public  affairs, 
as  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Casfar,  Claren- 
don, Sully,  &c.  come  under  the  confidera- 
tion  of  original  evidences.  With  refped  to 
writers  of  this  clafs,  it  is  obvious  to  remark, 
that   the  ancients    were   in   circumflances  in 

which 
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which  it  was  much  Icfs  eafy  to  receive  infor- 
mation than  the  moderns,  by  reafon  of  their 
want  of  the  methods  which  are  now  in  nfe 
for  the  fpeedy  conveying  of  intelligence.  For 
thefe  we  are  indebted  to  that  freer  intercourfe 
which  more  extendve  politics  and  commerce 
have  promoted  between  different  ftates,  and 
efpecially  the  eftablifhment  of  pofts  in  all  the 
civilized  countries  of  Europe. 

In  ancient  times  a  nation  might  be  fub- 
dued,  and  hardly  any  but  its  next  neighbours 
hear  of  it.  This  may  be  the  reafon  why  fo 
little  notice  is  taken  of  the  wars  of  the  Ro- 
mans and  Carthaginians  by  the  contemporary 
Greek  writers,  who  do  not  fo  ftridly  confine 
themfelves  to  their  fubjed,  as  purpofely  to 
decline  the  mention  of  foreign  incidents  that 
would  embellifh  their  works.  For  a  like  reafon 
it  is  remarkable  that  all  the  fiates  of  Europe 
were  long  ignorant  both  of  Jenghis  Khan  and 
his  conquefls.  But  fince  commerce  and  navi- 
gation have  been  fo  much  extended,  nothing 
can  happen  in  the  mofl  remote  parts  of  the 
civilized  world  but  the  knowledge  of  it  is  im- 
mediately communicated  to  all  the  refl. 

It  is  a  pretty  jufl  obfervation  of  Mr.  Hume, 
that,  in  general,  there  is  more  candour  and 
fmcerity  in  the  ancient  hiflorians,   but  lefs 

exa6tnefs 
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exadnefs  and  care  than  in  the  moderns.  The 
reafon  of  the  latter  may  be,  that  the  firft 
"writers  of  hiftory  could  not  be  aware  of  the 
life  of  fuch  minute  exacfincfs  in  relating  a  va- 
riety of  hiftorical  circumftances.  For  exam- 
ple, not  having  obferved,  or  fufficiently  at- 
tended to,  fuch  fubjeds  as  government,  lav/s, 
manners,  arts,  &c.  they  were  not  aware  that 
the  pro2:refs  of  them  would  ever  become  a 
matter  of  fuch  general  and  reafonable  curio- 
lity  as  it  is  now.  Alfo,  having  feen  no  im- 
portant end  anfwered  by  chronological  exadt- 
nefs,  and  having  no  fixed  asras  to  guide  them, 
they  v^rould  naturally  not  be  fo  attentive  to 
fix  the  precife  dates  of  events,  as  the  more  ex- 
tenfive  views  of  modern  hiftorians  make  it 
defirable  that  they  had  been. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ancient  and  claf- 
fical  hiftorians  had  an  advantage  in  th^fubjecf 
of  their  hiftories,  with  refped  to  the  certainty 
of  intelligence,  concerning  the  objecls  and 
motives  of  fchemes  and  tranfadions.  They 
treat  chiefly  of  the  politics  and  wars  of  re- 
publican ftates,  in  which  nothing  can  be  kept 
fecret.  For  befides  that  modern  politics  are 
much  more  complex  and  refined  than  the  an- 
cient, more  pains  are  taken  to  conceal  them  ; 
which,   in  European  courts  and  monarchies, 

or 
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or  ftates  in  which  the  executive  power  is 
lodged  in  one  hand,  or  a  few  hands,  it  is 
more  eafy  to  do.  Notwithftanding  this,  fo 
much  are  the  methods  of  coming  at  inteUi- 
gence  muhiphed,  and  improved,  in  the  more 
connected  modern  ftates  of  Europe,  that  the 
fagacity  even  of  fome  contemporary  writers 
has  arrived  at  rem.arkable  certainty  and  exad- 
nefs  in  tlieir  accounts  of  pubhc  meafures  ;  and 
even  with  reaped  to  thofe  nations  which  are 
the  moft  famed  for  the  intricacy  of  their  poH- 
tics.  Gerard,  fecretary  to  the  Duke  d'Eper- 
non,  relates,  that  when  Davila's  hiftory  was 
read  by  that  old  man,  who  had  been  a  prin- 
cipal ador  in  that  age,  he  expreffed  his  w^on- 
der  how  the  author  could  be  fo  well  informed 
of  the  moft  fecret  councils  and  meafures  of 
thofe  times. 


LECTURE   V. 


Of  hiftorical  Poems,  Thofe  of  Homer.  Public 
Monuments  with  traditional  Explications,  Hifto- 
rical Customs,  Historical  Names  of  Perfons^ 
Countries^  Towns ^  &c.  Monuments  zuith  emhle- 
viatical  and  alphabetical  Injcriptions , 

A  METHOD  of  tranfmitting  the  knowledge 
of  important  events  with  greater  accuracy  than 
by    fimple   narration   would    be  by   hijiorkal 

poems  ^ 
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foems^  with  which  few  barbarous  nations  have 
been  long  wholly  unprovided.  A  ftory  re- 
duced to  any  kind  of  metre  would  fufFer  little 
by  repetition  -,  and  it  can  hardly  be  fuppofed 
that  any  variation  in  the  repetition  would  be 
of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  aifed  the  general  fads 
it  contained.  Confidering  that  all  the  learn- 
ing of  thofe  nations  mufl  neceiTarily  confift  of 
thofe  poems,  and  that,  being  compofed  chiefly 
in  honour  of  their  founders  and  heroes,  they 
would  be  conilantly  fung  in  religious  cere- 
monies, and  on  feftivals  inftituted  to  their 
memory  (which  circumftances  would  greatly 
contribute  to  extend  and  perpetuate  them),  it 
is  eafily  conceived  what  ufe  an  hiftorian,  who 
could  come  at  the  knowledge  of  fuch  poems, 
might  make  of  them. 

The  bards  among  the  Britons  and  ancient 
Germans,  and  the  Scaldri  among  the  Scandi- 
navians are  mofl:  worthy  of  our  notice  in  this 
lefped,  as  they  were  an  order  of  men,  whofe 
Ible  employment  it  was  to  compofe  and  repeat 
thofe  poems.  Olaus  Magnus  was  much  in- 
debted to  the  poems  of  the  Scaldri  in  his  hifto- 
Fy  of  one  of  the  northern  nations.  It  were  to 
be  wiQied  that  the  poems  of  the  WeKh  and 
Iriih  were  better  known. 

Even  the  poems  of  Homer  (particularly  the 
Iliad)  bear  evident  marks  of  their  being  found- 
ed 
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ed  on  fad,  notwithftanding  the  mixture  of  the 
abfurd  Grecian  mythology  with  them.  This 
author  is  much  more  circumftantial  than  a 
mere  writer  of  fidion,  particularly  fo  ancient 
a  writer,  would  ever  have  thought  of  being. 
The  remarkable  diftindnefs  of  his  charaders 
is  likewife  no  bad  foundation  for  fuppofing 
that  they  were  copied  from  real  life.  In  both 
thefe  refpeds  the  iEneid  of  Virgil  is  very  de- 
fedive.  The  hiftorical  part  of  that  work  is  nei- 
ther fo  circumftantial,  nor  are  the  charaders 
introduced  into  it  fo  diftindly  marked.  It  has, 
therefore,  much  more  the  air  of  a  romance. 

Particularity  in  fads  and  charaders  neceffa- 
rily  belongs,  and  clofely  adheres,  to  whatever 
has  adually  happened.  It  is  therefore  almoft 
impofTible  to  exclude  the  mention  of  the  par- 
ticular circumftances  of  time,  place,  and  cha- 
rader  in  a  relation  of  fads  ;  whereas  thefe  be- 
ing fuperfluous  in  the  views  of  a  writer  of  fic- 
tion, and  not  necefTarily  obtruding  themfelves 
into  the  ftory,  they  are  generally  omitted.  Be- 
fides,  fuch  ftories  are  commonly  more  agree- 
able to  the  trite  maxims  of  criticifm,  as  be- 
ing free  from  every  thing  that  is  not  eflen- 
tial  to  the  main  ftory.  But  this  kind  of 
corrednefs  is  purchafed  at  the  expence  of 
what  is  one  of  the  beft  charaderiftics  of  truth. 

And 
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And  happy  has  it  been  for  the  caufe  of  truth 
that  the  importance  of  introducing  fuch  a 
number  of  feemingly  unnecefTary  particulars 
into  narrations  was  not  more  early  attended 
to,  as  hereby  it  is  much  more  eafy  to  diftin- 
guifh  truth  from  fidion  in  ancient  writings. 

Another  means  of  prefer  vingtraditions,which 
has  been  more  general  than  hiftorical  poems,  is 
by  vijible  monuments  fuch  as  pillars^  edifices^  or 
mere  heap  of  Jlones^  ereded  upon  occasion  of 
any  remarkable  event.  Thefe  monuments, 
engaging  the  attention  of  the  rifing  generation, 
would  occafion  fuch  a  fucceffion  of  inquiries 
and  informations,  concerning  the  origin  and 
ufe  of  them,  as  w^ould  long  prefer ve  the  know- 
ledge of  the  tranfadions  they  w^ere  conneded 
with.  Of  this  nature  probably  was  in  part  the 
tower  of  Babel,  as  well  as  the  pillar  that  Ja- 
cob ereded  at  Hebron,  and  the  heap  of  ftones 
■jointly  raifed  by  him  and  Laban  as  a  memo- 
rialof  their  mutual  reconciliation  and  covenant. 

As  thefe  monuments  had  no  infcripiions^ 
their  explanation  muft  only  have  been  tradi- 
tional ;  but  as  the  fads  were  conneded  with 
vifible  and  ftriking  afTociated  circumftances, 
they  would  have  a  great  advantage  over  thofe 
conveyed  by  mere  oral  tradition.  The  fight 
of  the  monument  could  not  fail  to  revive,  in 
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the  minds  of  all  who  Hved  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  remembrance  of  the  ufe  and  defign 
of  it :  and  while  the  monument  fubfifted,  it 
can  hardly  be  fuppofed  that  even  a  migration 
of  the  people  would  be  followed  by  an  abfo- 
lute  lofs  of  the  hiftory.  For  the  new-comers, 
though  not  equally  interefted  in  the  events  re- 
ferred to  with  the  late  inhabitants,  could  not 
help  being  induced,  by  principles  common  to 
human  nature,  to  get  what  information  they 
could  procure  with  refped  to  fuch  curiofities 
in  the  countries  they  fettled  in. 

Giving  names  to  countries,  towns,  &c.  has 
been  made  ufe  of  as  an  expedient  for  perpetu- 
ating the  memory  of  their  planters  or  founders, 
from  times  of  the  earlieft  antiquity  to  the  pre- 
fent  age;  from  Enoch,  which  had  its  name  from 
the  fon  of  Cain,  dovv^n  to  Pitfhury,  which  was 
fo  called  in  the  late  war.  Indeed  there  is  hardly 
a  name  given  either  to  a  perfon  or  place  in  the 
Old  Teftament  without  an  hiflorical  reafon  for 
it.  And  where  tranfadions  would  not  be  to 
the  honour  of  the  perfons  concerned  in  them, 
the  officious  zeal  of  their  enemies  has  fome- 
times  affixed  opprobrious  names  and  epithets 
to  the  places  which  were  the  theatre  of  them, 
which  bid  equally  fair  to  adhere  to  them.  Thus 
the  field  in  which  pope  Gregory  treated  with 

Lewis 
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Lewis  the  Feeble,  when  they  were  both  known 
to  enter  into  the  negociation  with  a  view  to 
deceive  one  another,  went  for  a  long  time,  and 
is  perhaps  to  this  day  known,  by  the  name  of 
the  field  of  lies. 

Of  the  fame  nature  with  public  monuments 
and  traditional  explanations,  are  national  cuf- 
toms^  in  commemoration  of  remarkable  hifto- 
rical  events  j  fuch  as  the  Athenians  fending 
annually  a  (hip  to  Delos,  the  pafchal  fupper 
among  the  Jews,  the  Lord's  fupper  among 
Chriftians,  the  Englilh  making  bonfires  on  the 
fifth  of  November,  and  carrying  oak  boughs 
on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May. 

The  philofopher  Anaximander  effedually 
provided  for  his  not  being  forgotten  j  when, 
being  afked  by  the  magiftrates  at  Lampfacum, 
where  he  had  refided,  what  they  fhould  do  to  ho- 
nour his  memory,  he  made  the  feemingly  fmall 
and  fimple  requeft,  that  the  boys  might  have 
leave  to  play  on  the  anniverfary  of  his  deceafe. 

Thefe  hiftorical  cuftoms  would  not,  indeed, 
like  hiftorical  monuments,  remain  in  the  coun- 
try where  they  were  firft  eftabliflied,  and  there- 
by come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  new  inha- 
bitants ;  but,  which  is  an  equivalent  advant- 
age, they  are  eafily  transferred  with  the  peo- 
ple that  migrate,  wherever  they  go  j    and  in 

another 
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another  refpe6l  they  are  more  iifeful  to  an  hif- 
torian,  as  they  affift  him  in  tracing  the  origin 
of  colonies,  which  would  naturally  retain  the 
cufloms  of  their  mother  country.  Thus  New- 
ton infers  from  what  we  read  of  the  pradice 
of  circumcifion  in  Colchis  and  Iberia,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  thofe  countries  were  probably  a 
colony  of  Egyptians,  and  perhaps  left  there  in 
the  expedition  of  Sefoftris.  The  others  are  of 
opinion  that  they  were  part  of  the  ten  tribes 
that  were  carried  into  captivity  by  the  AiTy- 
rians,  and  fettled  in  that  country,  which  was 
then  under  their  dominion.  By  the  fame  man- 
ner of  reafoning  the  Chinefe  have  alfo  of  late 
been  fufpeded  to  have  been  a  colony  of  Egyp- 
tians, and  the  prefent  inhabitants  of  North 
America  to  be  of  the  race  of  the  ancient  Sar- 
matians,  inhabiting  the  north  eailern  parts  of 
Afia. 

It  is  not  improbable  but  that  the  corruption 
to  which  the  traditional  explanations  of  naked 
monuments  is  unavoidably  liable,  might  firft 
fuggeft  to  mankind  the  expediency  of  fome 
contrivance  to  make  them  their  own  interpret- 
ers ;  either  by  the  form,  or  the  lituation  of 
them,  as  in  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  trophies  of 
victory,  &c.  or  by  engraving  upon  them  fome 
emblems,  or  devices,  expreilive  of  the  ufes  they 
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were  intended  to  anfwer.  Thus  Sefoflris  is  faid 
to  have  eredled  pillars  in  the  countries  he  fub- 
dued,  and  to  have  engraved  upon  {nme  of  them 
emblems  expreffive  of  the  cowardice  or  weak- 
nefs  of  the  inhabitants,  upon  other  fymbols  of 
the  vigour  and  fpirit  with  which  they  had  op- 
pofed  his  invalion. 

As  the  names  of  mr??^  in  all  original  lan- 
guages, were  borrowed  from  thofe  of  thmgs^ 
the  figures  of  thofe  things  which  bore  the  fame 
name  with  any  perfon,  engraved  upon  his  fe- 
pulchre,  was  no  bad  method  of  expreffing  to 
whom  it  belonged.  This  method  might  have 
been  ufed  before  alphabetical  writing  was  in- 
vented; and  as  the  bifhop  of  Clogher  inge- 
nioufly  conjedures,  may  eafily  be  fuppofed  to 
have  given  rife  to  the  worfhip  of  animals  and 
vegetables  among  the  Egyptians. 

As,  in  after  ages,  improvements  were  made 
in  this  method  by  the  Greeks  who  fettled  in 
Egypt,  who  ereded  ftatues  holding  in  their 
hands  the  things  which  the  former  inhabitants 
had  been  fatisfied  with  pourtraying  upon  the 
fepulchres,  the  fame  learned  perfon  with  great 
appearance  of  reafon,  conjedures  that  the  i\a- 
tue  of  Jupiter  Cafius  holding  a  pomegranate 
in  his  hand  was  originally  deligned  for  Caph- 
tor,  who  is  mentioned  by  Mofes,  and  whofe 

name 
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name  fignifies  a  pomegranate  in  Hebrew,  which 
was  the  original  language  of  that  coimtry. 
This  c'jnjedure  receives  additional  confirma- 
tion from  conlidering  that  this  Caphtor,  who 
feems  to  have  come  along  v/ith  his  great  grand- 
father Ham  into  Egypt,  was  the  firlt  Egyptian 
warrior  that  we  meet  with  any  account  of  in 
real  hillory,  who  extended  his  conquefts  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  Egypt,  and  in  company 
with  his  brethren  the  Philifdnes,  difpoffelTed 
the  Avim  of  that  part  of  the  land  of  Canaan 
which  was  afterwards  called  Phiiiftia,  and  was 
in  aftertimes  Reified.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that 
he  might  have  been  the  fame  perfon  alfo  with 
Dionyfus  the  elder,  or  the  great  Bacchus. 

The  apparent  convenience  of  thofe  monu- 
ments to  receive  infcriptions  would  probably 
fet  men's  ingenuity  to  work,  and  greatly  ac- 
celerate the  invention  of  writings  both  hiero- 
glyphical  and  alphabetical.  And  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  letters,  and  charaders  of  all 
kinds  were  made  upon  wood,  ffone,  metal,  and 
fuch  like  durable  materials,  long  before  they 
were  made  ufe  of  in  common  life. 

The  imperfetflion  of  monuments,  even  with 

infcriptions,   is  that  they  could  record  only  a 

few  events^   in  a  manner   deftitute  of  circiim- 

ftances^  and  that  they  are  not  eafily  multiplied, 
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fo  that,  remaining  fingle,  and  little  care  being 
taken  to  renew  them,  the  materials  would  in 
time  moulder  away,  and  the  infcription  be- 
come effaced.  And  the  attention  which  was  | 
not  fulficient  to  keep  them  in  repair,  v.ould 
hardly  fuffice  for  the  prefervation  of  the  tra- 
ditional explications.  The  Arundelian  mar- 
bles, which  contain  all  the  leading  events  of 
the  Grecian  hiflory  till  fixty  years  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  the  Ca- 
pitoline  marbles,  which  contain  a  catalogue 
of  the  Roman  magiftrates,  and  the  principal 
events  of  their  hiftory,  during  the  time  of  the 
commonwealth,  are  juftly  reckoned  among  the 
the  mofi:  valuable  remains  of  monumental  in- 
fcriptions. 


LECTURE    VI. 


Of  Coins  and  Medals,  Their  Origin  and  L/fe  in 
Hiftory.  The  principal  Information  ivc  receive 
from  them.  The  Progref  of  Letters  traced  by 
their  Means,  yiddijons  Ufe  of  Medals .  Ancient 
and  modern  Coins  compared^  with  a  View  both  to 
Hiftory  and  Tafte.  Of  the  Origin  and  UJc  of 
Heraldry . 

Coin  s  and  medals,  with  refpefl  to  their  ufes 
in  Hiftory,   may  be  confidered  as  a  kind  of 
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portable  wonu?nents.  The  materials  of  both  are 
fimiiar,  and  the  events  they  record  are  fingle, 
and  remarkable.  The  fmall  iize  of  a  coin 
do:3  not  even  admit  of  its  being  fo  circum- 
ftantiai  as  a  monument  ;  and  though,  for  the 
fame  reafon,  it  be  more  liable  to  be  loii,  it  is 
alfo  more  capable  of  being  concealed,  and  is 
not  expofed  to  the  injuries  of  the  weather. 
Alfo  as  great  numbers  are  ftruck  at  the  fame 
time,  they  are  eafily  multiplied,  fo  that,  upon 
the  whole,  they  (land  a  much  fairer  chance  of 
being  feen  by  pofterity.  Accordingly,  we  have 
innumerable  more  coins  that  were  ftruck  in 
ancient  times  than  there  are  ancient  monu- 
ments {landing  in  the  world  j  and  though  we 
may  be  more  liable  to  be  imprjfed  upon  by 
pretended  antiques^  this  coniideration  affects 
the  virtuofo  more  than  the  hiftorian.  For  if 
the  new  ones  be  exa6l  copies  of  ancient  coins, 
they  corrupt  no  hiftory  j  and  it  can  hardly  be 
worth  any  perfon's  while  to  coin  a  piece  whofe 
known  exiftence  has  not  acquired  it  fom.e  de- 
gree of  reputation. 

If  we  attend  only  to  the  original,  and  pri- 
mary, ufe  of  coins,  we  ought  to  make  no  men- 
tion of  them  among  the  dire&  methods  of  re- 
cording events.  For  all  the  ancient  coins, 
which  have  now  obtained  the  name  of  medals^ 
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werd  nothing  more  than  thd  ffaniped  money 
of  ancient  nations.     Yet  as  the  monumental 
nfe  of  fnch  portable  pieces  of  metal,  ftruck  by 
the  diredion  of  a  ftate,  were  fo  Very  obvious ; 
it  was  not  long  before  this  double  ufe  of  them 
was  attended  to.     We   know  nothing  of  the 
impreifion  of  the  Crccfli^  coins  fo  called  frorri 
Croefus,  who  is  the  firfl:  prince  in  the  world 
whofe  coined  money  is  mentioned  by  hifto- 
rians,  and  which  were  afterwards  recoined  by 
Darius  the  Mede,  and  from  him  received  the 
name  of  Dan'cs.     But  the  Latins  coined  their 
firfl:  money  with  the  head  of  Saturn  on  one 
fide,  and  the  figure  of  a  f]:iip  on  the  other,   in 
memory  of  his  coming  into  Italy  by  fea  ;  and 
upon  every  new  event,   or  the  accefTion  of  a 
new  magiQrate  in  the  Roman  empire,  the  dies 
of  their  coins  were  changed,   to  take  proper 
notice  of  that  new  circumflance.     No  anec- 
dotes, indeed,  of  a  private  nature  are  found  on 
them.     For  though  fome  few  pieces  under  th6 
emperors  were  coined  in  honour  of  the  fenate, 
the  army,   or  the  people  j  ho  private  perforis 
had  that  honour,  except  they  wete  related  to 
the  emperor. 

Such  a  number  of  events  have  been  recdtd- 
ed  by  aticierit  medals,  and  fo  great  has  beeti 
the  care  of  the  mddefns,  in  colle^flirig  Jtnd  pte- 
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ferving  them,  that  they  now  give  great  light 
to  hiftory  ;  in  confirming  fuch  pafTages  as  are 
true  in  old  authors,  in  afcertaining  what  was 
befjre  doubtful,  and  in  recording  fuch  as  were 
omitted.     It  is  remarkable  that  hiftary  fcarce 
makes  any   mention  of  Balbec,    or  Palmyra, 
whofe  ruins  are  fo  famous  j  and  we  have  little 
knowledge  of  them   but  what  is  fupplied  by 
infcriptions.      It  is  by   this    means   that  Mr. 
Vailiant  has  difembroiled  a  hifiory  which  was 
loft  to  the  world  before  his  time.     For  out  of 
a  fhort  colledion  of  medals  he  has  given  us  an 
entire  chronicle  of  the  kings  of  Syria  ,  though 
it  will  hardly   be  regarded  as  fupplying   any 
important  defe6^  in  hiftory,  that  medals  inform 
us  of  wives  and  children  of  emperors,  which 
have  not  been  taken  notice  of  by  any  perfon 
whatever. 

All  the  principal  events  of  the  reign  of 
Lewis  XIV.  have  been  recorded  in  a  fet  of 
medals,  ftruck  for  that  very  purpofe.  But 
the  inconvenience  attending  modern  medals 
is,  that,  not  being  ufed  as  the  current  coin  of 
any  ftate,  and  being  made  of  very  coftly  mate- 
rials, they  are  confined  to  the  cabinets  of  a  few 
perfons.  This  was  not  the  cafe  of  any  of  the 
ancient  medals,  except  a  few  of  a  larger  fize, 
and  more  curious  workmanfhip,  which  were 
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ftruck  by  the  emperors  for  prefents  to  their 
friends,  foreign  princes,  or  ambaffadors,  &c. 
and  which  we  now  diftinguifh  by  the  name 
of  medallions. 

But  medals  are  not  only,  or  perhaps  chiefly, 
valuable  as  they  are  a  m.eans  of  preferving  the 
knowledge  of  the  leading  events  in  hiftory  j 
they  have  likewife  been  a  means  of  tranfmit- 
ting  to  us  a  more  perfedl  knowledge  of  many 
things  which  we  are  defirous  of  forming  an 
idea  of,  than  any  hiftory,  by  means  of  verbal 
defcription,  could  pofTibly  give  us.  We  find 
upon  them  traces  of  cuftoms  and  manners.,  the 
figures  of  ancient  buildings,  inflruments,  ha- 
bits, and  of  a  variety  of  things  which  ihow  the 
ftate  of  the  arts  and  conveniencies  of  life,  in 
the  age  wherein  the  medals  were  firuck  ;  and 
many  things  in  nature  which  hiftorians  have 
pafied  unnoticed,  as  being  familiar  in  the  times 
in  which  they  wrote,  or  have  omitted,  as  not 
being  aware  that  they  w^ould  ever  engage  the 
curiofity  of  after  ages 

It  is  alfo  very  amufing  to  view  upon  me-| 
dais  the  features  of  the  great  men  of  antiquity ;' 
which,  if  they  were  ftruck  in  an  age  in  which 
the  arlis  flourifhed,  as  is  the  cafe  with   many 
of  the  Roman,  and  particularly  of  the  Grecian 
medals,  we  can  have  no  doubt  but  that  they 
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are  fufficiently  exadt.  And  even  if  they  were 
ftruck  in  an  age  which  did  not  excel  in  the 
arts  of  painting,  ftatuary,  and  carving  ;  yet, 
as  faces  are  chiefly  drawn  upon  coins  in  profile^ 
any  perfon  who  has  taken  notice  oi  Jhadows^ 
may  conceive  that  a  very  ftriking  likenefs  may 
eaiily  be  hit  off  in  that  way.  However,  in 
general,  fo  extremely  exacft  are  the  drawings 
of  moil  fingle  objeds  upon  the  old  medals  of 
the  bell  ages,  that  even  thofe  famous  painters 
Raphael,  Le  Bruyn,  and  Rubens,  thought  it 
worth  their  while  thoroughly  to  ftudy  them, 
and  preferve  cabinets  of  them.  And  indeed , 
the  generality  of  figures  on  many  of  the  Gre- 
cian m?dals  have  a  defign,  an  attitude,  a  force, 
and  a  delicacy,  in  the  expreflion  even  of  the 
mufcles  and  veins  of  human  figures,  and  they 
are  fupported  by  fo  high  a  relief,  that  they  in- 
finitely furpafs  both  the  Roman  medals,  and 
mofi:  of  the  moderns.  The  only  defeat  in  the 
drawing  upon  old  medals  is,  that  buildings, 
and  other  objeds,  are  feen  only  in  front,  and 
never  in  perfpedive,  an  art  with  which  the 
ancients  were  but  little  acquainted. 

Upon  medals  are  feen  plans  of  the  moft 
confiderable  buildings  of  ancient  Rome.  One 
might  make  an  entire  gallery,  fays  Mr.  Addi- 
fon,  out  of  the  plans  that  are  to  be  met  with 

on 
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6i)  (he  reverfes  of  feveral  old  coins.  We  fee 
Jtlfo  the  hahjis^  and  drejfes  of  different  perfons, 
in  diflerent  ages  ^  and  moreover  not  only 
things  but  cuffoms^  civil  and  religious,  are  pre- 
ferved  upon  coins,  as  facrifices,  triumphs,  con- 
j^iarieg)  allocutions,  ciecurfions,  le(fi:iftern!ums, 
rtrld  many  other  antiquated  names  and  cere- 
monies, that  v/e  Oiould  not  have  had  ^o  jud  a 
notion  of,  v/ere  they  not  fiill  preferved  on 
coins.  Without  the  help  of  coins,  as  the 
i^Ame  author  pleafantly  obferves,  Vv^e  fiiould 
never  have  known  which  of  the  emperors  was 
the  firil  that  wore  a  beard,  or  rode  in  ftirrups. 

Old  coins  exhibit  likewife  the  general  cha- 
TdBer  and  tafte  of  the  feveral  emperors.  Thus 
we  fee  Nero  with  a  fiddle,  and  Commodua 
dreffed  in  his  lion's  ikin  ;  thoLi2:;h  we  are  not 
to  trufi:  to  coins  for  the  chara6ters  of  princes. 
If  fo,  Claudius  vv^ould  be  as  great  a  conqueror 
as  Julius  C^far,  and  Domitian  as  good  a  man 
as  Titus  For  though  the  coinage  at  Rome 
was  fubjecl:  to  the  diredtion  of  the  fenate, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  in  this,  as  in  every 
thing  elfe,  they  confulted  the  tafle  and  plea- 
fore  of  the  emperors. 

Several  of  thefe  advantages  medals  poffefs 
in  common  with  fome  monumental  infcrip- 
tir»ns.     They  alfo  agree  in  this,  that  from  me- 
dals 
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dais  and  infcriptlons  only  we  can  form  any 
idea  of  the  progrefs  of  the  aft  and  manner  of 
writing  in  different  nations  and  ages.  Writ- 
ing upon  other  materials  could  not  be  exped- 
e^  to  be  fo  durable.  In  fad,  the  oldeft  manu- 
fcripts  are  few,  and  modern,  in  comparifon  of 
thoufands  of  coins  and  infcriptions. 

Upon  medals  arc  preferved  the  entire  forms 
of  many  ancient  edifices,  and  probably  the  at- 
titudes of  famous  Jlatiies,  and  copies  of  cele- 
brated paintings,  of  which  there  are  now  no 
other  remains.  What  confirms  this  conjcdurc 
is,  that  four  of  the  moil  beautiful  ffatues  ex- 
tant, viz.  Hercules  of  Farnefe,  Venus  de  Me- 
dicis,  Apollo  of  Belvedere,  and  the  famous 
Marcus  Aurelius  on  horfeback,  do  all  of  them 
make  their  appearance  on  ancient  m.edais; 
though  this  was  not  known  till  the  flatues 
themfeives  were  difcovered. 

On  the  fubjea  of  the  ufe  of  ancient  tHedds 
(though  it  be  an  ufe  of  them  that  has  little 
relation  to  hiflory)  I  fhall  jufl  m^ention  the 
principal  fubjed  of  Mr.  Addifon's  ingenious 
treatife  on  medals,  viz.  that  ancient  medals 
and  ancient  poetry  throw  great  light  upon  one 
another.  He  has  there  exhibited  a  variety  of 
examples,  in  which  the  poet  and  the  artift  who 
made  the   medal,  have  had  the  fame //^oz<^/!f, 

or 
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or  copied  from  the  fame  common  original  j  the 
very  fame  thing  being  defcribed  in  verfe,  and 
expreifed  in  fculpture.  He  has  hkewife  pre- 
fented  us  with  a  curious  fet  of  medals  which 
clear  up  feveral  difficult  paffages  in  old  au- 
thors, and  he  has  produced  many  paffages  from 
the  poets,  which  explain  the  reverfes  of  feve- 
veral  medals ;  fo  that  the  fcience  of  medals 
makes  no  inconfiderable  figure  in  the  Belles 
Lettres. 

What  the  ancients  made  a  fecondary  and 
fubordinate  ufe  of  their  coins,  modern  Eu- 
ropean dates  have  attended  to,  as  a  primary 
and  dired  object.  They  have  i^ruck  a  variety 
of  medals  with  no  other  view  than  to  cele- 
brate fome  illuftrious  perfon,  or  to  perpetuate 
the  knowledge  of  fome  memorable  event.  For 
modern  medals  do  not  pafs  currrent  in  pay- 
ment, as  money  j  but  at  the  fame  time  that 
they  anfwer  this,  their  primary  ufe,  more  com- 
pletely, by  containing  more  circumftances  of  a 
tranfaifiion,  and  being  furnifhed  with  more 
precife  dates  j  in  every  other  refpedl  tliey  fhow 
a  manifeft  want  of  judgment  and  true  tafte; 
and,  but  that  it  is  impoffible  we  fhould  be  de- 
ceived in  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  our  own 
times,  they  might  greatly  miilead  us  in  thofe 
refpedts. 

With 
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With  the  method  of  coining,   we  have  11a- 
viflily  copied  the  manners,  cufloms,  habits,  and 
and  even  the  rehgion,    of  the   ancients,  with 
the  fame  abfurdity,  and  in  the  fame  degree,  as 
we  have  done  in  our  poetry.     This,  from  the 
nature  of  things,  muft  ever  be  the  fate  of  all 
imitations^  that  are  not  made  immediately  from 
nature.  If  we  copy  from  other  imitations,  we 
(ball  always  copy  too  much,  an  error  to  which 
the  inventors  of  any  art,  who  copy  only  from 
nature  and  real  life,  are  not  liable.     For  this 
reafon  every  borrowed  art  will  always  betray 
its  original.   Thus,  though,  in  ancient  medals, 
we    may   trace  all   the   variations  of  mode  in 
drefs,   in   the  modern  we  cannot ;    all  perfons 
without  diftindion,  being  commonly  feen  in  a 
Roman  habit.     From   the  ancient  medals  we 
may  form  fome  idea  of  the  culloms  and  reli- 
gion of  the  country  in  which  they  were  flruck  j 
but  we  might  conclude   all   the   modern  Eu- 
ropean ftates  to  be,  in  part  at  leafl,   Heathen, 
from  their  medals.     Had  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans been  guilty  of  the   fame  extravagance, 
we   fhould   not   have   found   half  the  ufes  of 
their  medals  that  we  now  do.   It  is  impoffible 
to  learn  from  the  French  medals,  either  the  re- 
ligion, the  cufloms,  or  the  habits,  of  the  French 
nation. 

With 
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With  regard  to  tajie  in  medals,  the  moderns 
attending  principally  to  their  hiftorical   ufes,, 
have  crowded  them  too  much   with  infcrip^ 
tions  j  fometimes  for  want  of  room,  putting  a 
part  of  the  legend   upon  the  external  edge  of 
the  piece  j  whereas  the  infcriptions  upon  moft 
ancient  medals  are  extremely  concife  and  ele- 
gant.   We  even  find  entire  copies  of  verfes  on 
fome  modern  medals,  and  oji  others  lb  abfurd 
and  extravagant  a  tafle  is  fliown,  that  the  year 
of  our   Lord  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  letters  in 
the   infcription  which  denote  it  being  raifed 
above  the  reft.    Lafily,  which  is  very  i-emark- 
able,  con  fide  ring  the  great  improvement  of  the 
arts  in  general ;    many  of  the  ancient  medals, 
as  vvas  hinted  before,  particularly  thofe  of  the 
kings  of  Macedon,  are  faid  by  the  connoiiTeups 
to  exceed   any  thing  of  modern   date  in  the 
beauty  of  their  workmaninip,  and  the  delicacy 
of  exp^eilion.     During   the  time  of  the  early 
Roman  Emperors,  the  medals  had  a  more  beau- 
tiful relief  \}c\2in  the  m.odern.     But    about   the 
time  of  Coafiatine  they  became  quite  Hat,  as 
thofe  of  all   European  ftatcs,  which  imitated 
them,  likewife  were,   till  of  late  years.     Wc 
likewife  copied  the  Coniiantinopolitan  coinage 
in  England  till  about  the  reign  of  Henry  ViJ. 
in  drawing  a  full  face  5  whereas  all  faces  wei^ 

drawn 
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drawn  in  profile  (which  is,  on  many  accounts, 
far  the  motl  proper  for  a  coin)  till  the  end  of 
the  third  century. 

Coniidering  the  principal  hiilorical  ufes  of 
medals,  without  entering  into  all  the  fanciful 
view^s  of  a  virluofo,  intent  upon  completing  his 
■feveral  fuites,  it  will  appear  no  paradox  that 
the  value  of  a  medal  is  not  to  be  eftimated  ei- 
ther from  the  fize,  or  the  materials  of  it ;  but 
fxom  what  is  curious  in  the  head,  the  reverfe, 
or  the  legend  of  itj  from  its  rarity,  from  the 
finenefs  of  its  work  man  fliip,  or  from  the  good- 
iiefs  of  its  prefervation.  Thus  an  Otho  in  111- 
ver  is  common  and  cheap ;  but  an  Otho  in 
bronze  is  very  fcarce,  and  bears  an  immenfe 
price. 

In  modern  times  coats  of  arms  have  been 
made  life  of  to  diflinguifh  families.  They  m^iil 
•therefore  be  of  great  ufe  in  tracing  pedigrees, 
.and  confequently  in  afpertaining  perfons  and 
events  in  hiftory. 

The  origin  of  armories  feem  to  be  afcribed 
with  the  greateft  probability  to  the  ancient 
tournaments.  Henry  the  Fowler,  who  regu- 
lated the  tournaments  in  Germany,  was  the 
€rft  wdio  introduced  thefe  marks  of  honour. 
Coats  of  arms  were  then  a  kind  of  livery, com- 
pofed  of  feveral  bars,  filets,  and  colours,  to  dif- 

tinpuilli 
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tingiiifh  the  combatants,  whofe  features  could 
not  be  feen  during  the  engagement.  And  thofe 
who  had  not  been  concerned  in  any  tourna- 
ments had  no  arms,  though  they  were  gen- 
tlemen. 

Such  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  as  croffed 
the  fea,  in  the  expedition  to  the  holy  land,  alfo 
afTumed  thefe  tokens  of  honour,  to  diftinguiih 
themfelves. 

Before  thofe  times  we  find  nothing  upon 
ancient  tombs  but  croiTes,  with  gothic  mfcrip- 
tions,  and  reprefentations  of  the  perfons  de- 
ceafed.  The  tomb  of  pope  Clement  IV.  who 
died  in  one  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fixty- 
eight,  is  the  tiril  whereon  we  find  any  arms; 
nor  do  they  appear  on  any  coin  (truck  before 
the  year  one  thoufand  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
fix.  We  meet  with  figures,  it  is  true,  much 
more  ancient,  both  in  Itandards  and  on  me- 
dals;  but  neither  princes  nor  cities  ever  had 
arms  in  form,  nor  does  any  author  make  men- 
tion of  ^/^^o;?///^^  before  that  time. 

Originally,  none  but  the  nobility  had  the 
right  of  bearing  arms.  But  Charles  V.  king  of 
France,  having  ennobled  the  Parifians,  by  his 
charter,  in  one  thoufand  three  hundred  and 
feventy-one,  permitted  them  to  bear  arms. 
From  their  example,  the  moft  eminent  citizens 
of  other  places  did  the  like. 

Cambdcn 
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Cambden  fays  the  ufe  of  arms  was  not  efta- 
bliflied  till  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  and  he  in- 
ftances  in  feveral  of  the  mod  confiderable  fa- 
milies in  England ;  whereas  till  that  time  the 
fon  always  bore  arms  different  from  thofe  of 
the  father.  About  the  fame  time  it  became 
the  cuftom  in  England  for  private  gentlemen 
to  bear  arms,  borrowing  them  from  the  lords 
of  whom  they  held  in  fee,  or  to  whom  they 
were  the  mofi:  devoted. 

Arms  at  prefent  are  of  the  nature  of  titles^ 
being  both  alike  hereditary^  and  the  marks  for 
diftinguifhing  families  and  kindred,  as  names 
are  of  perfons  and  individuals.* 

All  the  methods  of  tranfmitting  the  know- 
ledge of  events  to  pofterity  which  have  hitherto 
been  mentioned,  being  more  fimple,  and  re- 
quiring lefs  ability,  would  probably  precede 
htflon'es,  or  narratives  written  upon  light  and 
portable  materials;  though  thefe,  no  doubt, 
would  be  very  fhort,  plain,  and  devoid  of  or- 
nament at  firli.  The  traces  of  fads  left  by  the 
pradice  of  preceding  methods  muft  alfo  have 
been  the  only  fources  from  which  the  firft  hif- 
torians  could  derive  their  materials  for  the  hif- 


*  Every  thing  relating  to  the'Feudal  fyftem  being  aboliflied 
France,  neither  titles  of  nobility,  nor  coats  of  arms,  are 
ed  (here. 
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tories  of  times  paft.  And  fince  all  nations,  and 
all  arts,  approach  to  perfedion  by  degrees,  it 
is  probable  that  traditional  poems  and  monu- 
ments, with  or  without  infcriptions,  &c.  would 
abound  in  thofe  countries  which  produced  the 
firft  hiftorians. 


LECTURE    VII. 

I'he  Tranfition  from  public  Monirmciits  to  ivritten 
Hijiories,  Records  and  Archives  of  States,  At 
'what  Tijne  Chronology  began  to  be  attended  to. 
Early  Methods  of  notitig  the  Intervals  of  Time, 
At  "what  Time  the  Hiftory  of  this  ivejlern  Part 
of  the  f florid  begins  to  be  credible.  Ancient 
Hiftorians  to  be  preferred^  10 ho  'write  of  the 
Events  of  their  own  Times,  Modern  Hi/lory  bejl 
iinderflood  a  confiderable  Time  after  the  Events, 

The  tranfition  from  public  monuments  to 
written  hiftories  may  eafily  be  conceived  to 
have  been  gradual,  and  almoft  infenfible.  For 
the  firft  writings,  or  records  in  an  hiftorical 
form,  were  not  the  work  of  private  perfons, 
who  wrote  either  for  their  own  reputation,  or 
the  fervice  of  the  public  j  but  vv'cre  made  un-^ 
dcr  the   diredion  of  fome  public  magiflrate; 

and, 
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and,  like  the  Capltoline  tables,  contained  little 
more  than  a  catalogue  of  the  chief  magiftratcs, 
and  the  bare  mention  of  the  principal  events 
which  happened  under  their  adminiftration. 
Such,  probably,  were  the  records  of  the  archons 
of  Athens,  the  catalogue  of  the  priefleffes  of 
Juno  Argiva,  and  not  much  more,  probably, 
were  the  chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  If- 
rael  and  Perfia,  of  which  mention  is  made  in 
the  Scriptures. 

Few  attempts  were  made  by  private  perfons 
to  compofe  hiftory  in  the  Greek  language  (in 
which  the  oldefl:  writings  now  extant,  except 
ihofe  of  the  Old  Teftament,  are  contained) 
before  Herodotus,  who  is  therefore  fly  led  the 
father  of  hijiory^  and  who  wrote  about  four 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Chriit.  Hiftory 
never  contained  any  variety  of  interefling  and 
curious  particulars,  nor  received  any  of  thofe 
graces  and  ornaments,  Vv^hlch  render  the  ftudy 
of  it  liberal^  and  engaging  to  the  perfons  not 
concerned  in  the  tranfa6iions  it  records,  till 
men  of  literature  and  leifure  ^ave  their  time 
and  abilities  to  the  fubjed. 

As  but/fw  tranfadions  could  be  tranfmitted 
by  all  the  methods  in  ufe  for  recording  them 
before  the  WTiting  of  hiftory,  and  as  hiilorians 
themfelves  afford  no  fufHcient  dates  for  mea- 
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furing  the  intervals  of  paft  time  without  chro^ 
no  logy ;  it  will  be  ufeful,  in  order  to  form  a 
general  idea  about  what  time  the  bulk  of  hif- 
tory  begins  to  be  worthy  of  credit,  to  give  fome 
account  of  the  time  when  hiftory  began  to  be 
written,  and  chronology  to  be  attended  to,  in 
fome  countries  of  principal  note.  In  this  I  iTiall 
chiefly  follow  fir  Ifaac  Newton. 

The  Europeans  had  no  chronology  before 
the  time  of  the  Perfian  empire,  and  whatever 
chronology  they  now  have  of  more  ancient  times 
has  been  framed  fince,  by  reafoning  and  con- 
jedure.  What  they  call  the  hjforical  age  wants 
a  good  chronology  for  fixty  or  feventy  olym- 
piads, and  from  fuch  wandering  people  as  were 
formerly  in  Europe,  there  could  be  no  memory 
of  things  done  three  or  four  generations  before 
the  ufe  of  letters. 

Cadmus  Milefius,  and  Acufilaus,  the  oldeft 
hiftorians  among  the  Greeks,  Jofephus  fays, 
were  but  a  little  before  the  expedition  of  the 
Perfians  againfl  Greece.  Hellanicus  was  twelve 
years  older  than  Herodotus,  and  digefted  his 
hiftory  by  oges^  or  the  fuccelfion  of  the  prieft- 
efles  of  Juno  Argiva.  Others  digefted  theirs 
by  the  archons  of  Athens,  or  the  kings  of  La- 
cedasmon.  Herodotus  himfelf  ufes  no  particu- 
lar aera.  Thucydides  makes  ufe  of  the  com- 
mencement 
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mencement  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  which 
is  the  fubjed  of  his  hiftory,  as  an  asra  to  which 
he  refers  all  the  events  he  mentions.  Ephorus, 
who  brought  his  hiftory  to  the  twentieth  year 
of  Philip  of  Macedon,  digefted  things  by  gene- 
rations.  The  reckoning  by  olympiads.^  or  any 
other  fixed  cera^  w^as  not  yet  in  ufe  among  the 
Greeks.  The  Arundelian  marbles  were  com- 
pofed  fixty  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  yet  mention  not  the  olympiads, 
nor  any  other  fianding  asra,  but  reckon  back- 
ward from  the  time  then  prefent.  In  the  next 
olympiad,Timaeus  Siculus  wrote  a  hiftorydown 
to  his  own  times,  according  to  the  olympiads. 
Eratoflhenes  wrote  about  one  hundred  years 
after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
was  followed  by  Apollodorus  j  and  thefe  two 
have  been  followed  by  all  chronologers. 

As  Cambyfes  deflroyed  all  the  records  of 
Egypt,  fuch  as  they  were,  we  have  no  account 
of  that  people  which  can  be  depended  upon 
before  their  intercourfe  with  the  Greeks,  from 
whom,  indeed  is  derived  all  that  we  know 
of  them,  and  that  was  not  before  the  time  of 
Pfammeticus,  w^ho  began  his  reign  in  the  year 
fix  hundred  and  fixty-one  before  Chrifi:.  This 
we  learn  from  Herodotus,  who,  when  he  is 
fpeaking  of  thofe  Grecians  who  had  helped  to 
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fet  Pfammeticus  on  the  throne  of  Egypt,  fays 
that  the  lonians  and  Carians  continued  for  a 
long  time  to  inhabit  ihofe  parts  which  lay  near 
the  fea,  below  the  city  of  Bubaftis,  in  the  Pe- 
luiiac  branch  of  the  Nile,  till  in  fucceeding 
times  Amafis  king  of  Egypt  canfed  them  to 
abandon  their  habitations,  and  fettle  at  Mem- 
phis, to  defend  him  againfl:  the  Egyptians.  But 
from  the  time  of  their  eftablifhment,  he  fays, 
they  had  fo  conftant  a  communication  with 
the  Greeks,  that  one  may  juftly  fay  we  know 
all  things  that  paffed  in  Egypt  from  the  reign 
of  Pfammeticus  to  our  age. 

The  chronology  of  the  Latins  is  ftill  more 
uncertain  than  that  of  the  Greeks.  Both  Plu- 
tarch and  Servius  reprefent  great  uncertainty 
in  the  originals  of  Rome ;  and  no  wonder,  con- 
lidering  that  the  old  records  of  the  Latins 
were  burned  by  the  Gauls,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-fix  years  after  the  Regifnge,  and  one 
hundred  and  fixty  years  before  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  Ouintus  Fabius  Pidor, 
the  oldeft  hiftorian  of  the  Latins,  hved  one 
hundred  years  later  than  Alexander,  and  took 
almoft  every  thing  from  Diodes  Peparcthus, 
a  Greek. 

When  the  Greeks  and  Latins  were  form- 
ing   tlicir   technical   chronology,    there  were 

great 
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great  difputes  about  the  antiquity  of  Rome. 
The  Greeks  made  it  much  older  than  the 
Olympiads.  Some  of  them  faid  it  was  built 
by  iEneas ;  others  by  RomUs,  the  fon  or 
grandfon  of  iEneas ;  others  by  a  Romus,  the 
fon  or  grandfon  of  Latinus,  king  of  the  Ab- 
origines ;  others  by  Romus  the  fon  of  UlyfTes, 
or  of  Afcanius,  or  of  Italus  ;  and  fome  of  the 
Latins  at  fiffl:  fell  in  with  the  opinion  of  the 
Greeks,  faying  that  it  w^as  built  by  Romulus, 
the  fon,  or  grandfon,  of  iEneas.  Tim^eus 
Siculus  reprefents  it  as  built  by  Romulus  the 
gnindfon  of  ^neas,  above  one  hundred  years 
before  the  Olympiads,  and  fo  did  Nsevius  the 
poet,  who  was  twxnty  years  older  than  En- 
nius,  ferved  in  the  firfl  Punic  war,  and  wrote 
a  hiftory  of  that  war.  Hitherto  nothing  cer- 
tain was  agreed  uponj  but  about  a  hundred 
and  forty,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  they 
began  to  fay  that  Rome  was  built  a  fecond 
time  by  Romulus,  in  the  fifteenth  age  after 
the  deflrudion  of  Troy,  meaning  by  ages,  the 
reigns  of  the  kings  of  the  Latins  at  Alba.* 

Scythia  beyond  the  Danube  had  no  letters 
before  Ulphilas  their  bifhop  introduced  them, 
fix  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Alexan- 

*  Newton's  Chron.  p.  125. 
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dcr ;  and  the  Germans  had  none  till  they  re- 
ceived them  from  the  weftern  empire  of  the 
Latins,  about  feven  hunderd  years  after  the 
death  of  that  king.  The  Huns  had  none  in 
the  days  of  Procopius,  who  flouriflied  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  that 
king,  and  Sweden  and  Norway  received  them 
flill  later.^^ 

With  regard  to  England,  the  Romans  are 
the  firft  nation  from  whom  we  learn  any  ac- 
count of  it,  and  the  Englifli  had  no  writers  of 
their  own  till  the  planting  of  chriftianity,  in 
the  time  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy.  But  from 
this  time  the  church  and  the  cloifters'furnifhed 
a  conftant  fucceffion  till  the  reformation ;  af- 
ter which,  and  the  revival  of  letters  in  the  reft, 
there  can  be  no  complaint  of  want  of  writers, 
of  any  kind,  or  party.  And  as  to  the  bulk  of 
modern  hiftory  in  general,  and  indeed  a  great 
part  of  what  is  now  called  ancient  too  j  lord 
Bolingbroke  juftly  obferves,  that  fmce  ancient 
memorials  have  been  fo  critically  examined, 
and  modern  memorials  have  been  fo  multi- 
plied, it  contains  fuch  a  probable  feries  of 
events,  eafily  diftinguifliable  from  improbable, 
as  forces  the  afTent  of  every  man  who  is  in  his 
fenfcs,  and  is  fufficient  to  anfvver  all  the  pur- 
pofes  of  the  ftudy  of  hifiory. 

*  Newton's  Cliron.  p.  ■'50. 
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It  may  not  be  amifs  to  clofe  this  account 
of  hiftorians  properly  fo  called,  with  obferv- 
in^,  that,  of  ancient  hiftorians,  a  contempo- 
rary writer  is  to  be  preferred  ;  but  that  among 
the  moderns,  a  later  writer  is  almoft  univer- 
fally  preferable.  The  ancients  we  credit  in 
proportion  to  the  merit  of  their  evfde?7ce  for 
what  they  relate.  The  moderns  we  chiefly 
regard  according  to  their  accuracy  and  dili- 
gence in  comparing  and  afcertaining  the  evi- 
dence they  can  colle6l  from  others.  The 
difference  is  founded  on  this  conlideration, 
that  for  want  of  memorials  of  ancient  tranf- 
adions,  the  more  time  has  elapfed  after  they 
happened,  the  more  dubious  the  hiftory  grows. 
Whereas  in  modern  times,  every  event  of 
confequence  is  infi:antly  committed  to  WTit- 
ing,  in  fome  form  or  other,  by  a  thonfand 
hands.  Thefe  are  brought  to  light  only  by 
degrees ;  and  coniidcring  that  no  perfon,  or 
thofe  immediately  conneded  with  him,  can 
know  the  whole  of  any  very  complex  tranf- 
adlion,  and  moreover  that  no  perfon  who 
wTites  the  hiftory  of  his  own  times  can  efcape 
the  inftuence  of  prejudice,  for  or  againft  par- 
ticular perfons  and  fchemes  ^  a  later  writer, 
who  views  things  with  more  coolnefs,  and 
has  a  greater  variety  of  materials  to  compare, 

has 
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has  certainly  a  great  advantage  over  any  that 
went  before  him. 

The  hiftory  of  England  till  the  reformation, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  is  far  better  underftood 
this  century  than  it  was  the  laft ;  and  every 
year  brings  ns  acquainted  with  fome  new 
memoir  concerning  the  tranfadions  of  the 
middle  of  that,  and  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
fent  century.  Nay,  fo  much  weight  is  due  to 
this  confideration,  that  we  hardly  need  fcruple 
to  fay,  notwithftanding  the  lofs  of  many  va- 
luable hiftories,  that  we  have  almoft  as  per- 
fe<f^  a  knowledge  of  the  moft  important  events 
of  feveral  periods  even  in  the  claffical  hiftory 
as  the  generality  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
who  lived  in  thofe  periods  could  attain  to. 
However,  with  regard  to  modern  times,  a  con- 
temporary writer,  were  he  entirely  free  from 
prejudice,  writes  under  great  difadvantages, 
in  point  of  intelligence  only,  in  comparifon 
with  one  who  comes  after  him  j  who,  with 
inferior  qualifications,  uill  eafily  be  able  to 
fupply  his  deficiences,  if  not  corred  his  mif- 
takes.  And  it  can  only  be  with  refped  to 
times  in  which  there  is  a  great  fcarcity  of 
materials,  and  where  thofe  have  been  tranf- 
mitted  through  the  hands  of  feveral  dependent 
evidences,  that  a  contrary  rule  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved. 

LECTURE 
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LECTURE  VIII. 

Of  the  indircd  Methods  of  colleCling  the  Knorwledgc 
of  paft  Events,     The  Ufe  of  Books  not  properly 
hiftorical,     TJlc  PForks   of  Poets,   and  Orators^ 
and  the  Remains  of  Artifls  of  all  Kinds.     Diffi- 
culty of  a  IVriter's  concealing  his  Age  and  Country 
from  a  fagacious  Reader.     The  Fidlions  of  Annius 
Vilerbo.     The  hiftorical  Ufe  of  Cicero's  Letters, 
Several  Inftances  ofNewtoiis  Sagacity  in  tracing 
Events    by    Means    of  conneCied   Circumftances, 
Uje  of  Language  to  an  Hiftorian,  in  tracing  Revo- 
lutions in  a  State.     How  far  any  Circumftances 
in  the  Language  of  a  Country  may  be  a  Guide  in 
judging  of  the  original  Genius  and  Manners  of 
the  People  ;    exemplified  in  the  Hebrew  and  Ro- 
man Tongues.     A   curious  Ohftrvation  of  Mr. 
Hume's  on  the  Ufe  of  correlative  Terms  in  Lan- 
guages.    Of  Simplicity   or  Refinement   in  Lan- 
guages. 

The  methods  of  recording  events  which 
have  hitherto  been  mentioned  may  be  term- 
ed dire^^  becaufe  they  were  contrived,  and 
made  nfe  of,  for  that  purpofe  j  and  the  no- 
tices of  paft  events  with  which  they  furnifh 
us  are  the  moft  copious  fource  of  Hiftory  in 
after  ages.  But  there  is  a  variety  of  other 
methods  in  which  the  knowledge  of  events, 

and 
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and  of  the  fituation  of  things  in  times  paft, 
is  communicated  to  us  'mdire&Jy ;  as  from 
many  circumftances,  which  do  not  at  all  par- 
take of  the  nature  oi.  records^  perfons  of  faga- 
city  and  attention  will  be  able  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  ftate  of  things,  and  to  diftinguifh  the 
intervals  of  time,  in  paft  ages.  I  fhall  men- 
tion a  few  of  thefe,  in  order  to  give  you  fome 
idea  what  a  variety  of  things  an  accurate  hif- 
torian  muft  attend  to,  and  from  what  unex- 
petled  quarters  he  may  fometimes  receive  the 
greateft  light  and  information. 

In  the  lirfl  place,  it  will  eafily  be  appre- 
hended, that  in  order  to  form  a  complete  idea 
of  charadlers  and  events  which  occur  in  any 
period  of  hiflory,  we  are  not  to  confine  our- 
feives  to  books  profefiedly  hiftorical.  For  fo 
extenfive  is  the  connexion  of  things  with  one 
another,  that  every  thing  written  or  done, 
in  any  period  of  time,  is  neceflarily  related, 
in  a  thouland  ways,  to  many  other  things  that 
were  tranfaded  at  the  fame  time  j  and  there- 
fore cannot  help  bearing  fome  marks  and 
traces  i>f  thofe  related  particulars  ;  and  by 
thefc  a  perfon  of  lagacity  will  be  led  to  the 
knowledge  of  more  things  than  he  who  tranf- 
mitted  the  accounts  of  them  intended  to  Sig- 
nify.    For  this  reafon,  to  form  as  complete  an 

idea 
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idea  as  pofTible  of  the  ftate  of  things  in  any 
period  of  paft  time,  we  muft  carefully  ftudy  all 
the  remains  of  that  time,  how  foreign  foever 
they  may  at  firft  fight  appear  to  be  to  our 
main  purpofe.  In  this  fenfe,  even  poets  and 
orators  may  be  confidered  as  hiPiorians,  and 
every  law  and  cuftom  as  a  piece  of  hiflory. 

To  fo  great  perfection  are  men  arrived  in 
diffcinguifhing  things  that  have  any  real  con- 
nexion, that  the  age  of  almoft  every  writing 
that  remains  of  ancient  times  is  determined 
with  great  exadnefs.  Indeed,  a  writer  who 
has  no  particular  defign  to  conceal  the  time 
in  which  he  wTites,  can  hardly  avoid  intro- 
ducing (in  one  manner  or  other)  the  mention 
of  fuch  particulars  as  w^ill  dired  to  it ;  or  if 
he  intend  to  impofe  upon  the  world,  it  is  a 
thoufand  to  one  but,  if  nothing  elfe,  his  lan- 
guage and  Jljle  betray  him.  Thefe  are  things 
which  are  perfedly  mechanical,  and  leaft  of 
all  at  a  perfon's  command  j  or,  however,  what 
few  perfons  ever  think  of  difguifing. 

There  is  no  doubt,  in  particular,  but  that 
all  the  pieces  which  Annius  of  Viterbo  endea- 
voured to  palm  upon  the  world  as  ancient 
writings  have  been  expofed  ;  the  innumera- 
ble fabulous  legends  about  our  Saviour,  the 
apoftles,  and  many  of  the  popifh  faints,  w^hich 
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long  pafTed  current,  are  now  no  longer  re- 
g;arded  ;  and  the  famous  Decretals^  of  which 
the  popes  availed  themfelves  fo  much  in  dark 
ages,  are  now  acknowledged  to  be  forgeries, 
even  by  the  catholics  themfelves ;  while  the 
real  produdions  of  antiquity  ftand  their  ground 
the  firmer  from  thefe  critical  examinations ; 
and  all  the  arguments  of  pere  Harduin  (who 
from  feeing  numberlefs  forgeries  was  led  to 
fofpedl  forgery  every  where)  has  not  probably 
been  able  to  make  one  genuine  claffic  author 
fufpeded. 

A  few  examples  v^ill  more  clearly  fhow 
what  ufe  an  attentive  hiflorian  may  make  of 
books  not  properly  hiftorical.  No  hiftorian 
now  extant,  or  probably  that  ever  was  extant, 
will  give  a  perfon  fo  much  infight  into  the 
real  charaders,  and  views,  of  thofe  great  men 
who  diilin2;oi(hed  themfelves  in  tlie  time  of 
Cicero,  as  he  may  get  from  that  coUedion  of 
letters  betw^cen  Cicero  and  his  friends,  which 
pafs  under  his  name,  and  particularly  from  his 
correfDondence  with  Atticus.  Thefe  letters, 
indeed,  are  written  with  fo  few  interruptions, 
and  witli  fo  much  freedom,  that  they  contain 
a  pretty  regular,  and  very  faithful  hiftory  of 
the  molt  adive  and  critical  part  of  his  life. 
They  fliow  us,    at  leaft,   in  what  light  Cicero 

himfelf, 
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himfelf,  who  was  a  principal  ador  in  that  im- 
portant period,  viewed  the  chara£lers  and 
events  of  his  time.  And  private  diaries^  and 
letters,  written  by  perfons  who  were  the  chief 
a(^ors  on  the  theatre  of  European  politics  in 
the  laft  century,  are  daily  coming  to  light, 
and  fupplying  great  defeds  in  all  our  hif- 
torians. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  from  two  pafTages  in  the 
poems  of  Theognis  of  Megara,  colleds  both 
the  age  of  that  writer  and  the  fituation  of  the 
Greeks  in  his  time.  That  poet  exhorts  his 
companions  to  be  unanimous,  and  to  drink 
and  be  merry,  without  fear  of  the  Medes  ; 
and  he  fays  that  Magnefia,  Colophon,  and 
Smyrna,  Grecian  cities  of  Afia  Minor,  were 
deftroyed  by  difcord.  From  thefe  circum- 
ftances  he  infers  that,  in  the  time  of  this  au- 
thor, Cyrus  had  conquered  thofe  cities  of  the 
Greeks  in  Afia,  that  the  ftatcs  of  Greece  in 
Europe  were  under  great  apprehenfion  of  be- 
ing invaded,  and  that  the  Perfians  had  not 
then  affumed  the  fuperiority  over  the  Medes, 
which  they  afterwards  did. 

The  language  of  a  people  is  a  great  guide  to 
an  hiflorian,  both  in  tracing  their  origin,  and 
in  difcovering  the  ftate  of  many  other  import- 
ant circumftances  relating  to  them.     Of  all 

cuftoms 
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cuftoms  and  habits,  that  of  fpeech^  being  the 
mofc  frequently  exercifed,  is  the  mofi:  con- 
firmed, and  leaft  liable  to  change.  Colonies, 
therefore,  will  always  fpeak  the  language  of 
their  mother  country,  unlefs  fome  event  pro- 
duce a  freer  intercourfe  with  people  who 
fpeak  another  language  ;  and  even  the  pro- 
portion of  that  foreign  intercourfe  may  in 
fome  meafure  be  efti  mated  by  the  degree  of 
the  corruption  of  the  language.  A  few  fads 
will  clearly  explain  thefe  pofitions. 

The  confiderable  change  which  the  Hebrew 
language  underwent  at  the  time  of  the  Baby- 
lonifh  captivity  would  be  fufficient  to  inform 
us  without  the  aid  of  any  other  circumflancc, 
that  few  of  the  old  inhabitants  remained  in 
the  country,  and  that  thofe  who  were  car- 
ried away  captive  were  either  much  feparated 
from  one  another,  or  did  not  return  in  great 
numbers.  The  few  and  inconfiderable  re- 
mains of  the  Britifli  language  in  the  prefent 
Englifii  demonilrates,  beyond  all  contradic- 
tion, the  havock  that  was  made  of  the  Bri- 
tons by  the  Saxons,  amounting  almoft  to  a 
total  extirpation  and  expulfion.  And  the 
Saxon  language  fpoken  in  the  lowlands  of 
Scotland  is  a  greater  proof  that  they  were 
fometime  or  other  conquered  by  the  Saxons, 

than 
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than  the  imperfed  and  fabulous  annals  of  the 
Scotch  hiflorians  are  of  the  contrary. 

But  the  ufe  of  language  to  an  hiftorlan  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  difcover  the  origin  of  a 
nation,  or  the  greater  revolutions  that  have 
befallen  it.  Language  takes  a  tindure  from 
the  civil  policy,  the  manners,  cufioms,  employ- 
ment, and  tafle,  of  the  nation  that  ufes  it,  by 
means  of  which  a  perfon  v</e\\  verfed  in  the 
theory  of  language  will  be  able  to  make  many 
curious  difcovcries.  An  example  or  two  will 
make  this  obfervation  alfo  pretty  plain. 

It  has  been  obferved  that  the  frequent  allu- 
fions  to  military  afFairs,  or  concealed  metaphors 
borrowed  from  the  art  or  practice  of  vvar  in  the 
common  forms  of  fpeech  in  the  Roman  tongue 
(fuch  as  intervallu'n^  a  term  fignifying  di fiance 
fimply,  though  borrowed  from  fortification) 
and  many  others  of  the  like  nature,  clearly  in- 
form us  that  the  Romans  were  a  people  origi- 
nally addided  to  war.  Like  traces  of  a  paf- 
toral  life  and  the  bufinefs  of  hufbandry,  are 
found  in  the  Hebrew  language,  which  is  there- 
fore equally  charaderifdc  of  the  genius  and 
manner  of  life  of  that  people.  And  if  we  only 
confider  that  all  people  mufi:  be  under  the 
greateft  necefiity  of  inventing  terms  to  exprefs 
the  ideas  of  things  about  which  they  are  the 
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moft  early  and  the  moft  frequently  converfant, 
and  that  thefe  terms,  preferably  to  others,  are 
univerfally  transferred  to  things  analogous  to 
them  (becaufe  moft  allufions  will  neceffarily 
be  made  to  things  of  the  moft  frequent  occur- 
rence) this  method  of  tracing  the  original  ge- 
nius, manners,  and  employment  of  a  nation, 
fubtle  as  at  firft  fight  it  may  appear,  will  ea- 
fily  be  perceived  to  have  a  foundation  in  na- 
ture ;  and  we  may  fee  that,  w^ere  a  language 
thoroughly  examined  in  this  view,  many  clear 
and  unqueflionable  conclufions  of  this  kind 
might  be  drawn  from  it. 

It  is  obfervable  that  the  word  in  the  He- 
brew which  fignifies  ?ijlr anger ^  is  derived  from 
another  word  which  fignifies  to  fear^  and  that 
hojiis  in  Latin  originally  fignified  both  ^Jiran- 
ger  and  an  enemy.  Are  not  both  thefe  circum- 
ilances  plain  indications  that,  in  the  times  when 
thofe  languages  were  formed,  there  was  little 
intercourfe  between  different  nations,  and  that 
travelling  was  very  hazardous  ? 

From  the  following  curious  obfervatlon 
on  the  nature  and  progrefs  of  language,  Mr. 
Hume,  with  great  ingenuity,  and  appearance 
of  reafon,  argues  that  population  was  little 
encouraged  by  the  Romans  among  their  Haves. 
In  all  languages,  when  two  related  parts  of  a 

whole 
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whole  he^Y  any  fenfible  proportion  to  each  other, 
in  numbers,   rank,  or  confideration,   there  are 
always  correlative  terms  invented,  which  anfwer 
to  both  of  the  parts,  and  exprefs  their  mutual 
relation  j  whereas  if  they  bear  no  fenfible  pro- 
portion to  each  other,  a  name  is  invented  for 
the  lefs  only,  and  no  particular  term  is  thought 
of  to  diftinguifli   the   more  coniiderable   part 
from  the  other.     I'hus  man  and  wo?7ia?i^  majfer 
and  fervant^  prince  ixn^JuhjeB^  Jlr anger  and  ci- 
tizen^ are   correlative    terms   in  all  languages, 
indicating   that   each   part   fignified  by  them 
bears  a  confiderable  proportion   to   the  other, 
that   both  are  frequently  mentioned  in  oppo- 
iition  to  one  another,  and  are  often  compared 
together.     But   verna^  the  Latin  name  for  a 
JJave  born  in  the  family^  has  no  correlative  ^ 
which   clearly   indicates   that   that   fpecies  of 
flaves  bore  no  fenfible  proportion  to  the  reft, 
and  would  not  bear  to  be  compared  with  them. 
By  the  fame  method  of  reafoning,  we  infer 
that  the  military  part  of  ancient  Rome  bore  a 
greater  proportion   to   the  hufbandmen  than 
they  do  among  us,   becaufe   with  them  the 
terms  miles  and  paga?ms  were  correlative  ;  and 
that  the  priejis  of  Rome  were  never  confidered 
as  a  part  of  the  community  diftind:  from  the 
r-eft,  becaufe  there  is  not  in  Latin  any  term  to 

\^  %  .denote 
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denote  the  laity ^  in  oppofition  to  the  clergy^  as 
there  is  in  all  chriftian  countries. 

It  may  juft  be  mentioned  in  this  place,  that 
copioufnefs  and  refinement  in  language  always 
keep  pace  with  improvements  in  the  arts  and 
conveniencies  of  life,  and  with  the  progrefs  of 
fcience  in  a  country.  Difcoveries  of  other 
kinds,  made  by  the  medium  of  language  might 
be  mentioned,  but  thefe  are  fufficient  to  rtiow 
of  what  importance  the  ftudy  of  language  may 
be  to  a  perfon  who  would  get  a  thorough  in- 
fight  into  the  hiftory,  the  genius,  and  the  man- 
ners of  a  people. 


LECTURE    IX. 


Connexion  of  Hiftory  and  Law.  7  he  (late  of  pater- 
nal and  filial  ^ffcilion  aj7iong  the  Romans  ^  as  feen 
by  the  Tenor  of  the  Civil  Law.  Cuflojns  and  ge- 
neral Maxims  of  the  fame  Ufe  as  Laws.      Ufc  of 

■  Laws  in  tracing  the  original  Genius  and  Manner 
of  Life  of  a  People,  Change  in  Laws  corrcfpond- 
ing  with  a  Change  of  Manners^  exe?nplified  in 
the  feudal  Syjiem  in  England,  Simplicity  or  in- 
tricacy of  Law.  Hale's  Inferences  fro'm  a  Law 
of  Canute^  s. 

The  lams  of  a  country  are  neceffarily  con- 
ne^^e^  with  every  thing  belonging  to  the  peo- 
ple 
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pie  of  it ;    fo  that  a  thorough   knowledge  of 
them,  and  of  their  progrefs,  would  inform  us  of 
every  thina;  that  was  moft  ufeful  to  be  known 
about  them ;   and  one  of  the  greateft  imper- 
fedions   of  hiftorians  in    general  is  owing  to 
their  ignorance  of  law.     Indeed  hardly  any 
perfon,  except  a  native,  can  come  at  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  laws  of  any  country. 
But  it    is   greatly  to   be  lamented  that  things 
fo  nearly  conneded  as  law  and  hiftory  fliould  " 
have  been  fo  feldom  joined.    For  though  the 
hiftory  of  battles  and  ftate  intrigues  be  more 
en2;aging  to  the  bulk  of  readers,  who  have  no 
relidi  for  any  thing  but  what  interefts  the  paf- 
fio?is;  from  the  knowledge  of  the  progrefs  of 
laws,  and  changes   of  conftitution,  in  a  ftate, 
a  politician  may  derive  more  ufeful   informa- 
tion, and  a  philofophcr  more  rational  entertain- 
ment, than  from  any   other  objed  he  can  at- 
tend to.   I  fnall  mention  a  few  particulars,  by 
way  of  illuftration  of  what  I  have  now  ad- 
vanced. 

As  every  new  law  is  made  to  remove  fome 
inconvenience  the  ftate  was  fubjed  to  before 
the  making  of  it,  and  for  which  no  other  me- 
thod of  redrefs  was  effedual,  the  law  itfelf  is 
a  ftanding,  and  the  moft  authentic,  evidence 
we  can  require  of  the  ftate  of  things  previous 

L  3  to 
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to  it.  Indeed,  from  the  time  that  laws  began 
to  be  written  in  fome  regular  form,  the  pre- 
amble to  eaeh  of  them  is  often  an  hirtorical 
account  of  the  evil  intended  to  be  remedied  by 
it,  as  is  the  cafe  with  many  of  the  Englifh  fta- 
tutes.  But  a  fagacious  hiftorian  has  little  oc- 
cafion  for  any  preamble  to  laws.  They  fpeak 
fufficiently  plain  of  themfelves. 

When  we  read  that  a  law  was  made  by  Clo- 
thaire  hing  of  France,  that  no  perfon  fhould 
be  condemned  without  being  heard,  do  w^e 
need  being  told  that  before  the  time  of  the 
enabling  that  law  the  adminiftration  of  juftice 
was  very  irregular  in  that  country,  and  that  a 
man  could  have  little  fecurity  for  his  liberty, 
property,  or  life  ?  Is  it  not  a  proof  that  the  fpi- 
rit  of  hofpitality  began  to  decline  among  the 
Burgundians  as  they  grew  more  civilized,  when 
there  was  occafion  for  a  law  to  punifh  any  Bur- 
gundian  wlio  fliould«  fhow  a  flranger  to  the 
houfe  of  a  Roman,  inllead  of  entertaining  him 
himfelf? 

It  is  but  an  unfavourable  idea  that  we  form 
of  the  flate  of  paternal  and  filial  affedion 
among  the  Romans,  from  the  tenor  of  their 
laws,  v/hich  jQiow  an  extreme  anxiety  to  re- 
ftrain  parents  from  doing  injuilice  to  their  own 
children.     Children  (fay  their  laws)  are  not  to 

be 
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be  difinherited  without  jufl:  caufe,  chiefly  that 
of  ingratitude  j  the  caufe  mufl  be  fet  forth 
in  the  teftament ;  it  muft  be  tried  by  the  judge, 
and  verified  by  witnefTes,  if  denied.  Whereas 
among  other  nations,  natural  affedion,  with- 
out the  aid  of  law,  is  a  fufficient  motive  with 
parents  to  do  no  injuflice  to  their  children.  A 
knowledge  of  another  part  of  the  political  con- 
ftitution  of  the  Romans  will  probably  help  us 
to  a  reafon  for  the  uncommon  defedl  of  natu- 
ral affedion  among  them.  T\\c  pair ia  pot eftas 
was  in  reahty  the  power  of  a  mafter  over  a 
flave,  the  very  knowledge,  and  idea,  of  which, 
though  it  were  not  often  exercifed,  was  enough 
to  produce  feverity  in  parents,  and  fear  and 
diffidence  in  children,  which  muft  deiiroy  mu- 
tual confidence  and  afFedion. 

Cuftoms,  and  general  maxims  of  condud, 
being  of  the  nature  of  unwritten  lav/s,  give 
us  the  fame  infight  into  the  ftate  of  thin2;s  in 
a  country.  The  high  efteem  in  which  hofpi- 
tality  is  held  by  the  Arabs,  and  the  religious, 
and  even  fuperftitious  pradice  of  it  by  them, 
and  by  other  favage  nations,  fhows  the  great 
want  there  is  of  that  virtue  in  thofe  countries, 
and  that  travelling  is  particularly  dangerous 
in  them. 

The  laws  and  cuftoms  of  a  country  ftiow 
L  4  clearly 
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clearly  what  was  the  manner  of  living  and  the 
occupation  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  it. 
Thus  where  we  find  that  the  eldeft  fons  fuc- 
ceed  to  the  whole,  or  the  greateft  part  of  the 
eftate,  we  may  be  fure  that  we  fee  traces  of 
feudal  notions,  of  a  military  life,  and  a  mo- 
narchical government,  in  which  a  prince  is 
better  ferved  by  one  powerful  vaffal  than  by 
feveral  weak  ones.  Where  the  children  fuc- 
cecd  equally,  it  is  a  mark  of  a  fiate  having 
been  addided  to  hufbandry,  and  inclined  to  a 
popular  equal  government.  And  where  the 
youngeft  fucceeds,  we  may  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  people  formerly  lived  a  pafioral  and 
roving  life,  in  which  it  is  natural  for  the  oldefl: 
to  be  provided  for,  and  difpofed  of,  the  firft  , 
and  the  youngefl:  to  take  what  was  left :  a 
manner  of  life  which  requires,  and  admits  of, 
little  or  no  regular  government. 
,  The  change  of  manners,  and  way  of  liv- 
"inZt  may  be  traced  in  the  changes  of  the  laws. 
Thus  the  change  from  a  military  to  a  com- 
mercial flate  may  be  traced  in  England  by 
the  progrefs  of  the  laws,  particularly  thofe 
relating  to  the  alienation  of  landed  property ; 
a  thing  abfolutely  inconfiilcnt  with  flridi  feu- 
dal notions,  and  for  a  long  time  impradi- 
cable  in  that  country  j    but  which  took  place 

by 
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by  degrees,  as  the  interefts  of  commerce  were 
perceived  to  require  that  every  thing  valu- 
able fliould  circulate  as  freely  as  poffible  in  a 
flate.  It  muft,  however,  be  confidered,  that 
the  change  of  laws  does  not  keep  an  equal 
pace  with  the  change  of  manners,  but  fol- 
lows fometimes  far  behind.  In  almoil  every 
cafe,  the  reafon  and  neceility  of  the  thing 
firft  introduces  a  change  in  the  pra6fice,  be- 
fore the  authority  of  law  confirms  and  au- 
thorizes it.  This  too  is  eafy  to  be  traced  in 
many  of  the  Englifh  laws,  and  particularly 
thofe  which  relate  to  the  eafy  transferring  of 
landed  property,  for  t:.e  purpofe  of  trade  and 
commerce. 

Without  entering  into  particular  laws,  we 
may  obferve  of  the  flate  of  laws  in  general,  as 
was  obferved  with  regard  to  language,  that 
copioufnefs  and  refinement  in  them,  and  even 
intricacy  and  tedioufnefs  in  the  adminifiration 
of  them,  is  an  indication  of  freedom,  and  of 
improvements  in  civilized  life  ;  and  that  few 
laws,  and  an  expeditious  adminiflration,  are 
marks  either  of  the  connexions  of  perfons  be- 
ing very  few,  and  little  involved  (which  is  a 
neceffary  confequence  of  improvements)  that 
the  rights  of  perfons  have  not  been  attended 
to,   and  that  the  nation  is  but  little  advanced 

in 
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in  the  knowledge  or  pofTeffion  of  thofe  things 
on  which  their  happinefs  and  fecurity  chiefly 
depend;  or  that  too  arbitrary  a  power  is  lodged 
in  fome  hands  or  other  ;  it  being  well  ob- 
ferved  by  Montefquieu,  that  the  tedioufnefs 
and  expence  of  law-fuits  is  the  price  of  liberty. 
It  is  very  poffible,  however,  that  both  the 
laws  of  a  country,  and  the  adminiftration  of 
them,  may  be  rendered  much  lefs  complex 
than  they  commonly  are,  without  any  di- 
minution of  general  liberty;  and  but  little 
benefit  can  accrue  from  laws,  when  it  is  either 
impoffible  to  know  what  they  are,  or  when 
the  expence  of  having  recourfe  to  them  is 
greater  than  can  be  afforded. 

To  make  you  fenfible  with  what  attention 
laVvTs  (hould  be  confidered,  and  how  many 
diilindl  circumflances  a  perfon  of  fagacity  may 
learn  from  them  ;  I  fhall  quote  the  obferva- 
tions  which  lord  chief  juftice  Hale  makes 
upon  a  law  of  king  Canute,  which  is  as  fol- 
lovv^s  in  Lambard's  colle(flion :  Sive  quis  incii- 
ria^  Jive  mortc  repentina  fuerit  inteftato  inortuus^ 
dominus  tamen  nullajn  rerum  J'uanim-  partem, 
prefer  earn  quce  jure  dehetur  hereof i  jionu'ne,  fihi 
aUumito ;  veriim  eas^  juditio  fuo,  zixon\  liberis, 
et  cognationi  proximis  jiifte,  pro  fuo  cuique  jure, 
dijiribuito.     "  If  any   perfon   dying  by  acci- 

"  dent. 
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"  dent,  or  fuddenly,  fhall  be  inteftate,  let 
"  not  the  lord  take  any  part  of  his  goods, 
"  except  what  may  be  due  to  him  as  a  heriot ; 
"  but  let  him,  ufing  his  beft  judgment,  dif- 
"  tribute  them  to  his  wife,  children,  and 
"  ncareft  relations,  according  to  their  refpec- 
"  tive  claims." 

Upon  this  he  obferves  five  things,  i.  That 
in  thofe  times  the  wife  had  a  Ihare  as  well  of 
the  lands,  as  of  the  goods  for  her  dower ; 
2.  That,  in  reference  to  hereditary  fuccef- 
fions,  there  feemed  to  be  little  difference  be- 
tween lands  and  goods  ;  for  this  law  makes 
no  diftinttion ;  3.  That  there  was  a  kind  of 
fettled  right  of  fuccelTion  with  reference  to 
proximity  and  remotenefs  of  blood  or  kin  ; 
4.  That  with  refped  to  children,  they  all 
feemed  to  fucceed  alike  without  any  diiiinc- 
tion  between  males  and  females ;  5.  That  the 
anceftor,  however,  might  difpofe  of  his  lands, 
as  well  as  goods,  by  will. 


LECTURE    X. 

The  Ufe  of  Obfervatiovs  on  the  Intervals  between 
the  Generations  of  Men  and  SucceJJions  of  Kings  ^ 
to  afccrfain  the  Dates  of  p aft  Events,     The  An- 
tiquity 
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tiqiu'fy  of  theje  Methods  of  noticing  Intervals  of 
Time,  Fallacious  Method  of  computing  iy  the7?i, 
Eafy  Corredionofthat  Fallacy;  by  which  Newton 
has  amended  the  Chronology  of  ancient  Kingdoms 
•  and  Nations,  The  Interval  between  the  Return 
of  the  Heraclida  and  the  Battle  of  Ihermo^-yU 
determined  by  SucceJJions :  1  he  Jame  Interval  af 
certained  by  Generations,  The  lime  of  the  Ar- 
gonautic  Expedition  deterjnincd  by  two  Courjes 
of  Generation .  Extravagance  of  the  Greek  Chron- 
ology, Improbable  Circumjlances  in  the  cornmon- 
ly  received  Chronology  of  Rome.  The  Time  of 
the  Siege  of  Troy  comes  to  be  the  fo.me^  comput- 
ing by  Su€cejJio7is  in  Italy ^  and  by  SucceJJions  and 
Generations  in  Greece  ;  and  is  agreeable  to  what 
Appian  writes  from  the  Archives  oj  Carthage, 

Many  obfervations  on  the  common  courfe 
of  human  life  will  enable  us  to  determine  the 
intervals  of  time  within  which  events  con- 
neded  with  them  have  happened.  Thofe 
of  which  the  moft  ufe  has  been  made  are  ob- 
fervations on  generations  ofmen^  ^nd  fiiccefpo?is 
of  kings.  For  inflance,  when  we  read  in 
hiftory,  or  colled  from  circumftances,  that  a 
certain  number  of  generations  intervened  be- 
tween any  two  events,  or  that  a  certain  num- 
ber of  kings  reigned  in  the  interval,  we  fhall 
be  able  to  fix  the  date  of  the  former  with  re- 

fped 
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fped  to  the  latter,  if  we  have  carefully  ob- 
ferved  (from  comparing  a  fufficient  number 
of  fairs)  what  has  been  the  mean  length  of  a 
generation,  and  the  mean  length  of  a  reign ; 
or  at  what  age  men  taken,  one  with  another, 
have  had  children,  and  how  long  kings,  in 
general,   have  aduaily  reigned. 

The   ufe  of  thefe  mediums   of  proof  has 
been  acknowledged  from  the  earlieft  writing 
of   hiflory ;    and,    indeed,    fo  obvious   is   the 
thought,   that  the  chronology  of  all  the  an- 
cient  times   of  the  Grecian   hiflory  was  ad- 
jufted  by  their  oldefl:  writers  upon  thefe  prin- 
ciples  alone.     The   misfortune  is,    that   they 
took  their  mean  length  of  a  generatioji^   and 
alfo  that  of  a  fuccef/ion^  from  mere  random  and 
fanciful  conje(flures,   and  not  from  a  careful 
obfervation   of  fads.     But  it   is  happy  that, 
though  thefe  Vvriters  have  fixed  the  chrono- 
logy of  ancient  times  by  a  fallacious  theory, 
a   fufficient  number  of  the  fadfs^    to   which 
their  theory  ought  to  have  correfponded,    ftill 
remains  5    by  means  of  which  it  is  eafy  to  re- 
form their  theory,    and  redify  their  chrono- 
logy.    Indeed,  it  is  a  happy  circumftance,  that 
every  theory  drawn  from  the  fituation  of  things 
in  human  life^  is  always  open  to  confutation  or 
correction,   while  the  courfe  of  human  life  re- 
mains 
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mains  the  fame  It  is  but  obferving  how  things 
really  are,  and  whether  the  theory  in  qneftion 
adually  correfpond  to  it,  or  not. 

It  is  upon  thefe  principles  chiefly  that  fir 
Ifaac  Newton  has  undertaken  to  redify  the 
chronology  of  ancient  ftates  and  kingdoms ; 
and  for  examples  to  thefs  obfervations,  I  (hall 
lay  before  you  the  evidence  on  which  his  ad- 
mirable theory  refls.  In  order  to  this,  I  fhall 
Hate  the  principal  of  thofe  fads  the  chronolo- 
gy of  which  has  been  fo  varioufly  reprefented ; 
Ihowing  how  incompatible  with  the  courfe  of 
nature  are  the  dates  that  have  formerly  been 
affigned  to  them,  and  which  paiTed  without 
examination  till  the  time  of  this  great  author, 
and  upon  what  principles  he  has  reduced  their 
extravagant  chronology  within  the  bounds  of 
nature  and  probability. 

In  order  to  have  a  clearer  idea  of  the  con- 
nexion of  his  proofs,  I  muft  obferve  that  the 
great  events,  the  intervals  of  which  he  endea- 
vours to  afcertain,  fucceeded  each  other  in  the 
following  order : 

The  Argonautic  expedition. 

The  (lege  of  Troy. 

The  return  of  the  Heraclidas  into  Pelopon- 
nefus. 

The  firft  MefTenian  war. 

The 
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The  expedition  of  Xerxes. 

The  Peloponnefian  war. 

Between  the  return  of  the  Heraclidse  into 
Peloponnefus  and  the  battle  of  Thermopylae 
(of  the  time  of  which  there  is  no  controverfy) 
there  reigned,  of  one  race,  the  following  kings 
of  Laced^mon,  Euriflhenes,  Agis,  Echeftra- 
tus,  Labotas,  Doriagus,  Agefilaus,  Archelaus, 
Teleclus,  Alchimenes,  Polidorus,  Euricrates, 
Anaxander,  Euricratides,  Leon,  Anaxandrides, 
Cleomenes,  and  Leonidas,  feventeen  in  all,  and 
along  with  thefe  was  a  fucceffion  of  feven- 
teen alfo  in  the  other  race.  In  this  interval, 
therefore,  we  have  a  double  fucceffion  of  fe- 
venteen kings.  Now,  by  comparing  the  chro- 
nology of  almoft  all  the  fuccefiions  which  have 
been  perfedly  afcertained,  fir  Ifaac  Newton 
finds  that  kings  have  reigned  one  with  another 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  apiece ;  and  if  in  any 
cafe  they  have  exceeded  that  number  of  years, 
it  was  not  in  fuch  unfettled  times  as  were  thofe 
of  the  Grecian  monarchies. 

The  feventeen  princes,  therefore,  according 
to  this  computation,  allowing  them  twenty 
years  apiece,  which  is  quite  as  much  as  the  na- 
ture of  things  will  admit  of,  muft  have  reigned 
three  hundred  and  forty  years.  Thefe,  counted 
backwards  from  the  fixth  year  of  Xerxes,  and 

allowing 
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allowing  one  or  two  years  more  for  the  war  of 
the  Herachdce,  and  the  reign  of  Ariltodemus, 
the  father  of  Euriilhenes  and  Proclus,  will 
place  the  return  of  the  Heraclidae  into  Pelo- 
ponnefus  one  hundred  and  fifty -nine  years  af- 
ter the  death  of  Solomon,  and  forty-fix  before 
the  firft  Olympiad  in  which  Choroebus  ^vas  vic- 
tor. But  Tim^us  and  his  followers  have  taken 
the  reigns  of  kings  for  generations,  and  reck- 
oned three  generations  at  one  hundred,  and 
fometimes  at  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ; 
and  fo  have  affigned  thirty-five  or  forty  years 
to  each  king,  and  accordingly  have  placed  the 
return  of  the  HeracHdas  two  hundred  and 
eighty  years  earlier  than  the  nature  of  things 
can  poiTibly  admit. 

Other  fad:s,  with  which  we  are  furnifhed  by 
tliefe  very  chronologers,and  other  ancient  writ- 
ers, enable  us  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  pre- 
ceding interval  of  time  bv  a  difiierent  medium 
of  proof.  If  we  confider  the  courfe  of  de- 
fcent  in  a  fufiicient  number  of  families,  we 
fhall  find,  that  the  interval  from  father  to  fon, 
is,  one  with  another,  thirty-three  or  thirty-four 
years  apiece,  and  that  the  intervals  between 
the  eldefl  fons  and  chiefs  of  families  (fuch  as 
are  mod  taken  notice  of  by  hifiorians)  are  not 
more  than  twenty-eight  or  thirty  years,  one 
with  another. 

The 
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The  reafon  why  a  longer  interval  Is  aflisined 
io  generations  of  men  than  to  fiicceffions  of  kings ^ 
is  becaufe  kings  are  fucceedcd  not  only  by  their 
fons,  but  fometimes  by  their  brothers  j  and 
fometimes  they  are  llain  or  depofed,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  others  of  an  equal  age,  or  even  a 
greater  age  than  themfelves,  and  efpecially  in 
eledive  or  turbulent  kingdoms. 

Admitting  the  above  to  be  the  mean  length 
of  generations,  if  we  multiply  the  number  of 
generations  which  intervened  between  any  two 
events  by  thirty-three  or  thirty-four,  for  gene- 
rations in  general,  and  by  twenty-eight  or 
thirty  for  generations  by  the  eldeft  fons,  we 
fliall  probably  determine  the  interval  with  to- 
lerable exadnefs  ;  and  when  conclufions  from 
this  m.ethod  of  computation  coincide  w^th  thofe 
from  the  other  by  fucceflions  of  kings,  they  can- 
not but  be  allowed  to  confirm  one  another. 
This  we  are  able  to  do  with  refped  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  preceding  interval. 

From  the  return  of  theHeraclidse  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  firfl  Meffenian  war,  there  reigned 
ten  kings  of  Sparta  in  one  race,  nine  in  the 
other,  ten  of  MefTene,  and  nine  of  Arcadia. 
Thefe  fucceflions,  if  reduced  to  the  courfe  of 
nature,  in  the  method  direded  above,  v/ill 
fcarce  take  up  one  hundred  and  eighty,  or  one 
Vol.  I.  M  hundred 
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hundred  and  ninety  years  ;  whereas  according 
to  chronologers  in  general,  they  took  up  a  fpace 
of  three  hundred  and  feventy-nine  years.  But 
that  one  hundred  and  eighty,  or  one  hundred 
and  ninety  years,  is  the  moft  probable  interval, 
appears  by  an  argument  drawn  from  a  courfe 
of  generations  during  the  very  fame  period. 

Euryleon  the  fon  of  i^ugeus  commanded 
the  main  body  of  the  MefTenians,  in  the  fifth 
i^ear  of  the  firft  Meffenian  war,  and  he  was  in 
the  ^^fth  generation  from  Oiolochus  the  fon  of 
Theras,  brother-in-law  of  Arillodemus,  and 
tutor  to  his  fons  Eurifthenes  and  Proclus,  as 
Paufanias  relates,  Confequently  from  the  re- 
turn of  the  Heraclidse,  which  was  in  the  days 
of  Theras,  to  the  battle,  which  was  in  the  fifth 
year  of  this  war,  there  were  fix  generations, 
which  being,  (as  is  moft  probable)  chiefly  by 
the  eldeft  fons,  will  fcarce  exceed  thirty  years 
to  a  generation,  and  fo  may  amount  to  one 
hundred  and  feventy,or  one  hundred  and  eighty 
years.  That  war  lafted  nineteen  or  tv^-enty 
years,  of  which  add  th-e  laft  fifteen  years  to  the 
five  mentioned  before,  and  there  will  be  about 
one  hundred  and  ninety  years  to  the  end  of 
•that  war  -,  the  very  length  of  the  fame  inter- 
val as  determined  by  the  preceding  obferva^J 
tions  on  the  fu-ccclFions  of  kings.    But  the  fol-*^' 

lowers 
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lowers  of  TImseus,  by  making  this  interval, 
about  three  hundred  and  feventy-nine  years, 
muft  allow  above  fixty  years  to  a  generation, 
which  can  by  no  means  be  fuppofed 

To  illuflratc  more  at  large  the  method  of  ar- 
guing from  generations,  and  at  the  fame  time 
to  proceed  a  little  farther  in  giving  the  outlines 
of  this  author's  great  reformation  in  ancient 
chronology,  1  fliall  relate  two  other  conrfes  of 
generations,  which  fix  the  time  of  the  Argo- 
nautic  expedition,  an  event,  which  is  the  grand 
hinge  on  which  all  the  chronology  of  ancient 
Greece  turns,  and  the  date  of  which,  as  deter- 
mined by  generations,  you  will  prefently  fee 
confirmed  by  another  method  of  inveftigation 
on  very  different  principles. 

One  of  thefe  courfes  of  generations  extends 
backwards  from  the  return  of  the  Heraclidse, 
where  our  laft  courfe  began,  to  the  expedition, 
and  the  other  from  the  Peloponnefian  war  to 
the  fame  event.  Hercules  the  Argonaut  was 
the  father  of  Hillus,  the  father  of  Cleodeus,  the 
father  of  Ariftomachus,  the  father  of  Temcnus, 
Grefphontes,  and  Arlftodemus,  who  led  the 
Heraclid^  into  Peloponnefus ;  whence  their 
return  was  four  generations  later  than  the  Ar- 
gonaut ic  expedition ;  and  thefe  generations 
were  fhort  ones,  being  by  the  chief  of  the  fa- 
•  MS  mily. 
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mily.  Count  therefore  eighty  years  backward, 
from  the  return  of  the  HeracHdae  to  the  Tro- 
jan war,  and  the  taking  of  I'roy  w  ill  be  about 
feventy-fix  years  after  the  death  of  Solomon  j 
and  the  Argonautic  expedition,  which  was  one 
generation  earher,  will  be  about  forty-three 
years  after  it. 

iEfculapius  and  Hercules  were  Argonauts, 
and  Hippocrates  was  the  eighteenth  inclufive- 
ly,  by  the  father's  fide,  from  iEfculapius,  and 
the  nineteenth  from  Hercules  by  the  mother's 
fide;  and  becaufe  thefe  generations,  being 
taken  notice  of  by  writers,  were  moft  probably 
by  the  principal  of  the  family,  and  lb  for  the  moft 
part  by  the  eldeft  fons,  we  may  reckon  about 
twenty-eight,  or  at  the  moft  about  thirty  years 
to  a  generation ;  and  thus  the  feventeen  inter- 
vals by  the  father's  fide,  and  the  eighteen  by 
the  mother's,  at  a  middle  reckoning,  amount 
to  above  five  hundred  and  feven  years  -,  which, 
counted  backwards  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnefian  war,  at  which  time  Hippocrates 
began  to  flourifh,  will  reach  up  to  the  forty- 
third  year  after  the  death  of  Solomon,  and  there 
place  the  Argonautic  expedition  ;  the  very  year 
in  which  we  were  led  to  place  it  by  following 
the  former  courfe  of  generations. 

The  fame  great  author  afccrtains  this,  and  fe- 

veral 
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veral  other  capital  events  in  the  Grecian  hlftory, 
by  fuch  a  variety  of  independent  arguments, 
drawn  from  the  fame  and  different  mediums, 
all  fo  agreeable  to  the  prefent  courfe  of  nature, 
that  it  feems  impoilible  for  a  perfon  who  pays 
a  fufficient  regard  to  it  not  to  be  determined 
by  them.  It  is  furprifing,  indeed,  that  the  ma- 
nifeft  inconiiftencies  of  the  commonly  received 
chronology  with  the  courfe  of  nature  fhould 
not  have  prevented  the  eftablifhment  of  it ; 
and  it  is  abfolutely  imaccountable,  but  upon 
the  willingnefs  of  all  men,  to  admit  of  any  hy- 
pothefis  which  tends  to  give  dignity  to  their 
nations  and  families,  by  adding  to  the  anti- 
quity of  them.  But  muft  it  not  be  a  more  un- 
accountable attachment  to  eftablifhed  hypo- 
thefes  which  can  induce  any  perfons  of  the 
prefent  age,  after  thefe  inconfiftencies  have 
been  fo  clearly  pointed  out,  ft  ill  to  adhere  to  a 
chronology,  which,  in  thofe  turbulent  unfet- 
tled  times,  fuppofes  kings  to  have  reigned  one 
with  another  in  fome  fucceilions  thirty-five, 
in  fome  thirty-eight,  in  fome  forty,  in  fome 
forty-two,  in  fome  forty-four,  and  in  fome 
forty-fix  years  apiece ;  and  w^hich  generally  al- 
lows about  fixty  years  to  a  generation,  and  in 
one  inftance  eighty-five  ? 

With  refped  to  the  chronology  of  the  kings 
M  3  pf 
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of  Rome,  Mr.  Hooke  has  fhown  by  feveral  in- 
dependent arguments,  drawn  from  the  con- 
nexion of  events  in  the  hiftory  of  their  reigns, 
that  to  fuppofe  them  to  have  reigned  one  with 
another  nineteen  or  twenty  years  makes  a 
more  confilient  feries  of  fads,  than  to  imagine 
them  to  have  reigned  thirty-five  years  apiece, 
w^hich  is  the  common  hypothefis. 

The'chief  inconveniences  attending  the  old 
chronology  in  the  Roman  hiftory  are,  that  it 
fuppofes  an  interval  of  fixty-three  years  of 
peace  in  that  reftlefs  nation  before  the  accef- 
fion  of  TuUus  Hoflilius.  It  makes  the  reign 
of  Servius  TuUius  fo  long  in  proportion  to  the 
few  ceniufts,  which  (according  to  the  moft  au- 
thentic records)  were  taken  in  his  reign,  as 
would  argue  a  moft  unaccountable  negledl  of 
his  own  favourite  inflitution.  It  obliges  us 
to  fuppofe  Tarquinius  Superbus  not  to  have 
been  the  fon  of  Tarquinius  Prifcus,  Dido 
not  to  have  been  contemporary  with  yEneas, 
or  Numa  with  Pythagoras,  as  well  as  So- 
lon with  Croefus  in  the  Grecian  hiflory  -,  all 
which  have  the  unanimous  voice  of  all  tradi- 
tion in  their  favour,  and  v^hieh  Dionyfius  Ha- 
licarnafTenfis,  Livy,  and  Plutarch,  exprefs  their 
extreme  unwillingnefs  to  give  up,  but  that 

they 
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they  were  compelled  to  it  by  a  regard  to  a 
chronology  v/hich  in  their  times  was  nnquef- 
jftioned.  Indeed,  the  congrefs  of  Solon  and  Croe- 
ftis,  Plutarch  expreffes  his  determination  not  to 
give  up,  notwithftanding  his  general  attachment 
to  a  theory  which  would  not  admit  of  it,  and 
the  fallacy  of  which  he  did  not  fufpe£t.  Hi^ 
words  are  fo  remarkable,  and  fhow  fo  clearly 
0n  how  precarious  a  footing  that  chronology 
ilands,  that  I  fhall  recite  them,  "  The  con- 
*'  grefs  of  Solon  with  Crcefus  Ibme  think  they 
**  can  confute  by  chronology.  But  a  hiftory 
■"v.  fo  illuflrious,  verified  by  fo  many  witnefTes, 
**  and,  which  is  more,  fo  agreeable  to  the  man- 
*'  ner  of  Solon,  and  worthy  of  the  greatnefs  of 
"  his  mind  and  of  his  wifdom,  I  cannot  per- 
"  fuade  myfelf  to  rejedl  becaufe  of  fome  chro- 
"  nological  canons,  as  they  call  them ;  which 
*'  an  hundred  authors  corredling,  have  not 
*'  been  able  to  conftitute  any  thing  certain, 
"  and  have  not  been  able  to  agree  amongft 
"  themfelves  about  repugnances." 

Befides,  to  return  to  the  Roman  hiftory ;  if 
the  number  of  kings  that  reigned  at  Alba  be 
joined  to  thofe  who  reigned  at  Rome,  and  they 
be  allowed  to  have  reigned  nineteen  or  twenty 
years  apiece,   they  will  place  the  coming  of 

M  4  ^neas 
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iEneas  into  Italy,  and  the  fiege  of  Troy,  ex- 
adly  in  the  time  in  which  arguments  drawn 
from  generations  and  fucceffions  in  Greece,  as 
well  as  aftronomical  calculations  (as  will  here- 
after appear)  place  that  event,  which  is  a  re- 
ciprocal confirmation  of  the  juft  corredion  both 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  chronology.    For  from 
Latinus   to   Numitor  are  fixteen  kings,  who 
reigned  at  Alba  ;    Romulus  was  contemporary 
with  Numitor,  and  after  him  Dionyfius  and 
other  hiftorians  reckon  fix  kings  more  at  Rome 
to  the  beginning  of  the  confuls.     Now  thefe 
twenty-two  reigns,  at  about  eighteen  years  to 
a  reign  one  with  another  (for  many   of  thefe 
kings  were  fiain),  took  up  three  hundred  and 
ninety-fix  years,  which  counted  back  from  the 
confulfiiip  of  J.  Brutus  and  Valerius  Poplicola, 
the  two  firfl  confuls,   place   the  Trojan  war 
feventy-eight  years  after  the  death  of  Solomon. 
This  computation  likewife  agrees  with  what 
Appian  in  his  hiftory  of  the  Punic   wars   re- 
lates, out  of  the  archives  of  Carthage,  which 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  viz.  that 
Carthage  flood  feven  hundred  years.     This  is 
a  round  number,  but  Solinus  adds  the  odd  years 
when  he  fays,  Carthago  poft  annos  737  quam 
fuerat  extru6la  cxciditur,   Carthage  was   de- 
ftroyed  737  years  after  it  was   built,  which 

places 
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places  Dido,  the  founder  of  Carthage,  about 
fe verity  fix  years  after  the  death  of  Solomon. 
It  likewife  agrees  with  the  Arundelian  mar- 
bles, which  fay  that  Teucer  came  to  Cyprus 
feven  years  after  the  deflrudion  of  Troy,  and 
built  Salamis  in  the  days  of  Dido.  Indeed,  it 
is  an  argument  greatly  in  favour  of  Newton's 
computations,  that  they  agree  very  nearly 
'with  all  the  moil  ancient  moriuments^  the  moft 
current  traditions  of  antiquity,  and  the  oldeji 
hijlorians  ;  particularly  Herodotus  and  Thucy- 
dides,  who  wrote  before  chronology  was  cor- 
rupted by  the  vanity  of  their  nation,  or  the 
abfurd  fyftems  of  later  hiftorians. 

It  is  an  argument  greatly  in  favour  of  the 
credibility  of  the  Old  Teftament  hiftory,  that 
the  courfes  of  generations  and  defcents  which 
are  mentioned  in  it,  parallel  to  thofe  in  the 
fabulous  period  of  the  Grecian  hiftory,  fall 
within  the  fame  intervals  of  time  with  thofe 
which  have  been  meafured  fince  hiftory  has 
been  authentic.  Confequently,  it  is  another 
argument  in  favour  of  Newton's  corredion  of 
the  ancient  Greek  chronology,  that  it  brings 
the  courfes  of  generations  and  fucceflions  in 
the  one  to  correfpond  to  thofe  in  the  other. 
Befides,  in  feveral  other  refpe61s  it  brings  them 
to  a  greater  harmony  than  can  be  made  out 

upon 
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Upon  any  other  principles.  Particularly  it 
places  the  expedition  of  Sefoftris  (who  as  it  is 
high'y  probable  from  feveral  eircumftances, 
was  the  fame  pcrfon  with  Stfac)  in  the  very 
time  in  which  it  is  fpoken  of  in  the  fcriptiires. 
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'The  Time  of  paji  Events  afcertuined  by  Means  of 
£elefiial  Jlppieur^nces .     The  ctrtainty  of  the  Me- 
thod of  Computation  by  Eclipjes,    A  few  ancient 
EcJipfes  enumerated.     The  uje  of  th/^ni  exempli- 
fied  in   the   Calculation  of  an   ancient  Eclipje  of 
tJie  Moon, 

Of  all  the  incidental  circumflanccs  by  which 
ancient  writers  enable  us,  in  an  indireSf  man- 
ner to  afcertain  the  time  of  events,  none  give 
occafion  to  more  clear  and  undeniable  conclu- 
:fion3  than  the  mention  they  make  of  celejiial 
appearances^  on  account  of  the  regularity  and 
eonftancy  of  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  becaufe  the  laws  of  their  motions 
are  fo  exadly  known  to  us.  In  this  refped 
much  are  modern  chronologers  and  hiftorians 
obliged  to  the  fuperftition  with  which  the  an- 
cients 
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cients  regarded  unufual  appe{irances  in  the 
heavens.  It  was  their  imagined  portentous 
nature  that  firfi  drew  upon  them  the  attention 
of  mankind,  who  dreaded  their  unknown  in- 
fluences and  efieds.  It  was  on  this  account, 
and  not  becaufe  they  were  confidered  as  pro- 
per fubjeds  of  philofophical  inquiry,  or  of  any 
ufe  in  chronology,  that  they  liave  engaged 
the  notice  of  hiftorians.  And  fortunately  for 
•QS,  the  catalogue  of  ancient  eelipfes,  not  ob- 
ferved  by  philofophers,  but  gazed  at  by  the 
fuperftitious  vulgar,  is  pretty  full.  Along  with 
the  hiftory  of  many  remarkable  revolutions, 
and  critical  fituations  in  the  hiftory  of  ftates, 
the  eelipfes  which  preceded,  or  accompanied 
them,  are  faithfully  tranfmitted  to  us ;  and 
where  the  time,  the  place,  and  quantity  of 
an  eclipfe  are  mentioned,  though  not  with 
aftronomical  exadnefs,  it  is  very  eafy,  by  the 
rules  of  calculation,  to  fix  the  very  year  and 
day  when  the  event  happened.  For  consider- 
ing the  prodigious  variety  which  the  three  cir- 
cumftances  of  time^  place,  and  qiiaiitity  occa- 
fion  in  the  appearance  of  eelipfes,  there  is  no 
room  to  fufped  that  any  two,  happening 
within  a  moderate  diftance  of  one  another,  can- 
be  in  the  leafl  danger  of  being  confounded. 
For  the  entertainment  of  thofe  who  take 

pleafure 
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pleafure  in  calculations  of  this  kind,  I  fhall 
juft  quote,  from  Mr.  Fergufon's  aftronomy, 
fome  of  the  principal  eclipfes  that  have  been 
taken  notice  of  by  hiftorians,  that  you  may 
verify  them  at  your  leifure. 

Before  Chrift  585  May  28,  an  eclipfe  of 
the  fun,  foretold  by  Thales,  by  which  a  peace 
was  brought  about  between  the  Medes  and 
the  Lydians. 

B.  C.  523  July  16,  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon, 
which  was  followed  by  the  death  of  Cam- 
by  fes. 

B.  C.  481  April  19,  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun, 
on  the  failing  of  Xerxes  from  Sardis. 

B.  C.  463,  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun  followed 
by  the  Perfian  war,  and  the  falling  off  of  the 
Egytians  from  the  Perfians. 

B.  C.  431  Auguft  31,  a  total  eclipfe  of  the 
fun,  and  a  comet ;  followed  by  a  plague  at 
Athens. 

B.  C.  413  Auguft  27,  a  total  eclipfe  of 
the  moon,  when  Nicias  was  defeated  at  Sy- 
racufe. 

B.  C.  394  Auguft  14,  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun, 
when  the  Perfians  were  beaten  by  Conon  in  a 
fea  engagement. 

B.  C.  168  June  21,  a  total  eclipfe  of  the 
moon,  and  the  next  day  Perfeus  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia was  conquered  by  Paulus  iEmilius. 

After 
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After  Chrift  59  April  30,  an  eclipfe  of  the 
fun,  reckoned  by  Nero  among  the  prodigies 
on  account  of  the  death  of  Agrippina. 

A.  C.  306  July  27,  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun ; 
the  ftars  were  feen  and  the  emperor  Con- 
Itantius  died. 

A.  C.  840  May  4,  a  great  eclipfe  of  the 
fun,  and  Lewis  the  Pious  died  within  fix 
months  after  it. 

A.  C.  1009  ^^  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  and  Je- 
rufalem  taken  by  the  Saracens. 

To  exemplify  the  ufe  of  eclipfes  for  the 
purpofes  of  chronology,  I  fhall  feledl  from 
the  above  mentioned,  one  of  the  moon,  and 
fhow  how  the  date  of  the  event  which  ac- 
companied it  is  afcertained  by  the  help  of  it. 

The  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  which  I  fhall 
feled,  and  the  circumftances  attending  it  are 
thus  related  by  Thucydides,  L.  7.  fed.  50. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  Gylippus  to  the  affiflance 
of  the  Syracufans,  the  Athenians,  finding 
they  were  no  match  for  the  united  force  of 
their  enemies,  repented  that  they  had  not 
quitted  their  fituation  (in  which  it  was  no 
longer  fafe  for  them  to  continue)  before,  and 
immediately  came  to  a  refolution  to  fail  out  of 
the  harbour  as  fecretly  as  poiTible.  But  when 
every  thing  was  ready  for  failing  the  moon 

was 
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was  eclipfed,  for  it  was  then  full  moon. 
Upon  this,  mofi:  of  the  Athenians,  alarmed 
at  the  omen,  defired  their  commanders  to  pro* 
ceed  no  farther  ;  and  Nicias,  being  himfelf  a 
fiiperftitious  obferver  of  fuch  prodigies,  de- 
clared that  he  would  not  come  to  any  final 
refolution  about  quitting  the  place  till  they 
had  ftaid  three  days  longer,  according  to  the 
advice  of  the  foothfayers.  This  occafioned 
the  Athenians  to  ftay  in  the  place,  which 
they  had  never  after  an  opportunity  of  leav- 
ing, and  in  which  they  almoft  to  a  man 
perifhed. 

This  event  is  placed  by  hiflofians  in  the 
year  B.  C.  413,  and  upon  looking  into  th€ 
agronomical  tables,  it  appears  that  ibe  was 
at  the  full  about  midnight  at  London,  or  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning  at  Syracufe  on  the 
ayth  of  Augufl  in  that  year ;  when  the  fun 
v/as  only  four  degrees  forty-eight  minutes 
from  the  node,  far  within  twelve  degrees,  the 
limit  of  Lunar  eclipfes;  and  when,  confe* 
quently,  there  muft  have  been  a  total  eclipfc 
of  the  moon,  v^hich  would  be  vifible  fa  the 
Athenians  frofn  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
it,  and  may  therefore  reafonably  be  fuppofed 
to  have  produced  the  eifed  afcribed  to  it  by 
the  hiiiorian. 

A  hiftory 
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A  hiftory  which  contains  an  account  of  a 
fufficient  number  of  thefe  phasnomena  fur- 
nifhes  us  with  the  fureft  teft  of  its  authenti- 
city. Almoft  all  the  credit  which  is  given  to 
the  Chinese  hiftory  is  derived  from  this  con- 
fideration.  The  eclipfes  there  mentioned  to 
have  happened,  aftronomers  fay,  did  really 
happen  at  the  times  afTigned  to  them.* 

The  theory  of  comets  is  not  fafficiently 
afcertained  to  enable  us  to  make  much  ufe  of 
their  revolutions  for  hiftorical  purpofes  ;  nor 
indeed  are  there  any  events  they  accompani- 
ed, which  we  cannot  determine  much  more 
nearly  by  other  mediums  of  proof,  than,  it  is 
probable,  we  could  have  done  by  the  help  of 
comets,  were  their  theory  ever  fo  well  afcer- 
tained. Their  returns  are,  probably,  not  fuf- 
iiciently  regular,  nor,  if  they  were,  are  the 
accounts  of  them  in  hiftorians  fufficiently 
exad  for  that  purpofe. 


^  1  made  this  lefture  a  Ihort  one,  becaufe  I  ufed  to  pro- 
diice  in  the  courfe  of  k  calculations  of  feveral  pafl  eclipfes, 
to  illullrata  the  principles  of  it^ 
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LECTURE    XII. 

OftheUfe  ivhich  Newton  has  made  ofObfervations 
on  the  Preceffion  of  the  Equbioxes  in  rectifying  an^ 
cient  Chronology,  'The  Time  of  the  Argonautic 
Kxpedition  determined  by  that  Means,  The  Date 
of  feveral  fubjequent  Events  determined  by  the 
fame  Means^  in  perfed  Confiftence  'with  one 
another,  A  Conjedure  concerning  the  Age  of  an 
old  Sphere  in  the  Mufeum   of  the  Farnefian  Pa- 

-  lace.  The  Age  of  Hefiod  determined  pretty 
nearly  from  his  Account  of  the  heliacal  rifing  and 
Jetting  of  joifie  Stars,  The  Ufe  of  the  Books  of 
the  Old  Tejlament  for  rectifying  the  Heathen 
Chronology,  The  Ufe  it  was  of  to  Newton  in 
particular. 

The  calculations  of  eclipfes  are  of  great 
ufe  in  afcertaining  particular  events,  if  they 
have  been  previoufly  determined  within  a 
moderate  diftance ;  but  the  grand  aftrono- 
mical  medium  which  fir  Ifaac  Newton  has  fo 
fuccefsfully  employed  in  redlifying  the  whole 
fyftem  of  ancient  chronology,  is  the  preceffion 
of  the  equinoxes.  The  quantity  of  this  pre- 
ceffion is  known,  by  a  feries  of  the  mofl  ac- 
curate obfervations,  to  be  one  degree  back- 
wards in  feventy-two  years  ;  that  is,  the  fun 

croffes 
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crofTcs  the  ecliptic  fo  much  more  to  the  weft 
every  year,  that  at  the  end  of  feventy-two 
years  his  progrefs  weftward  amounts  to  one 
degree,  -vihereby  the  places  of  the  equinoxes 
are  continually  receding  from  the  conftella- 
tions,  in  the  middle  of  which  they  were  ori- 
ginally placed.  Whenever,  therefore,  the  fitu- 
ation  of  the  equinodial  or  folftitial  points,  or 
any  appearance  depending  upon  them,  is  men- 
tioned, it  is  eafy  to  afcertain  the  time  of  any 
event  with  which  fuch  an  appearance  was 
conneded.  It  is  done  by  obferving  how  many 
degrees  the  equinocflial  points  have  receded 
from  the  fituation  they  then  had  to  that  which 
they  have  at  prefent,  and  allowing  feventy- 
two  years  to  every  degree. 

That  the  conftellations  were  iirft  invented 
at  the  time  of  the  Argonautic  expedition,  is 
pretty  evident  from  a  variety  of  confiderations. 
We  have  not  only  the  teftimony  of  feveral 
ancient  writers  for  the  fad,  but  the  conftella- 
tions  themfelves  feem  very  plainly  to  declare 
as  much.  For  the  old  conftellations  men- 
tioned by  Aratus,  do  all  of  them  relate  either 
to^  the  Argonauts  themfelves,  and  their  con- 
temporaries, or  to  perfons  one  or  two  gene- 
rations older;  and  nothing  later  than  that 
expedition  was  delineated  there  originally.    It 
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is,  therefore,  very  probable  (as  feveral  ancient 
-writers  affert)  that  the  firft  fphere  was  in- 
vented by  Chiron  and  Mufasus  for  the  ufe  of 
the  Argonauts. 

Wc   have,   moreover,  the  tefiimony  of  fe- 
veral ancient  writers  that  the  equinodial  and 
folftitial  points  in  this  old  fphere  were  placed 
upon  the    middle  of  the  conftellations    that 
give  names  to  them ;    namely,    that  the  equi- 
nodial  colure  was  made  to  pafs  through  the 
middle  of  the  conftellation  Aries,  and  the  fol- 
ftitial colure  through  the  middle  of  Cancer. 
Befides,  the  reafon  of  the  thing  might  rea- 
fonably  lead  us  to  imagine,   that  the  ancients 
would   place  the  equinoxes  and    folftices   as 
nearly  in  the  midft  of  their  refpedive  conftel- 
lations  as  their  coarfe  obfervations  would  en- 
able them  to  determine.     For  fmce  the  firft 
month  of  their  lunar-folar  year,  by  reafon  of 
their   intercalary  month,    began  fometimes  a 
week  or   a  fortnight  before   the  equinox  or 
folftice,  and  fometimes  as  much  after  it,  the 
firft  aftronomers,    who  formed  the  afterifms, 
w^ould  naturally  endeavour  to  place  thofe  grand 
divifions  of  the  year,    the  equinoxes  and  fol- 
ftices, as  nearly  as  they  could  in  the  middle  of 
the  conftellations  Aries,  Cancer,   Chelae,  and 
Capricorn. 

Admitting 
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Admitting  the  colures  to  have  pafled  through 
the  middle  of  thofe  conftellations  at  the  time 
of  the  Argonautic  expedition,    fir  Jfaac  New- 
ton  finds  that   the  equinodial  and  folftitial 
points  had  gone  back  thirty-fix  degrees  forty- 
four  minutes  at  the  end  of  the  year  one  thou- 
fand  fix  hundred  and  eighty-nine ;     which, 
allowing  feventy-two    years  to  each   degree, 
would  have  been  accomplished  in  the  fpace  of 
two  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  forty-five  years. 
This   number,  counted   back   from   the  year 
one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and   eighty  nine, 
will   place  the   Argonautic  expedition   about 
twenty-five  years  after  the  death  of  Solomon. 
This   computation  proceeds  upon  the  fup- 
pofition  that  the  middle  of  the  conftellation 
is  exadly  the  middle   point  between  the  two 
fiars  called  prima  Arietis,   and   ultima  Caudce^ 
but  if  we  fix  the  cardinal  points  by  the  liars 
through  which  the  colures  pafied  in  the  pri- 
mitive fphere,  as  defcribed  by  Eudoxus,  which 
feems  to  be  better,  the  equinodial  points  will 
have  receded  thirty-fix  degrees   twenty-nine 
minutes,  which  anfwers  to  two  thoufand  fix 
hundred  and  twenty-feven  years,  and  places 
the  expedition  forty-three  years  after  the  death 
of  Solomon,  very  near  the  fame  year  to  which 
it  was  referred  by  the  other  preceding,  and 

N  2  very 
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very  different,  methods  of  computation  •,  the 
very  near  and  remarkable  coincidence  of  which 
is  the  greateft  confirmation  of  the  certainty  of 
both  thofe  methods  of  inveftigation. 

What  gives  great  weight  to  this  argument 
from  the  preceifion  of  the  equinoxes  is,  that 
if  we  reckon  from  whatever  time  the  pofition 
of  the  equinodial  points  has  been  mentioned 
by  aPtronomers  whofe  age  is  known,  this  mo- 
tion, counted  backwards,  fixes  that  great 
event  in  the  fame  year.  It  Hkewife  demon- 
firates,  that  the  obfervations  of  the  ancients, 
though  coarfe  enough,  as  fir  Ifaac  acknow- 
ledges, are  fufKciently  exadl  for  the  purpofe. 
As  this  circumf^ance  is  pretty  remarkable,  I 
Ihall  mention  the  particulars  of  it. 

According  to  Phny,  and  the  calculations 
of  Petavius,  Thales,  who  wrote  a  book  of  the 
tropics  and  equinoxes,  fixed  the  equinoxes 
and  folftices  in  the  eleventh  degree  of  their 
refpedive  figns ;  fo  that  they  had  receded  four 
degrees  twenty-fix  minutes  and  fifty-two  fe- 
conds,  from  their  original  place  at  the  time 
of  the  Argonautic  expedition.  This  anfwers 
to  three  hundred  and  twenty  years,  and  cal- 
culated backwards  from  the  forty-firfi:  Olym- 
piad (when  Thales  was  a  young  man,  fit  to 
apply   to  afironomieal  fludics)  will  place  that 

event 
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event  forty-four  years  after  the  death  of  So- 
lomon. 

According  to  Columella,  Meton,  and  Euc- 
temon,  who  publlfhed  the  lunar  Cycle  of 
nineteen  years,  and  for  this  purpofe  obferved 
the  fummer  folftice  in  the  year  of  NabonaiTar 
three  hundred  and  fixteen,  the  year  before  the 
Peloponnefian  war  began,  placed  the  fummer 
folftice  in  the  eighth  degree  of  Cancer,  which 
is  at  leaft  feven  degrees  more  backwards  than 
at  firft.  This  fpace  anfwers  to  five  hundred 
and  four  years,  which,  counted  backwards 
from  the  year  of  obfervation,  makes  the  ex- 
pedition fall  upon  the  forty-fourth  year  after 
the  death  of  Solomon. 

Laftly,  Hipparchus,  who  firft  difcovered 
that  the  equinoxes  had  a  regular  motion  back- 
wards, made  his  obfervations  about  the  year 
of  NabonafTar  fix  hundred  and  two,  and  fixed 
the  vernal  equinox  in  the  fourth  degree  of 
Aries.  Confequently,  the  equinodial  points 
had  gone  back  eleven  degrees  fmce  the  Argo- 
nautic  expedition,  which  is  equivalent  to  feven 
hundred  and  ninety-two  years,  and  which 
counted  backwards  places  the  expedition  in 
the  forty-third  year  after  the  death  of  Solo- 
snon. 

Thefe   four    coincidences  are   remarkable, 
N  3  ^nd 
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and  could  not  have  placed  the  fame  event  fo 
near  the  fame  year,  nnlefs  all  the  obferva- 
tions  had  been  fulficiently  exad.  And  when 
we  confider  the  coincidences  of  a  great  many 
more  independent  evidences,  derived  from  the 
courfe  of  generation,  and  the  order  of  fuccef- 
jfion,  with  thofe  which  are  borrowed  from 
aftronomical  principles,  nothing  feems  to  be 
better  eftablifhed,  than  that  the  Argonautic 
expedition,  an  event  on  which  all  the  Greek 
chronology  depends,  really  happened  about 
forty-three  years  after  the  death  of  Solomon, 
and  not  in  the  days  of  Gideon,  above  three 
hundred  years  before,  as  has  been  the  com- 
mon opinion. 

It  may  be  obferved  in  this  place,  that  the 
error  of  Hipparchus  with  refpe6t  to  the  quan- 
tity of  the  precelTion,  is  a  proof  that  the  chro- 
nology of  Greece  before  his  time  was  errone- 
ous, and  wanted  corredion.  He  makes  it 
to  be  one  degree  in  about  one  hundred  years, 
which  he  was  neccffarily  led  to  conclude  from 
the  lengthening  of  the  intervals  of  obferva- 
tion  by  the  received  chronology  ^  and  there- 
fore the  difcovery  that  the  preceffion  of  the 
equinoxes  is  only  at  the  rate  of  feventy- 
two  years  to  a  degree,  furniflies  us  with  a 
good  reafon  why    we  ought  to  fhorten   the 

time 
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time  before  Hippardius  in  about  the   fame 
proportion. 

By  arguments  drawn  from  the  rate  of  the 
preceiTion  of  the  equinoxes  we  can  nearly  de- 
termine the  age  of  an  old  ghhe  found  in  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Rome,  and  which  is  now 
prefer ved  in  the  mufeum  of  the  Farnefian  pa- 
lace, as  one  of  the  mofl:  curious  monuments 
of  antiquity.  On  this  globe  the  equinodial 
colure  paiTes  through  the  right  horn  and  right 
foot  of  Aries,  arid  is  about  five  degrees  dif- 
tant  from  the  equinodial  point  laid  down  on 
the  globe.  From  thefe  circumftances  it  wil! 
appear,  that  this  globe  was  made  about  forty 
years  before  Chrift  j  and  it  is  moreover  pro- 
bable, from  the  conftrudion  of  this  globe, 
that  the  colure  paffed  through  the  bright  ftar 
of  Aries  about  four  hundred  years  before 
Chrift. 

The  rifmg  and  fetting  of  the  ftars  with 
refped  to  the  rifing  and  fetting  of  the  fun 
depends  alfo  upon  the  preceffion  of  the  equi- 
noxes. Any  writer,  therefore,  who  mentions 
the  rifing  or  fetting  of  any  ftar,  at  any  parti- 
cular time  of  the  year,  with  refped  to  the  fun, 
furniflies  us  with  data  fufficient  to  determine 
the  time  in  which  he  wrote.  Thus  Hefiod 
tells  us  thatfixty  days  after  the  winter  folilice 
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the  ftar  ardurus  rofe  juft  at  fun  fet ;  from 
which  circumftance  it  is  eafily  calculated  that 
Heliod  flourifhed  about  one  hundred  years  af- 
ter the  death  of  Solomon,  or  in  the  generation, 
or  age,  next  to  the  Trojan  war,  as  Hefiod 
himfelf  declares  i  which  is  another  independent 
argument  for  the  date  before  afligned  to  that 
war,  and  all  the  Greek  chronology  conneded 
with  it. 

Many  other  circumftances  which  Hefiod 
occafionally  mentions,  relating  to  the  ftate  of 
the  heavens  in  his  time,  concur  in  leading  us 
to  the  fame  conclufion.  Virgil  too,  if  his  age 
had  not  been  afcertained  in  another  manner, 
has  given  us  data  of  the  fame  kind  fufficient 
to  determine  it  pretty  nearly. 

I  cannot  conclude  thefe  obfervations  on 
the  chronology  of  the  earlieft  ages  of  the 
heathen  world  better  than  by  reminding  you, 
that,  the  truth  of  the  fcripture  hiftory  being 
unqueftionable,  and  relating  to  times  prior 
to  the  age  in  which  hiftory  began  to  be  writ- 
ten by  any  other  people  than  the  Jews,  it 
is  the  beft  guide  to  the  knowledge  of  pro- 
phane  antiquity.  It  was  in  purfuing  this 
plan  that  Newton  was  led  to  corred  the  an- 
cient technical  chronology  of  the  Greeks  by 
itfelf     The  principles  on  which  he  reduces 

their 
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their  accounts  are  founded  on  nature,  and 
independent  on  any  arguments  drawn  from 
fcripture.  But  it  is  more  than  probable  that, 
feeing  reafon  to  think,  from  limilar  circum- 
itances,  that  Sefoftris  mufi:  have  been  the 
fame  perfon  with  Sefac,  of  whom  we  have 
an  account  in  the  hiftory  of  Rehoboam,  he 
firft  of  all  fixed  the  date  of  that  expedition 
according  to  the  fcriptures,  and  that  after- 
wards, from  confidering  the  fubjed  in  vari- 
ous points  of  light,  he  was  led  to  the  other 
arguments  which  have  been  mentioned ;  by 
which  he  was  able  to  confirm  the  fcriptural 
date  of  that  event,  and  alfo  the  dates  of  the 
principal  fads  in  the  hiftory  of  Greece  con- 
neded  with  it,  in  a  manner  independent  of 
the  authorities  on  which  he  firft  founded  his 
opinion.  Then  having,  by  the  joint  helps  of 
fcripture  and  reafon,  redified  the  chronology 
of  the  Greeks,  he  made  ufe  of  this  redified 
chronology  to  adjuft  the  contemporary  af- 
fairs of  the  Egyptians,  AlTyrians,  Babylonians, 
Medes,  and  Perfians. 

If  this  analyfis  of  the  method  of  rcafoning, 
fo  fuccefsfully  ufed  by  fir  Jfaac  Newton  in 
redifying  the  chronology  of  ancient  times, 
induce  any  of  you  who  are  intended  for  a 
learned  profeffion  to  ftudy  fo  excellent  and 

important 
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important  a  work,  and  be  any  help  to  you  in 
nnderftanding  it,  and  I  fhall  thus  contribute 
to  the  more  general  reception  of  the  great  out- 
lines of  this  fyftem,  I  fhall  think  that  I  have 
rendered  an  important  fervice  to  the  learned 
world. 


PART      III. 

WHAT  IS  NECESSARY,  OR  USEFUL,  TO  BE 
KNOWN  PREVIOUS  TO  THE  STUDY  OF 
HISTORY. 


LECTURE    XIII. 

UJe  of  the  Sciences  derived  from  Hiftory  io  the 
Study  of  Hiftory.  The  Knowledge  of  human  Na~ 
ture,  Philofophical  Knowledge  in  general.  Geo- 
graphy, Chronology.  The  Method  of  reckoning 
by  IVeehs.     Divifion  of  the  Day, 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  third  divifion 
of  our  fubjed,  which  comprizes  what  is  necef- 
fary,  or  peculiarly  ufeful,  to  be  known  pre- 
vious to  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  it   is   proper  to 
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obferve,  that  It  muft  be  taken  in  very  dlflerent 
degrees  of  extent,  according  to  the  views  with 
which  hiftory  is  read ;  and  that  this,  as  was 
obferved  before,  depends  very  much  upon  the 
age  and  fituation  of  the  perfon  who  appHes  to 
it. 

If  particular  portions  of  hiftory  be  recom- 
mended to  young  perfons,  with  a  view  to 
amufe  their  imaginations,  to  engage  their  paf- 
fions,  to  difcover  their  difpolitions  and  genius, 
or  form  them  to  juft  and  manly  fentiments, 
in  order  to  fit  them  for  ading  in  the  common 
fpheres  of  life  with  more  propriety  and  dignity, 
no  previous  qualifications  at  all  are  neceffary. 
Let  youth  have  hiftory  put  into  their  hands  as 
foon  as  they  are  capable  of  reading,  provided 
that  pafTages  be  feleded  with  a  view  to  their 
age  and  capacity.  The  ufes  above-mentioned 
T  (which  after  ail,  are  the  nobleft  that  can  be 
made  of  hiftory)  may  be  derived  from  it  though 
many  particular  pafTages  in  hiftorians  be  un- 
intelligible, and  the  reader  be  not  capable  of 
applying  hiftory  to  thofe  purpofes  of  fcience, 
to  which  it  has  been  fliewn  to  be  fubfervient. 
But  if  a  perfon  have  farther  and  fcientific 
views  in  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  he  will  find  fe- 
veral  branches  of  knowledge,  and  fome  articles 
of  previous  information,  extremely  ufeful,  and 

in 
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in  a  manner  neceffary.  It  is  true  that  thofe 
fciences,  and  thofe  articles  of  information, 
were  originally  derived  from  hiftory  j  and 
therefore  that  thofe  who  firfl  applied  to  the 
ftudy  of  it  had  not  thefe  helps.  But  the  fame 
may  be  faid  of  grammars,  which  were  made  af- 
ter the  perfons  who  wrote  them  had  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  the  languages  which  they 
were  deiigned  to  explain  ;  but  which  are  uni- 
verfally  efteemed  to  be,  in  a  manner,  neceffary 
to  be  underftood  by  any  perfon  who  would 
obtain,  at  leaft  an  eafy  and  fpeedy  acquaint- 
ance with  thefe  languages  afterwards.  I  Ihall 
therefore,  in  this  part  of  my  fubjetfl,  point  out 
thofe  branches  of  fcience,  and  give  the  princi- 
pal of  thofe  articles  of  information  which  are 
peculiarly  ufeful  to  a  perfon  who  applies  to 
the  ftndy  of  hiftory.  And,  indeed,  if  a  perfon 
have  no  thought  of  eftablifliing  or  confirming 
any  principles  of  fcience  by  his  fludy  of  hillo- 
ry,  it  mull  greatly  contribute  to  his  pleafure  in 
reading,  to  underftand  his  author  perfectly,  and 
have  a  clear  idea  of  every  thing  which  is  pre- 
fented  to  him  in  the  theatre  he  is  viewing. 

Confidering  the  extcnfive  nature  of  hiftory, 
there  is  no  branch  of  fcience  which  it  may  not 
be  of  advantage  for  a  perfon  to  furnifh  himfelf 
with,  preparatory  to  the  ftudy  of  it.     But  it 

rqufl 
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muft  be  obferved  that  an  accurate  and  exten- 
five  knowledge  of  thofe  fciences  cannot  be  at- 
tained without  fome  knowledge  of  hiftory.   In- 
deed their  aid  is  mutual,  juft  as  the  know- 
ledge of  grammar,  as  was  obferved  before,  qua- 
lifies a  perfon  for  the  reading  of  authors,  and 
the  reading  of  authors  enlarges  and  perfe(51s  his 
acquaintance  with  grammar.    There  is  no  oc- 
caiion  therefore  for  a  perfon  who  propofes  to 
ftudy  hiftory  fcientifically  to  defer  his  applica- 
tion to  it  till  he  be  completely   mafter  of  the 
fciences  I  fhall  recommend,  as  peculiarly  ufe- 
ful  to  his  purpofe.     If  he  come  to  the  reading 
of  hiftory  furnifhed  with  the  firfl  principles  of 
them,  he  will  find  his  knowledge  of  them  grow 
more  perfed  as  he  proceeds ;  particularly  if  he 
attend   to   the  fads  he   becomes  acquainted 
with,  with  that  view. 

For  inftance,  the  knowledge  of  Z///;;?^;?  nature 
is  of  univerfal  and  conftant  ufe  in  confidering 
the  charaders  and  adicns  of  men ;  yet  a  very 
moderate  knowledge  of  this  importantfubjed  is 
the  refult  of  all  our  reading,  of  all  our  experi- 
ence, and  of  all  the  obfervations  we  can  make 
UDon  mankind.  Ageneral  idea,  however,  ofthd 
principles  of  human  nature  will  be  an  excel- 
lent guide  to  us  in  judging  of  the  confiOency 
of  human  charaders,  and  of  what  is   within, 

and 
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and  what  without,  the  reach  of  human  powers  j 
and  without  fome  attention  to  this  fubje(ft  we 
might  embrace  all  the  fables  of  Grecian  mytho- 
logy ^^lbA  all  the  extravagancies  of  books  oichi- 
valry^  as  undoubted  truth  j  or  admit  it  to  be 
poffibie,  that  the  real  heroes  of  antiquity  might 
have  been  the  fame  perfons  w^ith  thofe  who 
bore  their  names  in  the  moft  abfurd  of  the  mo- 
dern plays  and  romances  which  are  founded 
on  their  hiflory. 

Philofophkal  knowledge  in  general  is  of  the 
fnoft  extenfive  ufe  to  all  perfons  who  w^ould 
examine  with  accuracy  the  atchievments  of 
ancient  nations  in  peace  or  war,  or  who  would 
thoroughly  weigh  the  accounts  of  any  thing 
in  which  the  powers  of  nature  are  employed. 
Without  fome  acquaintance  w^ith  philofophy 
it  will  be  impoflible  to  diftinguifh  betwxen  the 
mod  abfurd  chimeras  of  eaftern  romance,  and 
the  moft  natural  hiftorical  relations.  Who  but 
a  philofopher,  or  a  perfon  acquainted  with  the 
powers  of  nature  and  art,  could  form  any 
ludRiment  of  what  the  ancients  relate  concern- 
ing  the  prodigious  machines  of  Archimedes  in 
the  defence  of  Syracufe ;  or  know  what  to 
think  of  the  accounts  of  omens,  oracles,  and 
prodigies  which  occur  in  fuch  grave  hiftorians 
as  Li  vy,  Tacitus,  Jofephus,  &c.? 

Without 
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Without  fome  knowledge  of  philofophy  a 
perfon  might  even  admit  what  many  authors 
have  related  one  after  another,  that  the  fa- 
mous Otho,  archbifhop  of  Mayence,  was  be- 
fieged  and  devoured  by  an  army  of  rats  in  the 
year  fix  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  that  Gaf- 
cony  was  deluged  with  fhowers  of  blood  in 
one  thoufand  and  feventeen,  or  that  two  ar- 
mies of  ferpents  fought  a  battle  near  Tour- 
nay  in  one  thoufand  and  fifty-nine.  It  par-  «,, 
ticularly  requires  a  confiderable  acquaintance 
with  feveral  branches  of  philofophy,  to  dif- 
tinguifli  between  truth  and  falfehood,  proba- 
bility and  improbability,  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
cuftoms  and  manners  of  ancient  and  remote 
nations. 

AJironomy,  though  feemingly  very  remote 
from  this  fubjed  of  civil  hiflory,  has  been 
fhown,  in  a  preceding  ledure,  to  inftrud: 
us  in  the  bulinefs  of  chronological  calcula- 
tions ;  and  mathematical  Jcience  in  general  is 
ufefuUy  applied  in  meafuring  the  greatnefs, 
and  confequently  in  determining  the  probabi- 
lity, of  many  human  works. 

But  thofe  fciences  which  are  of  the  mofl 
conftant  and  general  ufe  to  an  hiflorian,  fo  as 
to  have  deferved  to  be  called  the  t%m  eyes  of 
hiflory^  are  geography  and  chronology.     With- 
out 
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out  geography  or  a  knowledge  of  the  fitua- 
tion,  and  relative  magnitude,  of  the  feveral 
countries  of  the  earth,  no  reader  of  h:ftory 
can  have  any  clear  and  diftin6l  idea  of  what 
he  reads,  as  being  tranfaded  in  them.  Be- 
fides,  he  would  be  liable  to  the  groffefl:  impo- 
fitions,  and  might  even  be  led  to  think,  for 
inftance,  from  the  common  editions  of  Shake- 
fpeare,  that  fhips  might  come  to  an  harbour 
in  Bohemia.  Moreover,  by  a  knowledge  of 
geography  we  are  able  to  verify  many  paft 
tranfadions,  which,  if  they  ever  happened, 
muft  have  left  indelible  traces  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Many  curious  examples  of  this 
nature  may  be  feen  in  Addifon's,  Maundrell's, 
and  Shaw's  travels.  The  fifTure  in  the  rock 
of  Mount  Calvary,  which  was  made  when 
our  Saviour  was  crucified,  and  a  large  frag- 
ment of  the  rock  of  Rephidim  near  Mount 
Sinai,  are  remarkable  fa6ls  of  this  nature. 

This  fcience  of  geography,  being  perfe€^Iy 
diftind:  from  hiftory,  civil  or  ecclefiaftical, 
though  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  knowledge 
of  it,  I  fhall  not  enter  upon ;  but  chro?iolog}\ 
the  other  eye  of  hiftory,  as  it  confifts  chiefly 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  artificial  divifions  of 
time,  and  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  hif- 
tory,   I   flmll   explain   as   briefly  as  poflible ; 
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efpecially  as  much  of  the  principles  of  it  as  I 
apprehend  to  be  of  the  moft  nfe  in  the  fludy 
of  hiftory. 

The  ufe  of  chronology  (though  it  may  have 
been  fometimes  handled  too  minutely  for  the 
purpofe  of  hiftory)  cannot  be  denied.  We 
can  form  but  very  confufed  notions  of  the 
intervals  of  time,  of  the  rife  and  fall  of  em- 
pires, and  of  the  fuccefllve  eftablifhment  of 
ftates,  without  fome  fuch  a  general  compre- 
henfion,  as  we  may  call  it,  of  the  whole  cur- 
rent of  time,  as  may  enable  us  to  trace  out 
diftindly  the  dependence  of  events,  and  dif- 
tribute  them  into  fuch  periods  and  divifions, 
as  fhall  lay  the  whole  chain  of  paft  tranfac- 
tions  in  a  juft  and  orderly  manner  before  us  j 
and  this  is  what  chronology  undertakes  to 
aflifl:  us  in. 

The  divifions  of  time  which  are  confidered 
in  chronology  relate  either  to  the  different 
methods  of  computing  days,  months,  and 
years,  or  the  remarkable  asras  or  epochas  from 
which  any  year  receives  its  name,  and  by 
means  of  which  the  date  of  any  event  is  fixed. 

Time  is  commodiouily  divided  by  any  equal 
motions,  or  the  regular  return  of  any  appear- 
ances, in  the  heavens  or  on  the  earth,  that 
ftrike  the  fenfes  of  all  perfons  ;  and  there  are 
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three  of  thefe,  fo  particularly  confpicuous,  that 
they  have  been  made  ufe  of  for  this  purpofe 
by  all  mankind.  They  are  the  changes  of 
day  and  night,  the  courfe  of  the  moon,  and 
the  return  of  the  feafons  of  the  year. 

The  firft  of  thefe  is  produced  by  the  revo- 
lution of  the  earth  about  its  axis,  and  is  called 
a  day  ;  the  fecond  is  the  period  that  elapfcs 
between  one  new  moon  and  another,  called  a 
vdonth  ;  and  the  third  is  the  time  in  which  the 
earth  completes  its  revolution  about  the  fun, 
called  ?iy:ar. 

Were  tliefe  three  periods  commenfurate  to 
one  another,  that  is,  did  a  month  confiit  of 
any  equal  number  of  days,  and  the  year  cf  a 
certain  number  of  lunar  months,  a  great  part 
of  the  bufinefs  of  chronology  would  have  been 
exceedingly  eafy.  All  the  embarraffment  of 
the  ancient  aflronomcrs,  in  fettling  their  pe- 
riods, and  all  the  diflkulty  that  attends  the 
acquiring  the  knowledge  of  them,  have  been 
owing  to  the  methods  that  mankind  have 
been  compelled  to  adopt  in  order  to  accom- 
modate the  three  methods  of  computing  time, 
viz.  by  days,  months,  and  years,  to  one  an- 
other, fo  as  to  make  ufe  of  them  all  at  the 
fame  time. 

Befide  thefe  three  natural  divifions  of  time, 

there 
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there  is  another  that  may  be  called  artificial, 
viz.  into  weeh^  or  periods  of  feven  days, 
which  took  its  rife  from  the  Divine  Being 
having  completed  the  creation  of  the  earth  in 
feven  days.  But  this  divifion  of  time,  though 
ufed  by  Jews,  Chriflians,  and  Mahometans, 
and  by  almoft  all  the  people  of  Aiia  and  Africa, 
was  not  obferved  by  the  Greeks  or  Romans. 

To  give  as  diftindt  a  view  of  this  fubje6l  as 
I  am  able,  I  fhall  firfi:  give  fome  account  of 
each  of  thefe  divifions  of  time,  noting  all  the 
principal  fub-divifions  or  diftributions  that 
have  been  m.ade  of  them,  and  then  defcribe 
the  methods  of  accommodating  them  to  one 
another. 

Days  have  been  very  differently  terminated 
and  divided  by  different  people  in  difiorent 
ages,  which  it  is  of  fome  importance  to  a 
reader  of  hiftory  to  be  acquainted  with.  The 
ancient  Babylonians,  Perfians,  Syrians,  and 
mofl  other  eaftern  nations,  with  the  prefent 
inhabitants  of  the  Balearic  ifiands,  the  Greeks, 
&c.,  began  their  day  with  the  fun's  rifing. 
The  ancient  Athenians  and  Jews,  with  the 
Auftrians,  Bohemians,  Marcomanni,  Silefians, 
modern  Italians  and  Chinefe,  reckon  from  the 
fun's  fetting  ;  the  ancient  Umbri  and  Arabi- 
ans, with  the  modern  aflronomers,  from  noon  5 

o  2  and 
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and  the  Egyptians  and  Romans,  with  the  mo- 
dern Engliih,  French,  Dutch,  Germans,  Spani- 
ards, and  Portuguefe,  from  midnight. 

The  Jews,  Romans,  and  moft  other  an- 
cient nations,  divided  the  day  into  twelve 
hours,  and  the  night  into  four  watches.  But 
the  cuftom  which  prevails  in  this  weftern  part 
of  the  world  at  prefent  is,  to  divide  the  day 
into  twenty-four  equal  portions,  only  with 
fome  the  twenty-four  are  divided  into  tv/ice 
twelve  hours ;  whereas  others,  particularly 
the  Italians,  Bohemians,  and  Poles,  count 
twenty-four  hours  without  interruption. 


LECTURE    XIV. 

Months^  Lunar  and  Solar,     Difference  in  Beginning 
the  Tear,     Intercalation,     Cycles,     Old  and  new 
Style,       The  Solar  Cycle,      Cycle  of  Indidiion, 
'jfulian  Period,     JEras  or  Epochas,     The  jEra  of 
Nahonaffar,     Of  the  Seleucid^,     Of  the  Birth  of 
Chrijl,     Of  the  Hegira,     Of  the  Mra  ufed  for- 
merly in  Spain,     Of  the  Battle  of  Actium,     Of 
the  jEra  of  Diocle/ian    and  that  of  Tefdejerd, 
Cautions  in  comparing  them  with  one  another. 

As   a  complete  lunation  confifts  of  about 
twenty-nine  days  and  an  half,  and  the  changes 

of 
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of  the  moon  are  very  vifible,  there  could  be 
no  great  difficulty  in  accommodating  them  to 
each  other,  or  in  fixing  what  number  of  days 
fhould  be  allowed  to  a  month.  In  general 
the  ancients  made  them  to  confiil  of  twenty- 
nine  and  thirty  days  alternately  ;  and  they 
could  never  make  a  miftake  of  a  day  Vv^ithout 
being  able  to  redify  it  (provided  the  view  of 
the  heavens  was  not  obflruded)  by  ocular 
obfervation. 

When  months  came  to  be  reckoned  not  by 
lunations,  but  were  confidered  as  each  the 
twelfth  part  of  a  year,  confifting  of  three 
hundred  and  fixty-five  days  and  fome  hours, 
it  became  neceffary  to  allow  fometimes  thirty 
and  fometimes  thirty-one  days  to  a  month, 
as  in  the  Roman  calendar. 

Whenever  months  are  mentioned  as  divided 
by  days  in  the  books  of  fcrlpture,  they  are 
fuppofed  to  confift  of  thirty  days  each  ;  and 
twelve  months,  or  three  hundred  and  fixty 
days,  make  the  year.  This  is  particularly  to 
be  obferved  in  interpreting  the  prophetical 
books  of  Daniel  and  St.  John. 

Different  people  have  made  their  years   to 

begin  at  different  times,  and  have  ufed  a  va- 
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riety  of  methods  to  give  names  to  them,  and 
diftin^uifli  them  from  one  another. 

The  Jews  began  the  year  for  civil  purpofes 
in  the  month  of  Tizri\  which  anfwers  to  our 
September  ;  but  for  ecclefiaflical  purpofes  with 
Nifan^  which  anfwers  to  our  April,  at  which 
tim.e  they  kept  the  pafTover. 

The  Athenians  began  the  year  with  the 
month  Hecatomba^on^  which  began  with  the 
firft  new  mioon  after  the  fummer  folfiice. 

The  Romans  had  at  firft  only  te?i  months  in 
their  year,  which  ended  with  December,  but 
Numa  added  January  and  February. 

At  prefent  there  are  in  Rome  two  ways  of 
reckoning  the  year.  One  begins  at  Chriftmas 
on  account  of  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour,  and 
the  notaries  of  Rome  ufe  this  date,  prefixing 
to  their  deeds  a  nativitate;  and  the  other  at 
March,  on  account  of  the  incarnation  of  Chrift, 
and  therefore  the  pope's  bulls  are  dated  anno 
incarnationis. 

The  ancient  Frencli  hiftorians  began  the 
year  at  the  death  of  St.  Martin,  who  died  in 
the  year  four  hundred  and  one,  or  four  hun- 
dred and  two  ;  and  tliey  did  not  begin  in  France 
to  reckon  the  year  from  January  till  one  thou- 
fand  five  hundred  and  (ixly-four,  by  virtue  of 
an  ordinance  of  Charles  IX.    Before  that  time 

they 
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they  began  the  day  next  after  Eafter,  about 
the  twenty- fifth  of  March. 

In  England  alfo,  till  of  late,  we  had  two  be- 
ginnings of  the  year,  one  in  January,  and  the 
other  on  March  25  -,  but  by  3.0.  of  parliament 
in  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fifty-two, 
the  firfl  day  in  January  was  appointed  to  be 
the  beginning  of  the  year  for  all  purpofes. 

Mofi:  of  the  eaflern  nations  diflinguifh  the 
year  by  the  reigns  of  their  princes.  The  Greeks 
alfo  had  no  better  method,  giving  names  to 
them  from  the  magilirates  who  prefided  in 
in  them,  as  in  Athens  from  the  archons.  The 
Romans  alfo  named  the  year  by  the  confuls. 
And  it  was  a  long  tim.e  before  any  people 
thought  of  giving  names  to  the  years  from  any 
particular  sera,  or  remarkable  event.  But  at 
length  the  Greeks  reckoned  from  the  inftitu- 
tion  of  the  Olympic  games,  and  the  Romans 
from  the  building  of  Rome.  They  did  not, 
however,  begin  to  make  thefe  computations 
till  the  number  of  years  that  had  elapfed  fince 
thofe  events  could  not  be  computed  with  ex- 
adnefs,  and  therefore,  they  have  greatly  ante- 
dated them. 

About  A.  D.   360,  the  Chriftians  began  to 

reckon  the  years  from  the  birth  of  Chrifl,  but 

not  time    enough    to    enable    the    chronolo- 

O  4  gers 
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gers  of  that  age  to  fix  the  true  time  of  that 
event. 

The  Greeks  diftribBted  their  years  into  fyf- 
tems  oifoiir^  calling  them  Olympiads^  from  the 
return  of  the  Olympic  games  every  four  years. 
And  the  Romans  fometimes  reckoned  by  Ljuf- 
tra^  or  periods  of  five  years.  The  word  comes 
from  liio^  which  Varro  fays  fignifies  to  pqy^  be- 
caufe  every  fifth  year  they  paid  a  tribute  im- 
pofed  by  the  cenfor,  at  the  folemn  purification 
inftituted  by  Servius  TuUius. 

The  greateft  difficulty  in  chronology  has 
been  to  accommodate  the  two  methods  of  com- 
puting time  by  the  courfe  of  the  moon  and  that 
of  the  fun  to  each  other  ;  the  nearefl:  divifion 
of  the  year  by  months  being  twelve,  and  yet 
twelve  lunar  months  falling  eleven  days  fhort 
of  a  complete  year.  This  gave  birth  to  many 
cycles  in  ufe  among  the  ancients,  the  principal 
of  which  I  {hall  explain. 

It  appears  from  the  relation  which  Herodo- 
tus has  given  of  the  interview  between  Solon 
and  Croefus,  that,  in  the  time  of  Solon,  and 
probably  that  of  Herodotus  alfo,  it  was  the 
cuftom  with  the  Greeks  to  add,  or  as  it  iir 
termed,  to  intercalate^  a  month  every  other 
year ;  but  as  this  was  evidently  too  much, 
they  probably  re<^ificd  it,  by  omitting  the  in- 
tercalation 
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tercalation  whenever  they  obferved,  by  com- 
paring the  feafons  of  the  year  with  their  an- 
nual feftivals,  that  they  ought  to  do  it.  If,  for 
inftance,  the  firft  fruits  of  any  kind,  were  to 
be  carried  in  proceflion  on  any  particular  day 
of  a  month,  they  would  fee  the  neceflity  of 
intercalating  a  month,  if,  according  to  their 
ufual  reckoning,  thofe  fruits  were  not  then 
ripe,  or  they  would  omit  the  intercalation  if 
they  were  ready.  And  had  no  other  view  in- 
terpofed,  their  reckoning  could  never  have 
erred  far  from  the  truth.  But  it  being  fome- 
times  the  intereft  of  the  chief  magiftrates  to 
lengthen  or  fhorten  a  year,  for  the  purpofes  of 
ambition,  every  other  confideration  was  often 
facrificed  to  it,  and  the  greateft  confufion  was 
introduced  into  their  computations. 

Finding  themfelves,  therefore,  under  a  ne- 
ceflity of  having  fome  certain  rule  of  com.pu- 
tation,  they  firll  pitched  upon  four  years^  in 
which  they  intercalated  only  one  month.  But 
this  producing  an  error  of  fourteen  days  in  the 
whole  cycle,  they  invented  the  period  oi  eight 
ycars^  in  which  they  intercalated  three  months, 
in  which  was  an  excefs  of  only  one  day  and 
fourteen  hours,  and  therefore  this  cycle  con- 
tinued in  ufe  much  longer  than  either  of  the 
preceding. 

But 
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But  the  moft  perfed  of  thefe  cycles  was 
that  which  was  called  the  Metonic^  from  Me- 
ton,  an  Athenian  aflronomer,  who  invented  it. 
It  confided  of  nineteen  years,  in  which  feven 
months  were  intercalated.  This  brought  the 
two  methods  to  fo  near  an  agreement,  that  af- 
ter the  expiration  of  the  period,  not  only  do 
the  new  and  full  moons  return  on  the  fame 
day  of  the  year,  but  very  nearly  on  the  fame 
hour  of  the  day. 

This  cycle  was  adopted  by  the  chriftians  at 
the  council  of  Nice,  for  the  purpofe  of  fetthng 
the  time  for  keeping  Eafter,  and  other  move- 
able feafts.  This  period,  however,  falling  fhort 
of  nineteen  years  almoit  an  hour  and  a  half,  it 
has  come  to  pafs,  that  the  new  and  full  moons 
in  the  heavens  have  anticipated  the  new  and 
full  moons  in  the  calendar  of  the  book  of  com- 
mon prayer  four  days  and  an  half.  Thefe 
lail  are  called  Calendar  ticw  inoons^  to  diftin- 
guifli  them  from  the  true  new  moons  in  the 
heavens. 

It  has  not  been  without  difficulty  and  va- 
riety, that  the  computation  by  years  has  been 
accommodated  to  that  by  doys ;  fince  a  year 
does  not  coniifi:  of  any  even  number  of  days, 
but  of  three  hundred  and  fixty-five  days  five 
minutes  and  forty-nine  feconds. 

It 
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It  will  appear  from  what  has  been  obferved, 
that  fo  long  as  mankind  computed  chiefly  by 
months,  it  was  not  of  much  confequence  to 
determine  with  exadnefs  the  number  of  days  in 
the  year  ;  and  this  method  fufficiently  anfwer- 
cd  every  civil  and  religious  purpofe.  But  the 
Egyptians,  and  other  nations  addided  to  agro- 
nomy, were  not  fatisfied  with  the  method  of 
computing  by  lunar  months,  the  days  of  which 
varied  fo  very  much  from  one  another  in  dif- 
ferent years.  They  therefore  made  the  j'ear 
the  flandard,  and  dividing  that  into  days, 
made  ufe  of  mojiths  only  as  a  commodious  in- 
termediate divifion,  and,  without  regard  to 
the  courfe  of  the  moon,  diftributed  the  days 
of  the  year  into  twelve  parts ^  as  nearly  equal 
as  they  conveniently  could.  By  this  means 
the  fame  day  of  the  month  would  fall  on  the 
fame  part  of  the  fun's  annual  revolution,  and 
therefore  would  more  exadly  correfpond  to 
the  feafons  of  the  year.  The  Mexicans  di- 
vided their  year  into  eighteen  parts. 

The  Egyptians,  as  alfo  tlie  Chaldeans  and 
Aflyrians,  reckoned  at  iirfl:  three  hundred  and 
fixty  days  to  the  year,  but  afterwards  three 
hundred  and  fixty-iivc.  The  confequence  of 
this  was  that  the  beginning  of  their  year 
would  go  back  through  all  the  feafons,  though 

llowly ; 
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flowly;  namely,  at  the  rate  of  about  fix  hours 
every  year.  Of  this  form  too  were  the  years 
which  took  their  date  from  the  reign  of  Na- 
bonaffar  of  Babylon,  Yefdigerd  of  Perfia,  and 
the  Seleucidae  of  Syria. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  however,  that  the 
people  who  reckoned  their  year  from  thefe 
epochas,  namely,  the  Egyptians,  Perfians,  and 
Jews  ;  as  alfo  the  Arabians,  had  a  different 
tind  more  fixed  form  of  the  year  for  aflronomi- 
cal  purpofes ;  but  as  no  ufe  was  made  of  it 
in  civil  hiftory,  the  account  of  it  is  omitted 
in  this  place. 

The  inconvenience  attending  the  form  of 
the  year  above  mentioned  was  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  remedied  by  the  Romans,  in  tlie  time  of 
Julius  Cosfar,  Vv^ho  added  one  day  every  fourth 
year,  which  (from  the  place  of  its  infertion, 
viz.  after  the  fixth  of  the  calends  of  March) 
was  called  yjfcxtik^  or  leap  year.  This  form 
of  the  year  is  flill  called  the  Julian  year.  But 
the  true  length  of  the  year  being  not  quite  fix 
hours  more  than  the  three  hundred  and  fixty- 
five  days,  this  allowance  was  too  much  ^  and 
pope  Gregory  XIII.  introduced  another  amend- 
ment in  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred 
and  eighty-two,  by  ordering  that  once  in  one 
hundred  and  thirty-three  years  a  day  (hould 

be 
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be  taken  out  of  the  calendar,  in  the  following 
manner,  viz.  from  the  year  one  thoufind  fix 
hundred  every  hundredth  year  (which  accord- 
ing to  the  Julian  form  is  always  biflextile,  or 
leap  year)  was  to  be  common,  but  every  four 
hundredth  year  was  to  continue  biffextile,  as 
in  the  Julian  account.  As  this  pope  nicide 
allowance  at  once  for  all  the  alteration  that 
his  method  would  have  made  in  the  courfe 
of  the  year  from  the  time  of  the  council  of 
Nice,  the  new  ftyle  (for  fo  his  regulation  of 
the  year  is  called)  differed  from  the  old  flyle 
ten  days  at  the  very  commencement  of  it, 
and  is  now  eleven  days  different  from  it.  The 
new  flyle  was  adopted  in  England  in  one 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fifty- two. 

The  Mahometans  make  their  year  to  confift 
of  lunar  months  onlv,  without  endeavourinci: 
to  adapt  it  to  the  courfe  of  the  fun  ;  fo  that 
wnth  them  the  beginning  of  the  year  goes 
through  all  the  feafons  at  the  rate  of  about 
eleven  days  every  year. 

But  fince  the  cxa(ft  time  of  twelve  moons, 
befides  the  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  v^holc 
days,  is  about  eight  hours,  and  forty-eight 
minutes,  which  make  eleven  days  in  thirty- 
fix  years,  they  are  forced  to  add  eleven  days 
in  thirty  years,   which  they  do  by  means  of  a 

cycle. 
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cycle,  invented  by  the  Arabians,  in  which 
there  are  nineteen  years  with  three  hundred 
and  fifty-four  days  only,  and  eleven  interca- 
lary 6f  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  days,  and 
they  are  thofe  in  which  the  number  of  hours 
and  minutes  more  than  the  whole  days  in  the 
year  is  found  to  be  more  than  half  a  day,  fuch 
as  two,  five,  feven,  ten,  thirteen,  fixteen, 
eighteen,  twenty-one,  twenty-four,  twenty- 
fix,  and  twenty-nine,  by  which  means  they 
fill  up  all  the  inequalities  that  can  happen. 

It  has  been  of  fome  confequence  to  chrif- 
tians  to  adjufi:  the  days  of  the  week  to  the 
days  of  the  month,  and  of  the  year,  in  order 
to  get  a  rule  for  finding  Sunday.  Had  there 
been  no  biffextile,  it  is  evident  that,  fince  the 
year  confifts  of  fifty-two  weeks,  and  one  day, 
all  the  varieties  would  have  been  comprized 
in  feven  years.  But  the  bifiTextile  returning 
every  fourth  year,  the  feries  of  domitiical  let- 
iers  fucceeding  each  other  is  interrupted,  and 
does  not  return  in  order,  but  after  four  times 
ftjvcn  years,  oir  tvv^enty-eight  years,  which  is 
therefore  commonly  called  ihcjolar  cycle,  ferv- 
ing  as  a  rule  to  find  Sunday,  and  confequently 
all  the  days  of  the  wxek  of  every  month  and 
year. 

BciHie^>    the   above    mentioned   periods   of 

vears, 
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years,  called  cycles^  there  are  fome  other  com- 
binations, or  fyftems  of  years,  that  are  of  ufe 
in  chronology,  as  that  called  the  indi6Uo?i^ 
which  is  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  a  certain  tribute  was  paid  by  the 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  by  which 
the  emperors  ordered  public  ads  to  be  dated. 

But  the  moft  remarkable  of  all  the  periods 
in  chronology  is  that  called  the  Julian  period^ 
invented  by  Jofeph  Scaiiger,  and  called  Jii- 
Iia?2^  from  the  years,  of  which  it  confifts,  being 
Julian  years.  His  objetfl  was  to  reduce  to  a 
certainty  the  different  methods  of  computing 
time,  and  fixing  the  dates  of  events,  by  dif- 
ferent chronologers.  For  this  purpofe  no- 
thing was  neceffary  but  a  feries  of  years  fome 
term  of  which  was  fixed  (that,  for  infiance, 
by  which  the  prefent  year  fhould  be  denomi- 
nated) comprehending  the  whole  extent  of 
time.  Since,  if  each  chronologer  would  apply 
that  common  mxcafure  to  his  particular  fcheme, 
they  would  all  perfedly  undeiTiand  one  an- 
other. 

To  accomplifh  this,  he  combined  the  three 
periods  of  the  fu?2,  the  moon,  and  the  indiBion^ 
together,  that  is,  multiplying  the  numbers 
twenty-eight,  nineteen,  and  fifteen  into  one 
another,  which  produces  feven  thoufand  nine 

hundred 
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hundred  and  eighty,  after  which  period,  and 
not  before,  all  the  three  C}xles  will  return  in 
the  fame  order  every  year,  being  diflinguifhed 
by  the  fame  number  of  each. 

In  order  to  fix  the  beginning  of  this  period, 
he  took  the  cycles  as  he  then  found  them  fet- 
tled in  the  Latin  church  ;  and  tracing  them 
backwards  through  their  feveral  combinations, 
he  found  that  the  year  in  which  they  would 
all  begin  together  was  the  year  before  the  cre- 
ation feven  hundred  and  fourteen,  according 
to  Ufher,  and  that  the  firfl:  year  of  the  chriftian 
aera  would  be  four  thoufand  feven  hundred 
and  fourteen  of  this  period. 

There  is  a  farther  convenience  in  this  pe- 
riod, viz.  that  if  any  year  be  divided  by  the 
number  compofing  the  cycles,  viz.  twenty- 
eight,  nineteen,  or  fifteen,  the  quotient  will 
ihow  the  number  of  the  cycles  that  have 
clapfed  fince  the  commencement  of  it,  and 
the  remainder  will  give  the  year  of  the  cycle, 
correfponding  to  the  year  given. 

I  cannot  help  obfcrving  that  this  boafled 
period  feems  to  have  been  unnecefTary  for  the 
chief  purpofe  for  which  it  was  invented,  viz. 
to  fervc  as  a  common  lans;ua8:e  for  chrono- 
logers,  and  that  now  little  ufe  is  made  of  it, 
notwithflanding  all  writers  iViW  fpeak  of  it  in 

the 
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the  fame  magnificent  terms.  The  vulgar 
chriftian  asra  anfwers  the  fame  purpofe  as  ef- 
fectually. 

All  that  can  be  neceffary  for  chronologers 
to  fpeak  the  fame  language,  and  be  perfedly 
underftood  by  one  another,  and  by  all  man- 
kind, is  to  give  every  year  the  fame  name  or 
defignation,  vs^hich  is  mofl  conveniently  done 
by  exprefling  them  in  a  feries  of  numbers 
in  arithmetical  progreffion,  any  one  term  of 
which  they  fhall  agree  to  affix  to  the  fame 
year,  a  year  in  which  any  well  known  event 
happened.  Let  it,  for  example,  be  that  in 
which  the  peace  of  Paris  was  made,  and  let 
it  be  called  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
lixty-three.  l£^  befides  this,  it  be  only  agreed 
in  wliat  part  of  the  revolution  of  the  fun,  or 
in  v/hat  month  and  day,  the  year  begins, 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  giving  a  name  to 
every  other  year  preceding  or  following  it,  and 
thereby  afcertaining  the  interval  between  all 
tranfadions.  For  all  the  events  that  took 
place  the  year  before  that  peace  will  be  re- 
ferred to  the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred 
and  lixty-two,  and  all  in  the  year  after  it  to 
one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fixty-four. 
This  period  having  had  a  commencement  fince 
the  date  of  hiftory  is  no  inconvenience ;   for 

Vol,  I.  ^  whenever 
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whenever  we  have  gone  back  to  number  one 
of  this  period,  the  year  preceding  it  may  be 
called  one  before  its  commencement^  the  year 
preceding  that  two  before  it,  &c.  and  thus 
proceeding  ad  infoiitiim  both  ways. 

That  Chrift  might  not  have  been  born  in 
the  firft  of  that  fyftem  of  years  to  which  it 
ferves  to  give  a  name,  is  no  inconvenience 
whatever  ;  fince,  whatever  differences  of  opi- 
nion there  may  be  among  chronologers  about 
the  time  when  Chrift  was  born,  they  all  agree 
in  calling  the  prefent  year,  and  confequently 
every  other  year,  by  the  fame  name,  and 
therefore  they  have  the  fame  idea  of  the  in- 
terval between  the  prefent  year  and  any  other 
year  in  the  fyftem.  The  real  time  of  Chrift's 
birth  can  no  more  aifeifl  the  proper  ufe  of  this 
fyftem  than  that  of  any  other  indifferent 
event ;  fince,  ufing  the  fame  Jyjiem  of  dates^ 
they  may  fay  Chrift  was  born  in  the  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  fixth,  or,  what  I  think  to  be 
the  cafe,  in  the  feventh  year  before  the  chrif- 
tian  asra. 

Whenever,  therefore,  chronologers  ceafed 
to  date  events  from  the  creation^  which  was 
very  abfurd  (fince  they  did  not  agree  in  fixing 
the  interval  between  the  prefent  year  and  the 
(^late  of  that  event,   and  therefore  gave  all  the 

years 
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years  diiFerent  names)  they  had  no  occalion  to 
have  recourfe  to  any  fuch  period  as  the  Ju- 
lian ;  fince  another,  capable  of  anfwering  the 
fame  purpofes,  was  already  in  common  ufe, 
fupplying  them  with  a  language  which  they 
all  equally  underftood. 

■JEras  or  Epochas,  are  memorable  events 
from  which  time  is  reckoned,  and  from  which 
any  fubfequent  year  receives  its  denomination. 
The  Greeks  for  a  long  time  (as  I  obferved  be- 
fore) had  no  fixed  asra,  afterwards  they  reck- 
oned by  Olympiads,  which  were  games  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  Jupiter  once  in  four  years, 
and  began  in  Midfummer,  feven  hundred  and 
feventy-lix  years  before  Chri ft.  The  Athenians 
gave  names  to  their  years  from  their  archons. 
The  Romans  called  their  years  from  the  names 
of  the  confuls  who  prefided  in  them,  and  af* 
terwards  they  dated  events  from  the  building 
of  their  city,  fuppoling  it  to  have  been  built 
feven  hundred  and  fifty- three  years  before 
Chrift. 

Some  hiftories  are  regulated  by  the  year  of 
Nabonaffar,  who  began  his  reign  in  the  year 
feven  hundred  and  forty-feven  before  Chrift, 
of  the  Julian  period  three  thoufand  eight  hun- 
dred and  fixty-feven.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have 
commenced  on  the  twenty-fixth  of  February 
m  the  afternoon. 

;p  ^  The 
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The  Jews  before  Chrift  reckoned  by  the 
year  of  the  Seleucidas,  fometimes  called  the 
year  of  the  contracfis,  which  began  in  the 
year  three  hundred  and  twelve  before  Chrift, 
of  the  Julian  period  four  thoufand  four  hun- 
dred and  two,  fome  time  in  the  fpring. 

The  Chriftians,  about  three  hundred  and 
iixty  years  after  the  birth  of  Chrift,  began  to 
make  ufc  of  that  aera,  which  is  now  ufed  in 
all  chriftian  countries. 

The  Mahometans  reckon  their  years  from 
the  flight  of  Mahommed  from  Mecca.  This 
£era  is  called  the  Heajyra.  It  began  in  the 
year  fix  hundred  and  twenty-two  after  Chrift, 
of  the  Julian  period  five  thoufand  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five,  on  the  fixteenth  of  July, 

The  old  Spanifh  asra  is  dated  from  the  year 
thirty-eight  before  Chrifl:,  about  the  time 
w^hen  they  were  fubdued  by  the  Romans.  It 
was  ufed  till  the  year  one  thoufand  three 
hundred  and  thirty-three,  under  John  I.  of 
Caftilc. 

The  Egyptians  long  reckoned  from  the 
battle  of  A6tium,  which  happened  in  the  year 
thirty-one  before  Chrift,  of  the  Julian  period 
four  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty-three, 
on  the  third  of  September. 

Before   the   Chriftian    asra    was    ufed,    the 

Chriftians. 
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Chriftians  for  fome  time  made  ufe  of  the  Dio- 
clefian  sera,  which  took  its  rife  from  the  per- 
fecution  by  Dioclefian,  in  the  year  two  hundred 
and  eighty-four  after  Chrift. 

The  aera  of  Yefdigerd  is  dated  from  the  laft 
king  of  Perfia,  w^ho  was  conquered  by  the 
Saracens,  in  the  year  fix  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  after  Chrift,  of  the  Juhan  period  five 
thoufand  three  hundred  and  forty-five,  on  the 
fixteenth  of  June. 

With  regard  to  all  thefe  methods  of  deno- 
minating time,  care  mufi:  be  taken  that  the 
year  be  reckoned  according  to  the  method  of 
computation  followed  by  the  people  who  ufe 
it.  Thus,  in  reckoning  from  the  Hegyra,  a 
perfon  would  be  led  into  a  miftake  who  fhould 
make  thofe  years  correfpond  to  Julian  years. 
He  muft  deduift  eleven  days  from  every  year 
which  has  elapfed  fince  the  commencement  of 
it.  Thus,  though  the  firft  year  of  this  asra 
correfponded  to  the  year  fix  hundred  and 
twenty-two  after  Chrift,  and  began  on  the 
fixteenth  of  Julyj  the  year  three  hundred  and 
twenty-fix  of  the  Hegyra  correfponded  to  the 
year  nine  hundred  and  thirty-feven  of  Chrifi, 
and  began  November  eight.  And  the  year  of 
the  Plegyra  fix  hundred  and  fifty-five  com- 
menced on  the  nineteenth  of  January,  one 
thoufand  two  hundred  and  fifty-feven. 

p  3  This 
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This  compendium  of  chronology  is  fufRcient 
for  the  purpofe  of  reading  hiftory,  but  is  by 
no  means  a  complete  account  of  the  methods 
of  computing  time  in  every  particular  country 
which  has  been  mentioned.  To  have  done 
this,  would  have  carried  me  beyond  my  pre- 
fent  purpofe,  and  too  far  into  the  cuftoms  of 
particular  countries.  For  a  fuller  account  I 
refer  you  to  Strauchius,  and  other  chronolo- 
gers. 


LECTURE    XV. 


Of  the  Methods  of  eftiinating  the  Riches  and  Power 
of  ancient  and  re?note  Nations.  Sources  ofMif- 
take  on  tJiis  Subjedf,  Change  in  the  Standard  of 
Coin..  Upon  ivhat  the  Price  of  Commodities  de- 
pends. Of  the  Changes  -which  the  Grecian  Coins 
underwent.  Of  the  Proportion  between  Silver^ 
Gold^  and  Copper^  in  ancient  Times.  Of  the 
Changes  in  the  Roman  Coins.  Of  the  Proportion 
of  Money  to  Cominodities  in  different  Periods  of 
the  Grecian  and  Roi7ian  Hi/lory.  Of  the  Intereft 
of  Money  in  Greece  and  at  Rome^ 

An  article  of  information  the  moft  imme- 
diately neceflary  to  a  reader  of  hiftory,  is  how 
to  make  a  juft  eftimate  of  the  riches  and  power 

of 
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of  ancient  and  remote  nations,  and  to  compare 
them  with  thofe  of  our  own  age  and  nation,  by 
means  of  the  exprefTions  which  hiftorians  have 
ufed  to  denote  the  riches  and  power  of  ftates, 
and  particularly  by  the  fums  of  money  which 
are  occafionally  mentioned  in  their  writings. 
The  true  ftate  of  the  riches  of  nations,  in  the 
feveral  periods  of  their  hiftory,  will  be  pointed 
out  as  an  objed  of  the  firfl  importance  to  an 
hiftorian.  On  this  account  it  is  of  confequence 
.that  every  reader  of  hiftory  have  it  in  his 
power  to  form  a  jufl:  idea  of  them  from  the 
data  he  finds  in  hiftorians,  and  that  he  be 
guarded  againft  the  miftakes  which,  without 
fome  previous  inftrudion,  he  would  unavoid- 
ably fall  into  with  refpe<5t  to  them. 

I  fhall  therefore  endeavour  to  explain  the 
fources  of  uncertainty,,  and  ambiguity,  that 
every  circumflance  in  our  fituation  can  occa- 
fion  to  us,  in  interpreting  the  fums  of  money 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  hiftories  of  the 
moft  confiderable  nations,  and  I  fhall  then  give 
fuch  a  colledion  o{  fa6is^  colleded  from  hif- 
tory, as  fhall  fhow  us  the  true  flate  of  every 
thing  conneded  with  money  in  the  moft  re- 
markable fucceffive  periods  of  time  in  thofe 
countries.  By  this  means  it  will  be  eafy  to 
make  every  neceffary  allowance  for  the  dif- 
p  4  ference 
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ference  of  circumftances  between  us  and  them, 
and  thus  exhibit  whatever  accounts  we  meet 
with  of  the  riches  and  power  of  ancient  times 
and  nations,  in  a  fair  contraft  with  the  riches 
and  power  of  our  own  age  and  nation,  and  fo 
to  form  the  cleareft  idea  we  can  get  of  them. 

In  order  to  this,  it  muft  be  confidered,  that 
money  is  only  a  commodious  reprefentative  of 
the  commodities  which  may  be  purchafed  with 
it ;  and  we  fhall  have  the  eafieft  view  of  this 
fubjed  if  we,  moreover,  confider^/^'fr  as  the 
only  ilandard  of  money,  and  gold  and  copper, 
as  fubftitutes  for  filver,  or  as  commodities 
which  are  reprefented,  and  may  be  purchafed, 
by  filver.  Now,  there  are  two  things  which 
may  make  an  alteration  in  the  reprefentative 
power  of  money.  The  one  is  a  change  of  the 
idea  annexed  to  any  common  name  of  a  piece, 
or  a  fum  of  money,  and  the  other  is  an  alter- 
ation of  the  proportion  between  the  quantity 
of  money  in  a  ftate,  and  the  commodities  re- 
prefented by  it.  I  fliall  explain  each  of  thefe 
more  particularly. 

If  a  change  be  made  in  the  ftandard  of  a  coin, 
which  continues  to  go  by  the  fame  name,  it  is 
plain  that  the  fame  name  no  longer  exprefles 
the  fame  idea,  and  therefore,  if  we  be  not 
aware  of  this  change,  we  fhall  be  mifled  by 

the 
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the  expreffions.  For  inftance,  if  the  quantity 
of  filver  which  we  call  a  pound  be  at  this  time 
but  half  the  quantity  which  was  formerly  called 
by  that  name,  it  is  plain  that,  if  we  would 
form  a  juft  idea  of  the  value  of  a  pound  in 
times  previous  to  the  alteration  we  mufl  fup- 
pofe  it  to  be  two  of  our  prefent  pounds,  in- 
ftead  of  one  ;    for  fo  in  fadl  it  is. 

The  tables  of  our  coin  only  fhow  the  propor- 
tion which  fums  denoted  by  particular  names,  as 
pounds,  (hillings,  pence,  &c.  bear  to  one  ano- 
ther j  and  though  thefe  fums  may  have  always 
kept  the  fame  proportion,  the  abfolute  value 
of  them  all  may  have  changed.  And  tables, 
which  fhow  the  value  of  ancient  or  foreign 
money,  are  always  calculated  according  to  the 
laft  flandard  of  both,  which  is  generally  the 
loweft.  The  prefent  tables,  therefore,  are  not 
fufficient  to  inform  a  reader  of  hiftory  of  the 
true  value  of  fums  of  money  expended,  or  ac- 
quired in  early  times.  He  mufi  alfo  have  an 
hiftorical  account  of  thofe  changes  in  the  value 
of  coin,  which  alter  the  quantity  of  metal  con- 
tained in  it,  either  by  diminishing  the  fize  of 
the  current  pieces,  or  leiTening  the  finenefs  of 
the  metal  by  a  greater  proportion  of  alloy. 

As  the  generality  of  hiilorians  take  no  no- 
tice of  changes  in  the  value  of  money,  but 

content^ 
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content  themfelves  with  mentioning  fums  by 
their  common  names,  I  fhall  endeavour  (as  far 
as  the  materials  I  have  been  able  to  colled  will 
enable  me)  to  fupply  this  defed  with  refpefl 
to  thofe  hiflories  which  are  mod  interefting  to 
us. 

As  it  is  a  maxim  in  trade,  that  every  thing  will 
Jind  its  value  (and  indeed  the  value  which  the 
exchange  of  any  thing,  in  buying  and  felling, 
has  its  real  value,  that  is,  its  true  relative  va- 
lue with  refped  to  other  things)  the  accounts 
of  fums  exchanged  for  commodities  in  hiftory 
are  the  only  data  we  have  given  us,  to  deter- 
mine this  relative  value  of  money  ;  and  if  we 
have  enow  of  thefe  accounts,  they  will  be 
abundantly  fufEcient  for  the  purpofe. 

To  judge  of  the  proportion  between  the 
quantity  of  circulating  cafh  in  different  na- 
tions, or  different  periods  of  the  fame  nation, 
it  is  evident  that  we  mufl  not  be  guided  by  the 
price  of  any  fingle  article,  particularly  an  ar- 
ticle of  luxury  j  becaufe  the  prices  of  thefe 
things  depend  upon  fancy  and  caprice,  which 
are  continually  changing.  The  bed  guide  up- 
on the  whole  feems  to  be  the  price  of  mere  la- 
hDur\  efii mated  by  the  wages  given  to  perfons 
of  the  lowefl  occupations.  For  thefe  have  been 
obferved  in  all  ages  and  nations,  to  be  little 

more 
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more  than  a  bare  fubfiftence,  and  the  articles 
of  their  expence  muft  be  the  necejjaries  of  life. 
Befides,  it  is  felf-evident,  that  the  man  who 
can  command  the  moft  of  the  labour  of  his  fel- 
low creatures  is  the  richeft,  and  the  moft  pow- 
erful.   For  this,  in  fad,  is  all  that  wealth  and 
power  can  procure  a  man.     If  it  be  faid  that 
what  is  neceftary  in  fome  countries  is  fuper- 
fluous  in  others,  as   clothes   in  hot   climates, 
bread  or  ilefli  meat  in  countries  where  each  of 
thofe  articles  may  not  be  ufed,  and  the  like,  it 
is  ftill  obvious,  that  the  lefs  money  Vv^ill  pur- 
chafe  necelJaries^   whatever  they  be,  the  more 
value  it  is  of,  and  the  more  a  perfon  may  fpare 
out  of  the  fame  fum  for  the  conveniencies  and 
fuperfluities  of  life,   by  purchafing  the  labour 
of  his  fellow  creatures. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  judge  of  a  man's 
wealth  by  the  number  of  perfons  he  can  main- 
tain, unlefs  thofe  perfons  contribute  nothing 
by  their  labour  towards  their  own  mainten- 
ance. He  muft,  by  commanding  the  labour  of 
others  (for  it  cannnot  be  done  in  any  other 
way)  maintain  them.  But  if  they  be  a  conti- 
nual expence  to  him,  as  if  they  were  employed 
in  building,  or  other  great  works,  in  the  army, 
or  kept  upon  charity,  it  feem.s  to  be  a  very  fair 
medium  of  computation.     If  therefore,  for  in- 

ftance, 
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fiance,  we  read  that  one  perfon  was  impo- 
verished by  employing  one  thoufand  labouring 
men  upon  any  piece  of  work,  and  that  another 
was  able  to  keep  two  thoufand  at  work,  we 
need  not  trouble  ourfelves  to  coniider  the  fitu- 
ation  of  their  different  countries,  and  times, 
the  prices  of  provifion,  manner  of  living,  &c. 
but  may  very  fairly  conclude,  that  the  one  was 
twice  as  rich  and  powerful  as  the  other. 

Under  the  fecond  head,  therefore,  I  fhall  en- 
deavour to  find  the  proportion  between  money 
and  the  necefTaries  of  life  in  the  different  pe- 
riods of  thofe  hiflories  with  which  a  gentle- 
man and  fcholar  would  choofe  to  be  befl  ac- 
quainted. And  at  the  fame  time  that  I  en- 
deavour, in  this  manner,  to  determine  the  pro- 
portion which  the  quantity  of  current  money 
has  borne  to  vendible  commodities,  I  fhall, like- 
wife,  lake  notice  of  the  price  of  money  with 
regard  to  itfelf,  that  is,  the  inter  eft  it  has  borne. 
It  is  true  that  the  intereft  of  money  has  been 
very  juftly  called  the  barometer  of  ffates  with 
refped  to  other  things  than  thofe  I  am  now 
confidering,  and  which  may  be  the  fubje(fl  of  a 
future  ledure  j  but  in  the  mean  time  it  may 
not  be  amifs  to  take  notice  of  it,  at  prefent  as 
a  commodity,  and  on  many  occafions  one  of 
the  mod  neceflary.     For  fince  money  may  be 

of 
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of  ufe  like  any  other  commodity  which  a  perfon 
may  take  advantage  of,  he  is  the  richeft  man 
(cast,  par.)  whofe  ftated  revenues  can  purchafe 
the  moft  extenfive  ufe  of  it. 

Having  explained  the  nature  of  this  fubjed, 
I  fhall  enter  upon  it,  by  giving  the  befl  ac- 
count that  I  have  been  able  to  colled  (taken 
almoft  virholly  from  Arbuthnot)  of  the  fuccef- 
five  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
value  of  nominal  funis  of  money  am.ong  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  with  the  proportion 
which  they  bore  to  commodities,  and  then  give 
a  more  particular  account  of  the  like  changes 
and  proportions  in  Englifh  and  French  money, 
and  to  each  I  fhall  fubjoin  an  account  of  the 
changes  in  the  rate  of  intereft  ;  not  that  I  fhall 
perhaps  keep  all  thefe  articles  perfedly  diftind, 
fince  very  little  inconvenience,  and  perhaps 
fome  advantage,  may  arife  from  occalionally 
mixing  them. 

The  Greek  coins  underwent  very  little 
change  compared  with  that  of  the  Roman  mo- 
ney, or  of  the  money  of  modern  European 
ftates,  and  therefore  the  lefs  worthy  of  our  no- 
tice. All  the  allowance  we  are  to  make  for 
the  changes  of  value  in  the  Drachma  (a  coin 
equal  to  the  Roman  Denarius^  and  worth  about 
eight-pence  of  our   prefcnt  money),  and   to 

which 
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which  the  changes  of  value  in  the  reft  of 
their  money  correfponded  is,  that  from  Solon 
to  the  time  of  Alexander  we  mud  reckon  fixty- 
feven  grains  for  the  weight  of  it,  thence  to  the 
fubjcdion  of  Greece  by  the  Romans  fixty-five, 
and  under  the  Romans  fixty-two  and  an  half, 
a  change  which  is  very  inconfiderable. 

The  conftant  and  ftatcd  rate  of  the  value  of 
gold  to  iiiver  among  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and 
Romans,  in  the  whole  period  of  ancient  times, 
was  ten  to  one  with  very  little  variation,  and 
the  rate  of  (liver  to  Cyprian  brafs  one  hundred 
to  one  ;  and  the  general  fuppolition  is,  that 
there  was  one  fiftieth  part  of  alloy  in  the  gold 
-coins  of  the  ancients.  At  prefcnt  gold  is  to 
lilver  as  about  fifteen  to  oiie,  and  filver  to 
■copper  as  feventy-three  to  one. 

Numa,  or  Servius  Tullius,  firfi:  flamped  brafs 
money  among  the  Romans,  filver  was  not 
ilamped  by  them  till  the  year  of  the  city  four 
hundred  and  eighty-five,  the  time  of  their  war 
with  Pyrrhus,  and  gold  not  till  fixty-two  years 
after. 

The  As,  from  being  a  pound  weight  averdu- 
pois,  fell  to  two  ounces  in  the  firf^  Punic  war, 
in  tlic  fecond  Punic  war  to  one  ounce,  and 
prefently  after  it  was  fixed  by  the  Papyrian 
Iciw  to  hrilf  an  ounce.     Thefe  alterations  were 

occajjoned 
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occafioned  by  the  necelTities  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  but,  as  Arbuthnot  obferves,  the  plen- 
ty of  gold  and  lilver  would  have  done  the  fame 
thing,  and  have  brought  down  fuch  an  enor- 
mous brafs  coin ;  or  rather  lilver  coins  of  an 
equal  value,  and  of  lefs  weight,  would  have 
been  introduced. 

It  may  eafily  be  imagined  how  fcarce  filver 
was  at  Rome  when,  in  ail  the  early  times  of 
the  Roman  hiftory,  eight  hundred  and  forty 
pounds  of  brafs  were  equivalent  to  one  of  fil- 
ver. Some  fay  the  proportion  between  thefe 
two  metals  before  the  firfl  Punic  war  was  nine 
hundred  and  fixty  to  one.  The  different  pro- 
portion which  was  juft  now  obferved  to  have 
taken  place  in  Greece,  during  the  fame  period, 
fhows  how  little  communication  there  was  be- 
tween Greece  and  Rome  in  thofe  times.  In- 
deed the  commonwealth  gradually  reduced 
this  proportion,  probably  in  confequence  of  a 
freer  intercourfe  with  other  nations,  which 
would  neceffarily  be  attended  with  the  intro- 
duction of  filver  where  it  was  fo  fcarce. 

The  adulteration  of  the  Roman  coin  in  fome 
periods  of  their  hiftory  exceeds  any  thing  we 
read  of  with  refped  to  other  countries.  The 
money  of  Caracalla  had  more  than  one  half  al- 
loy,  that  of  Alexander   Severus    tVv'o-thirds, 

and 
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and  under  Galllenus  it  was  nothing  more  than 
gilt  copper. 

To  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  proportion  of 
money  to  commodities,  I  have  feleded  fome 
of  the  accounts  that  I  have  met  w^th  con- 
cerning the  moft  necefHiry  articles  of  con- 
fumption  in  the  feveral  countries  and  ages 
which  I  have  propofed  to  confider. 

Corn  was  commonly  reckoned  in  Greece 
at  a  drachma  the  mcdimnus,  which,  reduced 
to  our  computation,  is  four  fliillings  and  fix- 
pence  per  quarter.  In  Demofthenes's  time  it 
was  much  higher  j  being  five  drachmas  the 
medimnus,  which  is  about  one  pound  two 
Shillings  and  feven-pence  per  quarter.  In 
times  of  plenty  in  Greece  the  price  of  a  fheep 
was  eight-pence,  of  a  hog  two  fiiillings,  an 
ox  three  pounds  three  fiiillings ;  and  a  foldier 
ferved  for  a  drachma  a  day,  which  is  about 
eight-pence.  Upon  the  w^hole,  we  may  per- 
haps allow  that  the  proportion  of  money  to 
commodities  in  the  mod  fiourifhing;  time  of 
Greece,  or  the  time  in  which  the  clafiical 
hidorians  wrote,  was  about  one-third  lefs  than 
it  is  at  prefent  with  us  ;  which  was  about  the 
fame  that  it  was  in  Europe  before  the  dif- 
covery  of  America. 

As  the  common  people  of  Rome  lived  very 

much 
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much  upon  bread  corn,  tlie  price  of  that  arti- 
cle will  be  a  better  guide  to  us  than  any  other 
iingle  circumftance  in  judging  of  the  propor- 
tion between  money  and  the  neceiHiries  of 
life  among  them.  The  ancient  price  of  corn 
in  Rome,  and  to  which  it  was  reduced  at  the 
burning  of  Rome  by  Nero,  was  three  nummi 
the  modius,  that  is  three-pence  three-farthings 
the  peck.  According  to  Pliny,  the  coarfeil: 
bread  was  made  of  corn  worth  forty  afes, 
equal  to  two  Shillings  and  fix-pence  three-far- 
things a  peck ;  of  wheaten  bread  forty-eight 
afes,  equal  to  three  tliillings  and  three- far- 
things ;  and  the  fineft  of  all  eighty  afes,  or 
five  fhillings  and  one-penny  farthing ;  fo  that 
about  the  time  of  Pliny,  corn  was  confider-- 
ably  dearer  in  Rome  than  it  is  commonly  at 
London. 

The  article  which  flands  next  to  bread 
corn  am.ong  the  neceffaries  of  life  is  cloatliirig. 
Common  wearing  cloaths,  made  of  wool,  fuch 
as  w^ere  always  worn  at  Rome,  we  fliould  not 
think  very  dear.  For  Cato  the  elder  never 
wore  a  fuit  w^orth  above  one  hundred  drachms, 
equal  to  three  pounds  four  fhillings  and  feven- 
pence  ;  and  we  mufl  confider  that  the  Ro- 
man cloaths  were  not  made  clofe,  but  large, 
and   loofe,    and  therefore   would   lafl  lone;er 

Vol.  I,  o  than 
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than  our  clofe  garments.     This  article  is  like- 
wife  to  be  underftood  of  plain  undyed  cloth, 
which  was  white  j  for  the  expence  of  dyeings 
particularly  purple,   which  the  Romans   and 
the  ancients  in  general  mofl  of  all  affeded, 
was  prodigious.   Pelagium,  one  fpecies  of  that 
dye,  was  worth  fifty  nummi,  equal  to  eight 
{hillings  and  eleven-pence,   per  pound.    The 
buccinum,    another  fpecies  of  it,  was  double 
that  value  ^  the  violet  purple  was  three  pounds 
ten  fhillings  and  eleven-pence  per  pound,  and 
the  Tyrian  double  dye  could  fcarcely  be  bought 
for  thirty-five  pounds  nine  fhillings  and  one 
penny  farthing  per  pound.     There  mufl  alfo 
have  been  a  great  difference  in  the  finenefs  of 
their  wool,  and  confequently  in  the  price  of  it. 
For  a  Roman  pound  of  Padua  wool,  the  finefl 
of  all  (though  indeed  when  it  was  rather  dear) 
fold  for  one  hundred  nummi,    at  which  rate 
the  Englifh  pound  Troy  comes  to  feventeen 
fhillings  and  eight-pence  three  farthings. 

Wine  feems  always  to  have  been  cheap  at 
Rome.  For,  according  to  Collumella,  the  com- 
mon fort  was  worth  eight  pounds  per  ton. 

In  the  early  times  of  Rome,  the  price  of  a 
good  calf  was  twenty-five  afcs,  equal  to  one 
fnilling  and  feven-pence  three-eighths.  The 
price  of  a  fheep  a  denarius,  or  eight-pence, 
^  and 
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and  the  price  of  an  ox  ten  times  as  much. 
Thefe  articles  Arbuthnot  quotes  from  Pliny, 
who,  no  doubt,  makes  allowance  for  the  alte- 
ration in  the  coin.  Otherwife  they  muft  have 
been  much  dearer  than  we  can  reafonably  fup- 
pofe  in  the  early  times  of  the  commonwealth. 
According  to  Varro,  fheep  in  his  time,  were 
commonly  worth  twenty-five  Shillings  each,  a 
bullock  twelve  pounds  ten  fhillings,  and  a  calf 
three  pounds  two  ihillings  and  fixpence.  This 
makes  the  price  of  butcher's  meat  nearly  the 
fame  as  in  London. 

An  Englilh  acre  of  middling  land,  for  a 
vineyard,  was  worth,  according  to  CoUumella, 
fourteen  pounds  fifteen  fhillings  and  three- 
pence, and  the  Jugerum  was  to  the  Englifh 
acre  as.  ten  to  fixteen.  According  to  the  fame 
author,  the  common  mean  rent  of  an  acre  of 
pafture  ground  was  one  pound  eight  fhillings 
and  ten-pence.  Lands  were  commonly  reck- 
oned at  twenty-five  years  purchafe.  For  the 
lands  of  the  governm^ent  were  fo  let,  paying 
according  to  the  rate  of  four  pounds  per  cent. 

The  price  of  land  was  confidcrably  increafed 
by  the  great  treafures  brought  to  Rome  in 
Auguftus's  reign.  An  acre  of  the  bed  ground 
in  the  city  of  Rome,  under  the  emperors,  may 
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be  reckoned  to  have  brought  in  a  ground  rent 
of  five  pounds  per  annum. 

The  price  of  an  ordinary  flave,  in  Cato 
major's  time,  was  three  hundred  and  feventy- 
feven  drachms,  equal  to  forty-eight  pounds 
ei^jht  (hilhngs  and  nine-pence. 

Before  Domitian,  the  Roman  foldicrs  fervcd 
for  under  five-pence,  and  afterwards  for  about 
fix-pence  a  day  ^  fo  that  if  w^e  take  the  price 
of  day  labour  from  the  pay  of  a  foldier  (which 
in  mofi  countries,  and  particularly  ancient  na- 
tions, it  hardly  ever  exceeds)  it  will  not  make 
it  much  higher  in  Rome  than  in  England. 

From  the  prices  of  all  thefe  articles  taken  to- 
gether, we  fiiould  conclude  that  the  propor- 
tion which  money  bore  to  commodities  in  the 
mofi  fiourifhing  times  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  under  the  firfi  emperors,  was  rather  higher 
than  it  bears  at  prefent  wnth  us.  But  this 
could  only  be  the  cafe  at  Rome,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  it.  All  the  neceffaries  of  life  were 
confiderably  cheaper  in  Greece.  Polybius, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  third  Punic  war, 
fays  that  provifions  were  fo  cheap  in  Italy  in 
his  time,  that,  in  fome  places,  the  fiated  club 
in  the  inns  was  a  femis  a  head,  which  is  but 
little  more  than  a  farthins;.  And  under  the 
later  emperors  the  prices  of  all  necefi^aries  were 

certainly 
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certainly  nearly  the  fame  that  they  were  in 
England  before  the  difcovery  of  .America. 

All  the  articles  mentioned  above  relate  to 
what  may  be  called  the  nccejfaries  of  life.  How 
extravagant  the  Romans  were  in  entertain- 
ments and  the  elegancies  of  life,  we  may  form 
fome  idea  of  from  the  following  circumftance, 
that  Rofcius  the  ador  (whofe  profelTion  was 
lefs  refpedable  at  Rome  than  it  is  even  with 
us)  could  gain  five  hundred  feflertia,  equal  to 
four  thoufand  and  thirty-fix  pounds  nine  (hil- 
lings and  two-pence  per  annum ;  and  per  day 
Vv^hen  he  aded  one  thoufand  nummi,  equal  to 
thirty-two  pounds  five  fiiillings  and  ten-pence. 
Various  curious  inftances  of  Roman  luxury 
may  be  feen  in  Arbuthnot. 

The  mofi  moderate  interefl,  at  Athens  was 
twelve  per  cent,  paid  m.onthly,  and  according 
to  Ariftophanes  it  was  fomewhat  more.  The 
rent  of  other  things,  likewife,  was  very  high 
in  proportion  to  their  value.  Antidorus,  fays 
Demofihenes,  paid  three  talents  and  an  half 
for  a  houfe,  which  he  let  for  a  talent  a  year. 
If  this  were  true,  admitting  it  to  have  been  an 
extraordinary  cafe,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  hire 
of  money  bore  fo  extraordinary  a  price  in  pro- 
portion to  its  value.  Such  circumfianccs  as 
thcfe  are  a  demonfiration  of  the  precarious  fiate 

o  ^  of 
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of  property.  For  both  with  regard  to  money, 
and  every  thing  elfe,  the  more  fecure  it  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be,  the  lefs  annual  intereft  is  required 
in  proportion  to  its  value. 

In  the  early  times  of  the  Roman  common- 
wealth too,  intereft  was  at  a  medium,  twelve 
per  cent.  In  the  flourifhing  times  of  the  com- 
monwealth it  was  at  fix,  and  though  it  was 
fuddenly  reduced  to  four  upon  the  con qu eft  of 
Egypt,  it  prefently  rofe  to  its  old  ftandard  j 
and  in  Pliny's  time  fix  per  cent,  was  the  pub- 
lic cuftomary  intereft  of  money ;  Juflinian  re- 
duced it  to  four  per  cent,  and  money  lent  to 
mafters  of  fhips  to  one  per  cent,  per  month. 
This  kind  of  intereft  had  before  been  two  per 
cent,  per  month. 

But  there  v/as  a  peculiarity  in  the  Roman 
method  of  putting  out  money  to  intereft,  which 
muft  be  explained,  as  we  have  nothing  like  it 
with  us.  With  them  it  was  cuftomary  after 
one  hundred  and  one  months  to  add  fix  per 
cent,  to  the  principal,  befides  the  fimple  intereft 
which  was  due  upon  the  fum.  This  they  called 
anatocijmos^  fo  that  their  ufual  rate  for  long  In- 
tereft was  neither  fimplc  nor  compound,  but 
fomething  between  both. 
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LECTURE    XVI. 

Of  the  EngliJJi  Coins,  Saxon  and  Norman  Coins 
compared,  IV hen  Gold  and  Copper  began  to  be 
toitied  by  our  Kings,  A  liable  of  all  the  Changes 
in  the  Value  of  Englifli  Coins,  The  Proportion 
between  Gold  and  Silver^  and  between  Coin  and 
Commodities  in  different  Periods  of  our  Hi/lory, 
A  Table  of  all  the  Changes  of  the  French  Coins 
from  the  Time  of  Charlemagne ,  A  general  Idea 
of  the  Proportion  it  has  ^  at  different  Times  ^  borne 
to  Coinmodities  in  France,  Of  the  dfferent  Rates 
of  Interefl  in  Europe  in  different  Periods,  The 
Number  and  Riches  of  a  People  to  be  confidered 
in  computing  the  proportional  ^untitles  of  the 
Money  they  raife. 

The  Englilh  money,  though  the  fame  names 
do  by  no  means  correfpond  to  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  precious  metal  as  formerly,  has  not 
changed  fo  much  as  the  money  of  moft  other 
countries.  In  this  part  of  my  fubjed  I  am  fo 
happy  as  to  be  able  to  give  a  much  more  com- 
plete dedudion  of  the  changes  both  in  the  va- 
lue of  money,  and  the  proportion  it  has  borne 
to  commodities,  than  in  the  preceding.  A  view 
of  all  the  changes  which  the  ftandard  of  our 
money  has  ever  undergone,!  fhall  prefent  to  you 

Q4  at 
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at  once,  In  a  table  extraded  from  the  account 
lately  publiflied  oi  Engli/h  coins  by  the  foclety 
of  antiquaries.  But  previous  to  this  it  will  be 
proper  to  inform  you,  that,  in  the  Saxon  times, 
a  {billing  (at  one  time  at  leaft)  was  reckoned  to 
contain  five  pence  or  pennyweights,  and  one 
pound  contained  forty-eight  fhiliings,  w^hich  is 
the  fame  number  of  pence  that  a  pound  con- 
contains  now. 

Hov/ever,  the  proportion  between  thcjliillhig 
and  either  the  pejiny  on  the  one  hand,  or  the 
found  on  the  other,  feems  not  to  ha;/e  been  lb 
conflant  and  uniform  as  that  between  the/)^;/- 
7iy  and  the  pound.  During  the  firft  race  of  the 
kings  of  France,  the  French  j/o^/,  oxJhilli?ig^  ap- 
pears upon  different  occafions,  to  have  con- 
tained five,  twelve,  twenty,  and  forty  pennies. 
From  the  time  of  Charlemagne  among  the 
French,  and  from  that  of  William  the  Con- 
queror among  the  Engliih,  the  proportion  be- 
tvv^een  the  pounds  the  JLilllng^  and  the  penny ^ 
feems  to  have  been  uniformly  the  fame  as  at 
prefcnt  *. 

Though  a  different  diftribution  of  the  fub- 
divifionsof  a  pound  was  introduced  with  the 
Normans,  yet  William  the  Conqueror  brought 

^  Suiitli's  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  40. 
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no  new  weight  into  his  mint ;  but  the  fame 
weight  ufed  there  fome  ages  after,  and  called 
the  pouiid  of  the  tower  of  London^  was  the  old 
pound  of  the  Saxon  moniers  before  the  con- 
queft.  This  pound  was  lighter  than  the  pound 
troy  by  three  ounces.  It  was  divided  into  two 
hundred  and  forty  pence,  and  confequently  the 
intrinlic  value  of  that  fum  in  weight  was  the 
fame  as  the  value  of  fifty-eight  {hillings  and 
three  halfpence  of  our  prefent  coined  money. 

It  may  not  be  improper  alfo  to  premife,  that 
Edward  III.  was  the  firil  of  our  kings  who 
coined  any  gold  j  and  that  no  copper  was 
coined  by  authority  before  James  I.  Thefc 
pieces  were  not  called  farth'vigs^  but  farthing 
tokens^  and  all  people  were  at  liberty  to  take 
or  refufe  them.  Before  the  time  of  Edward  III. 
gold  Vv^as  exchanged,  like  any  other  commo- 
dity, by  its  weight ;  and  before  the  time  of 
James  I.  copper  was  ilamped  by  any  perfon 
who  chofe  to  do  it. 

The  follovv^ing  table  exhibits,  at  one  view,. 
the  ftandard  of  our  filver  money  as  to  good- 
nefs,  together  with  the  true  weight  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  pence,  fixty  groats,  or  twen- 
ty fhillings,  making  the  pound  ilerling  in  tale, 
and  the  prefent  intrinfic  value  of  fo  much  fil- 
ver as  was  refpedtively  contained  in  the  fame 

pound 
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pound  fterling  at  the  feveral  times  there  noted 
in  the  firft  column.  To*  this  is  alfo  added, 
in  the  laft,  the  fame  intrinfic  value  of  the  no- 
minal pound  fterling,  expreffed  in  decimals  of 
our  prefent  fterling  pound  j  whereby  the  pro- 
portion of  the  intrinfic  value  of  any  fum  of 
money  mentioned  in  books,  to  the  intrinfic  va- 
lue of  fo  much  money  as  it  is  now  called  by 
the  fame  appellation,  may  immediately  be 
known,  and  the  prices  of  provifions,  labour, 
and  materials  in  former  times,  may  readily  be 
compared  with  the  different  prices  which  the 
like  provifions,  labour,  and  materials,  are  found 
to  bear  at  this  day. 

The  meaning  of  the  term  oldjierhng^  in  the 
fecond  column  of  the  following  table,  is  that 
eleven  ounces  two  pennyweights  of  fine  fil- 
ver,  w^ere  contained  in  twelve  ounces  of  old 
coin.  The  numbers  which  exprefs  the  altera- 
tions made  afterwards  fiiow  the  additional 
quantity  of  alloy  ufed  in  fome  reigns. 
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TABLE. 

Year  ot"  the  k 

ng's 

Standard  of  jWeight 

of 

Valu 

sofl 

ameln 

Propor- 

reign, and  A. 

D. 

Silver.       ;20s.intale. 

preient  money. 

tion. 

oz-divts-grs. 

/. 

s. 

d. 

Conqiiefl     - 

1066  Old  fterling 

"     5 

0 

2 

i8 

li 

2,906 

28  Edward  I. 

1300  Ditto 

ir      2 

5 

2 

^7 

5 

2,871 

18  Ed w.  III. 

1344 

Ditto 

10     3 

0 

2 

12 

5^ 

2,621 

20  ditto    - 

1346 

Ditto 

10     0 

0 

2 

II 

8 

2,583 

27  ditto     - 

1353 

Ditto 

9     0 

0 

2 

6 

6 

2,325 

13  Henry  IV. 

1412 

Ditto 

7    10 

0 

I 

18 

9 

1,937 

4  Edw.  IV. 

1464 

Ditto 

6     0 

0 

I 

II 

0 

i'55° 

18  Hen.  VIII. 

1527 

Ditto 

5     6 

16 

I 

7 

6^ 

1,378 

34  ditto     - 

1543 

w.  \0z.2dw. 

5     0 

0 

I 

3 

3i 

1,163 

36  ditto     - 

1545 

5      2 

Ditto 

0 

^3 

^li 

0,698 

37  ditto     - 

1540 

7      2 

Ditto 

0 

9 

3| 

0,466 

3  Edw.  VI. 

1549 

5      2 

3     6 

16 

D 

itto 

Ditto 

5  ditto      - 

1551 

8      2 

Ditto 

0 

4 

7i 

0,232 

6  ditto      - 

1552 

0       I 

4     0 

0 

I 

0 

6| 

1,028 

I  Mary    - 

1553 

0      2 

Ditto 

I 

0 

5| 

1,024 

2  Eliz.     - 

i56o!01J  fterling 

Ditto 

I 

0 

8 

1.033 

43  ditto     - 

i6oi|Ditto 

3   17 

10 

I 

0 

0 

1,000 

It  appears  that  in  the  twenty- fcventh  year 
of  king  Edward  III.  1353,  when  the  firft 
conliderable  coinage  of  gold  was  made  in  Eng- 
land, fine  gold  w^as  rated  in  our  coins  at  eleven 
times  and  about  one  lixth-part  as  much  as  fine 
filver.  But  even  this  value  of  gold  w^as 
thought  too  great  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV. ; 
and  the  fame  being  complained  of,  by  the  re- 
gulations made  in  his  thirteenth  year,  1412, 
gold  came  to  be  exchanged  for  ten  times  and 
about  a  third  of  an  equal  quantity  of  filver. 
In  the  fourth  year  of  Edward  IV.  1464,  gold 
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was  again  valued  at  a  little  more  than  eleven 
times  the  price  of  filvcr.  During  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  years  next  following  there  was 
fcarce  any  alteration  made  in  the  proportional 
value  of  the  two  metals,  excepting  only  in 
the  times  of  confufion,  between  the  thirty- 
fourth  year  of  Henry  VIII.  and  the  laft  of 
Edward  VI. ;  and  by  the  indentures  of  the 
forty-third  year  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  thofe 
of  the  firft  of  king  James,  1603,  the  pound 
weight  of  fine  gold  in  the  coin  was  yet  rated 
at  fomewhat  lefs  than  eleven  pounds  weight 
of  filver.  But  foon  after  that  time  the  price  of 
gold  was  fenfibly  advanced,  the  pound  weight 
of  it  being  valued  in  the  indentures  of  the  fe- 
cond  year  of  king  James  at  more  than  twelve 
pounds  and  an  ounce ;  and  in  the  feventeenth 
year  of  the  fame  king,  at  more  than  thirteen 
pounds  four  ounces  and  three  pennyweights 
of  fine  filver.  When  guineas  came  firft  to  be 
coined  for  twenty  fhilling  pieces,  in  the  fif- 
teenth year  of  Charles  II.  1663,  the  pound 
of  fine  gold  was  made  equivalent  to  fourteen 
pounds  five  ounces  fixteen  pennyweights  and 
nine  grains  of  fine  filver  ;  which  value  (by 
the  running  of  guineas  as  they  now  do  for 
twenty-one  fiiillings  each)  is  yet  farther  ad- 
vanced   to   fifteen   pounds   two   ounces   ten 

penny- 
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pennyweights  and  feven  grains  of  the  fame 
filver. 

The  Scots  money  pound  contained,  from 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Firll,  to  that  of 
Robert  Bruce,  a  pound  of  filver  of  the  fame 
weight  and  finenefs  with  the  Englifh  pound 
fterling.  Their  pound  and  penny  now  con- 
tain about  a  thirty-iixth  part  of  their  original 
value.* 

Having  thus  exhibited  a  view  of  the  fuccef- 
five  changes  of  the  Englilli  coin  to  the  prefent 
time,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  afcertain  the  pro- 
portion that  money  has  from  time  to  time 
borne  to  commodities,  by  means  of  the  prices 
of  things  taken  at  proper  intervals,  from  the 
times  of  the  Saxons  down  to  our  own. 

In  the  year  712  and  727  an  ewe  and  Iamb 
were  rated  at  one  (hilling  Saxon  money  till  a 
fortnight  after  Eafter.  Between  900  and 
1000,  two  hydes  of  land,  each  containing 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  were 
fold  for  one  hundred  fhillings.  In  1000,  by 
king  Ethelred's  laws,  a  horfe  was  rated  at 
thirty  fliillings,  a  mare,  or  a  colt  of  a  year 
old,  at  twenty  fhillings,  a  mule,  or  young 
afs,  at  twelve  fhillings,  an  ox  at  thirty  pence, 
a  cow  at  twenty-four  pence,  a  fwine  eight- 

^  Smith  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  i..  p.  39.  41. 
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pence,  a  ^eep  at  one  fhilling.  In  1043,  ^ 
quarter  of  wheat  was  fold  for  fixty  pence. 
From  thefe,  and  fome  other  fimilar  fads,  it 
is  computed  that  in  the  Saxon  times,  there 
was  ten  times  lefs  money  in  proportion  to 
commodities  than  at  prefent.  Their  nominal 
fpecics,  therefore,  being  about  three  times 
higher  than  ours,  the  price  of  every  thing, 
according  to  our  prefent  language,  mufl  be 
reckoned  thirty  times  cheaper  than  it  is  now. 

In  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror 
commodities  were  ten  times  cheaper  than 
they  are  at  prefent ;  from  which  we  cannot 
help  forming  a  very  high  idea  of  the  wealth 
and  power  of  that  king.  For  the  revenue  of 
William  the  Conqueror  was  four  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  per  annum,  every  pound 
being  equal  to  that  weight  of  filver.  Confe- 
quently  the  whole  may  be  eftimated  at  one 
million  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  of  the 
prefent  computation  ;  a  fum  which,  confi- 
dering  the  different  value  of  money  between 
that  period  and  the  prefent  time,  was  equi- 
valent to  twelve  millions  of  modern  eftima- 
tion. 

The  moft  neceffary  commodities  do  not 
feem  to  have  advanced  their  price  from  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  to  Richard  I. 

The 
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The  price  of  corn  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
was  near  half  the  mean  price  in  our  times. 
Bifhop  Fleetwood  has  fliown  that  in  the  year 
1 240,  which  was  in  this  reign,  four  pounds 
thirteen  (hillings  and  nine-pence  was  worth 
about  fifty  pounds  of  our  prefent  money. 
About  the  latter  end  of  this  reign  Robert  de 
Hay,  redor  of  Souldern,  agreed  to  receive 
one  hundred  fhillings  to  purchafe  to  himfelf 
and  fucceflbr  the  annual  rent  of  five  fhillings, 
in  full  compenfation  of  an  acre  of  corn. 

Butcher's  meat,  in  the  time  of  the  great 
fcarcity  in  the  reign  of  Edward  11.  was,  by 
a  parliamentary  ordinance,  fold  three  times 
cheaper  than  our  mean  price  at  prefent ;  poul- 
try fomewhat  lower,  becaufe  being  now  con- 
fidered  as  a  delicacy,  it  has  rifen  beyond  its 
proportion.  The  mean  price  of  corn  in  this 
period  was  half  the  prefent  value,  and  the 
mean  price  of  cattle  one-eighth. 

In  the  next  reign,  which  was  that  of  Ed- 
ward III.  the  moft  neceffary  commodities 
were,  in  general,  about  three  or  four  times 
cheaper  than  they  are  at  prefent. 

In  thefe  times  knights,  who  ferved  on 
horfeback  in  the  army,  had  two  fhillings  a 
day,  and  a  foot  archer  fix-pence  ;  which  lad 
would  now  be  equal  to  a  crown  a  day.     Thi§ 

pay 
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pay  ^as  continued  nearly  the  fame  nominally 
(only  that  in  the  time  of  the  eommonwcalth 
the  pay  of  the  horfe  was  advanced  to  two  fliil- 
lings  and  fixpence,  and  that  of  the  foot  to  one 
fhilling;  though  it  was  reduced  again  at  the 
refloration)  but  foldiers  wxre  proportionably  of 
a  better  rank  formerly. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  corn  was  about 
half  its  prefent  value,  other  commodities  much 
cheaper.  Bifliop  Fleetwood  has  determined, 
from  a  moft  accurate  confideration  of  every 
circumftance,  that  five  pounds  in  this  reign 
wxre  equivalent  to  twenty-eight,  or  thirty, 
now. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  many  commodi- 
ties wxre  three  times  as  cheap  here,  and  in  all 
Europe,  as  they  are  at  prefent,  there  having 
been  a  great  increafe  of  gold  and  filver  in  Eu- 
rope lince  his  time,  occalioned  by  the  difco- 
very  of  America. 

The  commodities  whofe  price  has  rifen  the 
mod  fince  before  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  are 
butcher's  meat, fowIs,andfifli;efpeciallythelat- 
ter.  And  the  reafon  why  corn  was  always  much 
dearer  in  proportion  to  other  eatables,  accord- 
ing to  their  prices  at  prefent,  is,  that  in  early 
times  agriculture  was  little  underftood.  It  re- 
rjuired  m.ore  labour  and  expence,  and  was  more 

precarious 
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precarious  than  it  is  at  prefent.  Indeed,  not- 
withftanding  the  high  price  of  corn  in  the  times 
we  are  fpeaking  of,  the  raifing  of  it  fo  httle 
anfwered  the  expence,  that  agriculture  was  al- 
moft  univerfally  quitted  for  grazing  j  which 
was  more  profitable,  notwithftanding  the  low 
price  of  butcher's  meat.  So  that  there  was 
conftant  occafion  for  ftatutes  to  reftrain  graz- 
ing, and  to  promote  agriculture  ;  and  no  effec- 
tual remedy  was  found  till  the  bounty  upon 
the  exportation  of  corn  -,  fince  which,  above 
ten  times  more  corn  has  been  raifed  in  this 
country  than  before. 

The  price  of  corn  in  the  time  of  James  I. 
and  confequently  that  of  other  neceffaries  of 
life,  was  not  lower,  but  rather  hisjher,  than  at 
prefent  -,  wool  is  not  two-thirds  of  the  value 
it  was  then ;  the  finer  manufadures  having 
rather  funk  in  price  by  the  progrefs  of  art  and 
induftry,  notwithftanding  the  increafe  of  mo- 
ney. Butcher's  meat  was  higher  than  at  pre- 
fent. Prince  Henry  made  an  allowance  of  near 
four-pence  per  pound  for  all  the  beef  and  mut- 
ton ufed  in  his  family.  This  may  be  true  with 
refpedl  to  London  ^  but  the  price  of  butcher's 
meat  in  the  country,  which  does  not  even  now 
much  exceed  this  price  at  a  medium,  has  cer- 
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tainly  greatly  increafed  of  late  years,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  northern  counties. 

The  French  money  has  fufFered  much 
more  by  the  diminution  of  its  value  than  the 
Englifh.  Voltaire  gives  the  following  general 
account  of  it.  The  numerary  pound  in  the 
time  of  Charlemagne  was  twelve  ounces  of  fil- 
ver.  This  pound  was  divided  into  20  fols, 
and  the  fols  into  twelve  deniers.  In  Europe 
that  fol,  which  was  equal  to  a  crown  at  pre- 
fent,  is  now  no  more  than  a  light  piece  of  cop- 
per with  a  mixture  of  at  moll  one-eleventh  of 
filver.  The  livre  which  formerly  reprefented 
twelve  ounces  of  filver,  is  in  France  no  more 
than  twenty  copper  fols,  and  the  denier  is  one- 
third  of  that  bafe  coin  we  call  a  liard.  Where- 
as a  pound  fterling  is  worth  about  twenty-two 
francs  of  France,  and  the  Dutch  pound  is  nearly 
equal  to  twelve.  But  the  following  table  will 
exhibit  all  the  fucceffive  changes  of  the  French 
livre  in  a  more  particular  and  diftindl  manner. 
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Charlemagne  from 
Lewis  VI.  VII.  - 
Philip  Auguflus  - 
St.  Lewis  and  Phil. 

the  Hardy     - 
Phil,  the  Fair 
Lewis  Hutin  and  Phi 

lip  the  Long 
Charles  the  Fair 
Philip  de  Valois 
John     -     -      - 
Charles  V.     - 
Charles  VI.     - 
Charles  VII.   - 
Lewis  XI.     - 
Charles  VIII. 
Lewis  XII.     - 
Francis  I.    -     - 
Hen.  II.  and  Francis  II. 
Charles  IX. 
Henry  III. 
Henry  IV.    - 
Lewis  XIII. 
Lewis  XIV. 
Lewis  XV. 
Prefent  Livre 


Voltaire  alfo  gives  us  the  following  ufeful 
caution  with  refped  to  the  computations  made 
by  feveral  confiderable  French  writers.  Rol- 
lin,  Fleury,  and  all  the  mofl  ufeful  writers, 
when  they  would  exprefs  the  value  of  talents, 
minae  and  fefterces,  compute  by  an  eflimate 
made  before  the  death  of  Colbert.  But  the 
mark  of  eight  ounces,  which  was  then  worth 
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twenty- fix  francs,  ten  fols,  is  now  worth  forty- 
nine  livres  ten  fols ;  a  difference  which  amounts 
to  near  one  half.  Without  remembering  this 
variation  we  fhould  have  a  very  erroneous  idea 
of  the  flrength  of  ancient  flates,  &c. 

The  changes  in  the  proportion  between  mo- 
ney and  commodities  in  France  may  eafily  be 
imagined  to  have  kept  pace  pretty  nearly  with 
thofe  in  England,  and  therefore  need  not  be 
particularly  pointed  out.  Accordingly,  Voltaire 
obferves  that  all  provifions  were  eight  or  ten 
times  cheaper  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
money  in  Charlemagne's  time ;  but  he  cannot 
be  fuppofed  to  fpeak  very  accurately,  when  he 
fays  that  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XI.  who  was 
contemporary  with  Edward  IV.  money,  mean- 
ing of  the  fame  flandard,  was  worth  about  dou- 
ble of  what  it  is  at  prefent,  and  alfo  that  it  was 
of  the  fame  value  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIII. 
who  reigned  in  the  laft  year  of  James  I. 
and  the  beginning  of  Charles  I.  For  betwixt 
thofe  two  reigns  was  an  interval  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  in  which  was  the 
difcovery  of  America,  which  occafioned  the 
greateft  general  alteration  of  the  proportion 
between  money  and  commodities  that  ever 
was  made  in  this  part  of  the  world.  In  the 
former  reign,   therefore,   the   value  of  money 
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muft  have  been  much  greater,  and  perhaps  in 
the  latter  reign  lefs,  than  he  makes  it.  At  pre- 
fent  the  prices  of  commodities  are  higher  in 
England  than  in  France,  befides  that  the  poor 
people  of  France  live  upon  much  lefs  than  the 
poor  in  England,  and  their  armies  are  main- 
tained at  lefs  expence.  It  is  computed  by  Mr. 
Hume,  that  a  Britifh  army  of  twenty  thoufand 
men  is  maintained  at  near  as  great  an  expence 
as  fixty  thoufand  in  France,  and  that  the  Eng- 
lifh  fleet  in  the  war  of  1741  required  as  much 
money  to  fupport  it  as  all  the  Roman  legions 
in  the  time  of  the  emperors.  However,  all 
that  we  can  conclude  from  this  laft  article  is, 
that  money  is  much  more  plentiful  in  Europe 
at  prefent  than  it  was  in  the  Roman  empire. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the  common  in- 
tereft  which  the  Jews  had  for  their  money, 
Voltaire  fays,  was  twenty  per  cent.  But  with  re- 
gard to  this  we  muft  confider  the  great  contempt 
that  nation  was  always  held  in,  the  large  con- 
tributions they  were  frequently  obliged  to  pay, 
the  ri{k  they  run  of  never  receiving  the  prin- 
cipal, the  frequent  confifcation  of  all  their  ef- 
feds,  and  the  violent  perfecutions  to  which  they 
were  expofed ;  in  which  circumftances  it  was 
impoflible  for  them  to  lend  money  at  all  unlefs 
for  a  moft  extravagant  intereft,  and  much difpro- 
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portioned  to  its  real  value.  Before  the  difco- 
very  of  America,  and  the  plantation  of  our  co- 
lonies, the  intereft  of  money  was  generally 
twelve  per  cent,  all  over  Europe ;  and  it  has 
been  growing  gradually  lefs  fince  that  time  till 
it  is  now  generally  about  four  or  five. 

When  fums  of  money  are  faid  to  be  raifed 
by  a  whole  people,  in  order  to  form  a  juft  efti- 
mate  of  them,  we  muft  take  into  confideration 
not  only  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metal 
according  to  the  ftandard  of  the  coin,  and  the 
proportion  of  the  quantity  of  coin  to  the  com- 
modities, but  alfo  the  number  and  riches  of 
the  people  who  raife  it.  For  admitting  the 
two  circumftances  which  have  been  already 
explained  to  be  the  fame ;  flill  populous  and 
rich  countries  will  much  more  eafily  raife  any 
certain  fum  of  money  than  one  that  is  thinly 
inhabited,  and  chiefly  by  poor  people.  This 
circumflance  greatly  adds  to  our  furprife  at 
the  vaft  fums  of  money  raifed  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  who  had  a  revenue  nearly  in  value 
equal  to  twelve  millions  of  pounds  of  our  mo- 
ney (allowance  being  made  for  the  fl:andard  of 
coin  and  the  proportion  it  bore  to  commodi- 
ties) from  a  country  not  near  fo  populous  or 
rich  as  England  is  at  prefent.  Indeed  the  ac- 
counts hiftorians   give  us  of  the  revenues  of 
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this  prince,   and  the  trcafure  he  left  behind 
him,    are  barely  credible. 

Next  to  judging  of  the  real  value  of  fums 
of  money  mentioned  by  hiftorians,  it  is  of  im- 
portance to  have  juft  ideas  of  the  rneafures  of 
length  and  capacity^  which  occur  in  them.  But 
thefc  are  fubjed  to  little  variation,  fo  that  the 
common  tables  of  thofe  things,  whether  adapt- 
ed to  the  prefent  or  former  times  ;  to  our 
own  or  remote  nations,  are  fufficient  for  the 
purpofe  of  reading  hiilory,  and  require  no  il- 
luftration. 


PART     IV. 

DIRECTIONS    FOR    FACILITATING    THE 
STUDY   O  F  HISTORY. 


LECTURE     XVII. 

Ufe  ofCompendiums.  'Hhe  heft  Epitomes  ofHiJlory, 
Mechanical  Methods  -which  have  been  ujed  to  fa- 
cilitate the  Study  of  Hiftory.  Chronological  Ta- 
bles. Character  of  different  Tables,  Sturfs  Ta- 
bles,    Genealogical  Tables, 

In  the  fourth  divifion  of  our  fubje£l,  which 
we  are  now  entering  upon,  I  propofed  to  give 
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you  fome  di regions  for  facilitating  the  ftudy 
of  hiftory  j  both  that  it  may  more  effedually 
anfwer  the  end  propofed  by  it,  and  that  you 
may  purfue  it  with  more  fatisfadlion. 

One  of  the  moft  ufeful  diredions  I  can  give 
you  is  to  begin  with  authors  who  prefent  you 
with  a  compendium^  or  general  view  of  the 
whole  fubjed  of  hiftory,  and  afterwards  to 
apply  to  the  ftudy  of  any  particular  hiftory 
with  which  you  choofe  to  be  more  thoroughly 
acquainted.  This  is  like  fketching  an  entire 
outline  before  you  finifh  any  part  of  a  picture, 
and  learning  the  grand  divilions  of  the  earth 
before  you  ftudy  the  geography  of  particular 
countries  ;  and  feveral  very  obvious  advanta- 
ges attend  this  method,  to  whatever  it  be  ap- 
plied. 

The  principal  advantage  of  this  method  in 
ftudying  hiftory  is,  that  you  have  hereby  a 
clear  idea  what  figure  the  hiftory  to  which 
you  propofe  to  give  more  particular  attention 
makes  in  the  hiftory  of  the  world  j  and  by 
this  means  are  enabled  to  judge,  in  fome 
meafure,  of  the  importance  of  it.  Befides, 
it  will  contribute  greatly  to  your  fatisfadion 
in  reading  hiftory,  and  anfwer  fome  ufeful 
purpofes  in  the  ftudy  of  it,  to  have  fome  idea 
of  the  preceding,  the  contemporary,  and  (if 

it 
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it  be  ancient  hlftory)  of  the  fucceeding  ftate 
of  the  world  in  general,  and  of  that  parti- 
cular part  of  the  world  of  which  you  are  read- 
ing. Whereas  that  knowledge  can  be  but 
very  limited,  and  fcanty,  which  is  derived 
from  ever  fo  minute  an  infpedion  of  any  fin- 
gle  portion  of  hiftory.  As  w^ell  might  we  ex- 
ped  a  good  judgment  of  the  regularity  and 
beauty  of  an  extenfive  building  from  viewing 
a  fmall  part  of  it.  We  are  only  milled  by  fuch 
a  method  of  ftudy.  But  a  clofe  examination 
of  particular  parts  is  very  ufeful  after  a  gene- 
ral view  of  the  whole  of  any  thing. 

For  this  reafon,  the  hiftory  of  our  own 
country,  though  the  moft  worthy  of  a  par- 
ticular ftudy,  is  not  proper  to  begin  with. 
We  can  form  no  idea  of  the  Englifh  nation 
in  general,  and  the  hiftory  of  it,  with  regard 
to  the  reft  of  the  world,  unlefs  we  can  com- 
pare an  idea  of  the  whole  compafs  of  it  with 
a  like  idea  of  the  whole  compafs  of  hiftory  in 
general,  or  that  of  other  particular  nations. 
But,  when  once  we  have  got  a  general  idea 
how  the  whole  courfe  of  hiftory,  as  we  may 
fay,  lies,  we  apply  with  pleafure  and  advan- 
tage to  the  more  minute  confideration  of  our 
own  country,  and  prevent  any  prejudice  or 
inconvenience  of  any  kind,   which  we  fliould 
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be  expofed  to  from  a  clofe  attention  to  fo 
fmall  a  portion  of  hiflory,  without  knowing 
its  relation  to  the  whole  of  hiflory,  of  which 
it  is  a  part. 

This  fame  advice  is  applicable  to  a  perfon 
who  propofes  to  ftudy  any  particular  period  of 
the  hiftory  of  a  particular  country.  Let  him 
firft  make  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  hif- 
tory of  the  country  in  general,  and  then  ftudy 
the  hiftory  of  the  particular  period.  It  Is  but 
a  very  imperfed  Idea  that  a  perfon  could  get 
of  the  hiftory  of  the  civil  wars  in  England 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  I. ;  for  inftance, 
from  reading  fuch  a  fingle  hiftory  as  that  of 
Clarendon,  were  the  performance  ever  fo  ex- 
cellent, while  confined  to  the  occurrences  of 
that  time.  We  ought  to  go  very  far  back  in 
our  hiftory  to  have  a  juft  idea  of  the  true  ftate 
of  the  parties  that  exifted  in  thofe  times,  and 
the  oppofltlon  of  which  occafioned  fuch  a 
dreadful  convulfion  in  the  Engllfh  govern- 
ment. 

I  may  add,  that  it  Is  men's  forming  their 
notions  of  fuch  times  as  thefe  from  detached 
pieces,  particularly  fuch  as  are  written  by  the 
known  friends  of  one  or  other  of  the  parties, 
from  profefted  panegyricks  or  invedives,  or 
from  fermons  (which  are  almoft  always  one 
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or  the  other  of  them,   and  generally  the  ex- 
tremes of  the  one  or  the  other)   that  they  are 
more  than  milled  in  their  ideas  of  thefe  times. 
From  this  method  of  forming  ideas  of  hiftory 
is  derived  much  of  the  bigotry,   and  fpirit  of 
fadion,  which  has  prevailed  in  this,  or  any 
other  nation.  This  advice,  therefore,  to  perufe 
fome  account  of  the  whole  of  hiftory  before 
you  apply  to  any  particular  hiftory,  and  the 
whole  of  any  particular   hiftory   before  you 
ftudy  any  particular  period  of  it,  is  of  more 
importance  than  at  firft  fight  it  appears  to  be. 
This  2;eneral  acquaintance  with  the  whole 
courfe  of  hiftory  will  make  it  lefs  neceflary  to 
attend  to  the  order  in  which  particular  hifto- 
ries  are  read  ;    becaufe  a  perfon  thus  prepared 
will  be  able  to  refer  any  particular  hiftory  he 
takes  up  to  its  proper  place  in  univerfal  hif- 
tory.    And  though  particular  hiftories  be  read 
without  any  regard  to  the  order  of  time  or 
place,   they  will  eafily   range   themfelves,  as 
we  may  fay,   without  any  confufion,   in  their 
proper  place  in  his  mind. 

Befides,  univerfal  hiftory  is  an  imimenfe 
field,  with  which  the  compafs  of  no  fingle  life 
is  fufficient  to  bring  a  man  even  tolerably  ac- 
quainted. Since,  therefore,  it  is  only  a  part 
of  hiftory  that  any  perfon  can  propofe  to  make 
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liimfelf  intimately  acquainted  with,  it  is  of 
advantage  to  be  able  to  choofe  the  moft  im- 
portant part,  and  what  is  mod  worthy  of  his 
attention,  which  he  will  be  able  to  do  from 
having  a  general  idea  of  the  whole  fubjed 
of  hiftory  in  its  proper  order  and  connexion. 

The  moft  celebrated  epitome  of  univerfal 
hiftory  written  in  Latin  is  Turfelin's^  which 
is  read  in  moft  of  the  foreign  univerfities.  It 
is  indeed  a  judicious  and  elegant  performance; 
but  in  almoft  every  page  of  the  modern  parts 
there  are  fuch  marks  of  ftrong  attachment  to 
the  principles  of  popery,  as  cannot  but  give 
difguft  to  a  zealous  proteftant.  Boffuet's  epi- 
tome of  univerfal  hiftory  is  greatly  and  de- 
fervedly  admired  in  France  ;  but  it  brings  the 
hiftory  no  lower  than  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne. One  of  the  moft  ufeful  epitomes, 
upon  the  whole,  is  that  written  by  baron 
Holbcrg  in  Latin,  and  tranflated  with  im- 
provements into  Englifti  by  Gregory  Sharpe. 
The  principal  defecSt  in  it  is,  that  too  little 
notice  is  taken  of  the  hiftory  of  Greece.  The 
moft  valuable  of  the  larger  kind  of  epitomes 
are  Rollin's  of  the  ancient  hiftory,  and  Puf- 
fcndorf's  of  the  modern. 

One  of  the  moft  obvious  contrivances  to 
reduce  hiftory  into  a   ftiort  compafs,   and  to 
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make  an  entire  courfe  of  it  eafy  to  be  com- 
prehended, and  at  the  fame  time  to  obferve 
a  proper  diftindion  between  the  parts  of  it, 
has  been  by  Chronological  Tables  ;  and 
if  they  confift  of  nothing  more  than  an  enu- 
meration of  the  capital  events  in  hiftory, 
thrown  together  promifcuoufly,  without  any 
diftindion  of  kingdoms,  regard  being  only  had 
to  the  order  of  time  in  which  the  events  hap- 
pened, they  have  their  ufe.  We  thereby  fee 
the  principal  things  that  hiftory  exhibits,  and 
from  the  dates  annexed  to  each  article,  may 
form  an  idea  of  the  interval  of  time  between 
each  of  them.  Such  tables  as  thefe  are  pub- 
lifhed  along  with  a  variety  of  fingle  hiftories, 
to  which,  indeed,  they  are  particularly  fuited. 
Such  is  the  Short  Chronicle  prefixed  to  Newton's 
Chronology. 

But  when  a  hiftory  is  very  complex,  it  may 
eafily  be  conceived  to  be  a  great  advantage  to 
have  the  feparate  parts  kept  diftind,  by  being 
arranged  in  different  columns.  By  this  means 
we  have  a  diftind  idea  of  the  courfe  of  any 
fingle  hiftory,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  clear 
comparative  view  of  the  contemporary  ftate 
of  any  other  hiftory  which  runs  parallel  with 
it.  The  confufion  attending  the  negled  of 
this  method  may  be  feen  in  the  chronological 

tables 
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tables  publifhed  with  the  Univerfal  Hiflory^ 
and  the  advantage  of  adopting  it  in  fuch  tables 
as  Mar/hairs^  Taiknfs^  &c.  Indeed  thofe 
adapted  to  the  Univerfal  Hiftory,  could  not 
have  been  brought  into  any  tolerable  compafs 
on  a  more  diftindl  and  perfed  plan. 

Befides  a  diflind  view  of  the  fucceflion  of 
events  in  different  hiftories,  it  is  an  advantage 
to  have,  in  feparate  columns,  an  account  of 
the  great  men^  in  arts  or  arms,  which  each  age 
has  produced.  This  has  been  exhibited  by  the 
laft  mentioned  authors  and  others.  Two  co- 
lumns are  quite  fufficient  for  this  purpofe  ; 
one  for  Jiatefmen  and  warriors^  and  the  other 
for  men  of  learning. 

Another  improvement  in  chronological  ta- 
bles has  been  to  annex  a  variety  of  dates^  in 
dillind  columns,  to  every  event,  to  fave  the 
reader  the  trouble  of  reducing  the  different 
methods  of  computation  to  one  another.  But 
many  chronologers  have  multiplied  thefe  dif- 
ferent epochas  far  beyond  any  real  ufe,  fo  as 
greatly  to  encumber  their  page,  and  leave  lit- 
tle room  for  more  valuable  matter.  Helvicus^ 
among  others,  is  an  example  of  this.  Four 
£Eras  are  abundantly  fufHcicnt,  namely,  the 
year  before  and  after  Chrifi,  and  the  Julian 
period  to  run  through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
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work  ;  the  Olympiads  for  the  courfe  of  the 
Grecian  hiftory,  and  the  year  of  the  city  for 
the  Roman.     Thefe  are  ufed  by  Blair. 

The  laft  and  capital  improvement  in  chro- 
nological tables,  which  has  been  effeded  in 
fome  meafure  by  Tallent,  and  Marfhall,  more 
perfedly  in  Helvicus^  but  moil  completely  by 
Blai'r^  is  to  difpofe  the  events  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, as  that  the  diftance  at  which  they  are 
placed,  without  attending  to  the  date  in  the 
margin,  fhall  give  a  jufi:  idea  of  the  real  in- 
terval of  time  between  them.  This  is  done 
by  having  a  lingle  line,  or  any  fet  fpace,  ap- 
propriated to  any  certain  period  of  time,  or 
number  of  years. 

In  the  chronological  tables  engraved  by 
Sturt  we  fee  a  great  deal  of  matter,  by  a  lin- 
gular method,  and  the  help  of  arbitrary  and 
fymbolical  charaders,  crowded  into  a  fhort 
compafs ;  fo  that  we  fee  the  flate  of  the  feve- 
ral  kingdoms  of  Europe  for  any  century  fince 
the  Chriftian  asra  in  a  iingle  page.  This  au- 
thor has  alfo  annexed  an  alphabetical  index  to 
his  work,  in  which,  by  the  help  of  fymbols, 
he  has  exprefTed  the  characfter  of  every  Prince 
mentioned  in  his  tables,  and  the  principal 
events  of  his  life.  This  fmall  vvork  is  valua- 
ble for  its  concifenefs,  but  is  not  fo  much  re- 
commended by  its  difiindnefs. 

Verv 
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Very  much  of  the  perfpicuity  of  hiftory 
depends  on  conceiving  clearly  the  order  of 
generations  and  the  right  of  JiicceJJion  in  regal 
and  other  families,  i.  e.  in  what  manner  the 
great  perfonages  who  have  been  competitors 
for  crowns,  or  rivals  in  power,  were  related 
to  one  another.  In  this  refped  Genealo- 
gical Tables  are  of  unfpeakable  ufe.  In- 
deed it  is  not  pofiible,  by  words,  to  give  fo 
eafy  and  pcrfedl  a  view  of  the  defcent  of  fa- 
milies, as  by  the  help  of  lines  and  figures. 
For  local  pofition  is  apprehended  entirely, 
with  whatever  can  be  reprefented  by  it,  at  one 
view,  and  without  the  leaft  danger  of  mif- 
take ;  whereas  if  the  hiftory  of  family  con- 
nexions, which  is  neceflarily  a  very  complex 
and  intricate  thing,  be  expreffed  in  words,  we 
fee  only  a  part  at  a  time  j  and  before  the 
whole  can  be  laid  before  us,  in  this  flow  man- 
ner, fome  effential  circumftance  will  have  been 
forgotten. 

The  moft  natural  order  of  genealogical  ta- 
bles feems  to  be  to  place  the  common  ftock  at 
the  head  of  the  table,  and  the  feveral  defcents, 
or  fucceeding  generations,  each  in  a  lower 
line  appropriated  to  it  j  and  not  to  make  the 
order  of  generations  proceed  from  the  left  hand 
to  the  right,  as  is  done  by  fome.     But  every 
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diftind  generation  fhould  by  all  means  be 
placed  in  a  line,  or  fpace,  appropriated  to  it- 
felf :  otherwife,  our  ideas  will  be  greatly  con- 
fufed.  The  order  of  birth  in  the  fame  gene- 
ration may  eaiily  be  obferved  (as  is  done  in 
fome  of  our  befl  tables)  by  placing  the  firft^ 
born  to  the  left  hand  in  the  table,  and  the 
reft,  according  to  the  order  of  birth,  to  the 
right. 

There  are  a  variety  of  other  relations,  be- 
fides  mere  natural  defcent,  which  it  is  very 
ufeful  to  have  a  clear  idea  of,  as  the  con- 
nexion by  marriage,  by  adoption  among  the 
Romans,  &c.  by  which  different  families  are 
intermixed.  And  it  is  poffible,  by  different 
■kinds  of  lines,  joining  the  names  fo  conneded, 
how  remote  foever,  in  the  table  of  generation, 
to  exprefs  all  thefe  relations,  without  the  ufe 
of  words.  But  as  the  attempt  to  exprefs 
them  all  by  charaders  disfigures  the  table 
with  a  great  variety  of  lines,  many  of  them 
of  confiderabk  length,  and  extending  them- 
felves  in  every  diredion,  it  feems  mofl  con- 
venient to  exprefs  natural  defcent  only  by  cha- 
raders,  and  to  fubjoin  to  each  name  an  ac- 
count, in  words,  of  all  its  other  connexions, 
referring  at  moft  from  one  to  another  by 
marks  contrived  for  that  purpofe.     This  me- 
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thod  Rapin  has  taken  in  the  excellent  genea- 
loj^ical  tables  in  his  hiftory  of  England. 

Some  valuable  tables  of  genealogy  may  be 
feen  at  the  end  of  Petavius's  Chronology ;  but 
the  largefl  and  moft  complete  body  of  genea- 
lo2;ies  is  that  publifhed  by  Anderfonl  which, 
in  one  large  volume  folio,  contains  all  the  ge- 
nealogies he  could  colled  from  the  whole  body 
of  hiftory,  ancient  and  modern.  It  comes, 
however,  no  lower  than  to  A.  D.  1732,  and  it 
is  too  much  crowded  with  hiftory,  which  gives 
it  a  confufed  appearance.  The  tables  of  Mr. 
Betham  are  in  this  and  other  refpedls  a  great 
improvement  on  thofe  of  Mr.  Anderfon,  and 
come  to  A.  D.  1795. 


LECTURE     XVIII. 

Chart  of  Hiftory.  Chart  of  Biography.  Grey^s 
Mernoria  Technica,  The  Method  of  a  Coi?i7?ion- 
Plact  Book  for  the  Purpoje  of  Hijlory, 

The  moft  ingenious  and  ufeful  contrivance 
to  facilitate  the  fludy  of  hiftory,  and  to  aid 
the  imagination  in  conceiving  diflindly,  and 
comprehending  the  whole  courfc  of  it,  in  all 
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its  parts,  co-exiftcnt  and  fuccefllvc,  is  the 
chart  of  kiftory  lately  imported  from  France. 
This  is  properly  a  pidure  of  all  hiflory,  and 
is  made  by  fuch  natural  methods  of  expreffion, 
that  it  renders  vifiblc  to  the  eye,  without 
reading,  the  whole  figure  and  dimenfions  of 
all  hiftory,  general  and  particular  j  and  fo  per- 
fectly fliows  the  origin,  progrefs,  extent,  and 
duration,  of  all  kingdoms  and  ftates  that  ever 
exifted,  at  one  view,  with  every  circumftancc 
of  time  and  place,  uniting  chronology  and 
geography,  that  it  not  only,  in  the  moil  agree- 
able manner,  refrefnes  the  memory,  without 
the  fatigue  of  readings  but  a  novice  in  Iriflory 
may  learn  more  from  it  by  a  mere  attentive 
infpedion  of  a  few  hours,  than  he  can  acquire 
by  the  reading  of  many  weeks  or  months. 

This  chart  will  not,  indeed,  give  a  perfon 
the  knowledge  of  any  thing  that  pafTed  wiihm 
a  kingdom,  and  which  produced  no  adual  al- 
teration in  the  extent  of  its  territories,  or  of 
the  manner  in  which  conquefcs  were  m.ade  or 
loft.  Bat  a  perfon  m.ay  by  the  help  of  it  gain 
a  clearer  idea  when^  and  by  what  nations  con- 
quells  were  made,  hov/  far  they  extended, 
and  how  long  they  continued,  than  he  could 
ever  get  by  reading. 

It  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  this  chait  muft 
s  'I  anfwer, 
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anfwer,  in  the  completefl  manner  imaginable, 
almoll  every  ufe  of  a  compendium  of  hiftory, 
proper  to  be  read   before  a  larger  and  fuller 
courfe  be  entered  upon ;  and  it  will  prevent 
any  confufion  which  might  arife  from  reading 
particular  hiftcries  without  a  regard   to  their 
proper  order  of  time  or  place,  better  than  any 
abUrad  of  univerfal  hiflory  whatever.     For 
it  is  but  cafting  our  eye  for  a  minute  upon 
this  chart,   and  we   fee,  at   one  glance,  the 
contemporary  {late  of  the  whole  world  at  the 
period  of  which  we  are  reading,  and  the  pre- 
ceding and  fucceeding  ftate  of  the  particular 
country,  the  hiftory  of  which  we  are  ftudying.    , 
It   is  an  inconvenience   in   this    particular  *' 
chart  that  different  Jcales  are  made  ufe  of  to 
reprefent  the  fame  number  of  years  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  it ;  fo  that  the  fame  diftance, 
as   feen   by  the  eye,  does  not  reprefent   the 
fame  portion  of  time  in  every  part  of  it.  This 
might  eafi!y  have  been  obviated  by  doubling 
the  width  of  the  chart,  or  at  moft,by  omitting 
the  earlier  and  obfcure  part  of  the  hiflory*. 

*  Since  this  was  written  I  have  publifhed  a  ntw  Chart  of 
JBiJlory^  in  which  I  have  avoided  the  faults  above  mentioned, 
and  have  introduced  feveral  improvements.  It  is  of  the  fame 
fize  with  my  Chart  of  Bography,  drawn  upon  the  fame  fcale, 
■and  made  to  correfpond  to  it  in  all  refpefts.  This  Chart 
alfo,  as  well  as  that  of  Biography,  is  now  brought  down  to 
A.  D.  1800. 

The 
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The  ftate  of  the  world  with  refped  to  the 
perfons  who  have  made  the  greateft  figure  in 
it,  may  be  exhibited  with  much  more  eafe 
and  advantage  by  means  of  lines  and  fiace^ 
than  the  ftate  of  the  world  even  with  refpe6t 
to  the  different  powers  to  which  the  parts  of 
it  have  been  fubjed.  For  whereas,  in  this, 
regard  mufl  be  had  to  both  the  circumftances 
of  time  and  place  (not  to  fay  that,  in  many 
cafes,  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine  when  terri- 
tories were  really  acquired  or  loft)  with  re- 
gard to  fingle  lives^  the  circumflance  of  time 
only  is  to  be  taken  in; 

If,  therefore,  every  man's  life  be  cxprefTed 
►  by  a  line  proportioned  to  the  length  of  it,  and 
all  the  linesr  be  adapted  to  the  fame  fcale, 
and  terminated  in  their  proper  places  with 
regard  to  univerfal  time,  fuch  a  chart  of  bio- 
graphy will  exhibit,  in  the  cleareft  manner 
imaginable,  without  reading,  the  entire  fuc- 
celTion  of  great  men  in  every  age  and  of  every 
profefTion,  with  the  relative  length  of  their 
lives.  So  that  if  we  attend  to  any  period  of 
time,  we  not  only  fee  who  flourished  in  it, 
but  how  all  their  ages  flood  with  refped  to 
one  another ;  whereby  we  not  only  fee  who 
were  a  man's  contemporaries,  but  alfo  how  far 
any  of  them  was  before  him,  or  how  far  after 

s  3  him, 
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him,  in  the  order  of  their  births  or  deaths ; 
whieh  will  be  of  ufe  to  affiil  us  in  judging  of 
the  advantages  or  difadvantages  they  refpec- 
tively  hiy  under  with  regard  to  knowledge  and 
infcrudlion. 

How^  much  more  readily,  and  with  how 
much  lefs  fatigue  of  the  imagination,  lines  thus 
difpofed  will  fuggeft  the  idea  of  the  relative 
lenglh  of  men's  lives,  may  be  conceived  from 
tliis  circumftance,  that  the  names  of  the  num^ 
hers  which  exprcfs  the  time  of  a  perfon's  birth 
and  death,  do  not  fugged  a  definite  idea  of  the 
interval  between  them,  till  they  be  reduced  to 
the  idea  of  cxtenfion;  an  expedient  which,  I 
believe,  all  perfons  naturally  and  mechanically 
have  recourfe  to.  Our  idea  of  time  is  always 
tliat  of  a  linc-^  and  a  longer  or  ll:iorter  fpace  of 
time  is  reprefented  in  our  minds  by  the  idea  of 
a  longer  or  (horter  line  j  fo  that,  in  this  me- 
thod, the  procefs  of  the  mind,  of  reducing  in- 
tervals of  time  to  lines,  is  fuperfeded,  and  done 
in  a  more  accurate  manner  than  any  perfon 
could  do  it  in  his  ov/n  mind  for  himfelf. 

Moreover,  a  biographical  chart  of  this  kind,- 
filled  with  names  properly  feleded,  in  every 
kind  of  eminence,  will  exhibit  what  ages  have 
abounded  mod  with  great  men,  and  what  were 
barren   of  them  ;   and  this  in  a  more  compre- 
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henfive  and  diftindt  manner  than  can  be  ac- 
quired by  reading ;  a  view  which  cannot  fail 
agreeably  to  amufe  a  fpeculative  mind. 

It  will  be  a  necelTary,  and  reraedilefs  defed 
in  every  chart  of  this  nature,  that  the  time  of 
the  death,  and  efpecially  of  the  birth  of  many 
perfons  cannot  be  found.  But  then  it  will  be 
eafy  to  contrive  proper  charaders  to  exprefs 
the  uncertainty  there  may  be  w^ith  refped  to 
either  of  thefe  particulars. 

It  hardly  need  be  mentioned,  that  it  cannot 
be  expeded  that  fuch  a  chart  as  this  fhould  be 
drawn  up  according  to  the  real  merit  of  the 
perfons  inferted  in  it.  Befides,  it  is  a  regard  to 
celebrity  only  that  can  make  it  of  any  ufe  to  a 
reader  of  hiftory.  A  chart  of  real  merit  would, 
no  doubt,  be  very  different  from  this.  Many 
names  which  make  the  greateft  figure  in  the 
tablet  of  fame  would  not  be  found  in  that  of 
merit ;  and  again,  many  names  would  be  feen 
in  that  of  merit,  w^hich  no  perfon  who  became 
acquainted  with  men  by  fame  only,  would 
have  any  knowledge  of  ^ 

In  this  enumeration  of  the  methods  to  illuf- 
trate  and  retain  hiftory,  we  muft  by  no  means 
forget  the  ingenious  Mr.  Grey's  memorial  li?ies, 

*  Such  a  Chart  of  Biography  as  this  I  have  drawn  up  and 
pubHOied,  and  a  fpecimen  of  it,  and  alfo  one  of  the  Chart  oj 
Hiftory,  are  given  with  this  work. 

s  4  of 
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of  fuch  admirable  ufe  to  recolle(f\  dates  with 
exad:nefs.  Of  all  things,  there  is  the  greateft 
difficulty  in  retaining  numbers.  They  are  like 
grains  of  fand,  which  will  not  cohere  in  the 
order  in  which  we  place  them ;  but  by  tranf- 
mMhn^figures  into  letters^  which  eafily  cohere, 
in  every  form  of  combination,  we  fix  and  re- 
tain numbers  in  the  mind  with  the  fame  eafe 
and  certainty  with  which  we  remember  words. 
Thus  when  Mr.  Grey,  in  his  Memoria  Technica^ 
annexes  a  chronological  date  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  name,  it  is  only  pronouncing  it  with 
his  variation,  and  we  inftantly  recoiled  its  pro- 
per date.  For  example,  if  we  can  remember  that 
Mr.  Grey  calls  Rome  Romput  (which  the  very 
oddnefs  of  the  variation  will  make  us  lefs  liable 
to  forget)  fince  he  makes  (/>)  to  fland  for  fe- 
ven,  {u)  for  five,  and  (/)  for  three,  we  immedi- 
ately recoiled,  that  feven  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  before  Chrift  is  the  date  ufually  alTigned 
to  the  building  of  Rome.  If,  moreover,  we  can 
Icarn  to  repeat  the  names  of  kings  in  the  order 
in  which  he  has  digefted  them  (which  his  verfes, 
rough  as  they  are,  make  it  pretty  eafy  to  do) 
we  fhall  have  not  only  the  years  when  each  of 
them  began  their  reigns,  but  alfo  the  order  of 
their  fuccefiion. 

As  this  method  is  fo  eafily  learned,   and 

may 
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may  be  of  fo  much  ufe  in  recollecting  dates, 
when  other  methods  are  not  at  hand,  particu- 
larly in  converfation  upon  the  fubjed  of  hif- 
tory,  when  dates  are  often  wanted,  1  think 
all  perfons  of  a  liberal  education  inexcufable, 
who  will  not  take  the  fmall  degree  of  pains 
that  is  neceflary  to  make  themfelves  mafters 
of  it  j  or  who  think  any  thing  mean,  or  un- 
worthy of  their  notice,  which  is  fo  ufeful  and 
convenient. 

Mr.  Grey's  attempt  to  apply  this  method 
to  the  numbers  which  occur  in  aftronomy, 
tables  of  weights  and  meafures,  Sec.  is  like- 
wife  extremely  ufeful  ^  but  his  application  of 
it  to  geography  is  unnatural  and  ufelefs. 

In  order  to  fecure  the  moft  valuable  fruits 
of  hiftory,  it  is  abfolutely  necefTary  that  they 
be  repolited  in  a  coinmon-place  book.  For  the 
memory  of  no  perfon  whatever,  who  reads 
much  hiftory,  is  fufficient  to  retain  all  he 
reads,  or  even  the  moft  valuable  part  of  it. 
The  eafieft  method  I  can  dire6t  you  to  for 
making  a  common-place  book  for  this  purpofe 
is  the  following.  Whenever  you  meet  with 
any  fad  which  you  wi(h  to  preferve,  put  it 
down  under  fome  general  head,  as  religion^ 
government^  commerce^  war^  ^c.  refer ving  every 
two  oppolite  pages  in  your  book  for  one  of 

thefc 
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thefe  heads,  and  note  it  in  a  feparate  place 
at  the  end,  or  beginning  of  the  book,  with 
the  page  in  which  it  may  be  found ;  and 
when  any  two  pages  are  filled,  either  open 
two  other  pages  with  the  fame  title  ;  or,  if 
you  perceive  that  the  title  you  firft  began  with 
was  too  comprehenfive,  divide  it  into  what- 
ever parts  you  think  moft  convenient.  If 
thefe  titles  fhould  grow  fo  numerous  as  that 
any  of  them  cannot  eafily  be  found  in  the 
promifcuous  manner  in  which  they  were  firfl 
fet  down,  it  will  be  eafy,  at  any  time,  to  re- 
duce them  to  the  order  of  the  alphabet,  in 
another  page  ;  and  the  former,  which  will 
then  be  fuperfluous,    may  be  cancelled. 

N.  B.  Let  the  perfon  who  gives  this  Ledfure  and 
the  preceding^  come  to  his  clajs  prepared  to  ex- 
hihit  the  different  tables,  6"c.  explained^  or 
mentioned  in  it. 
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LECTURE    XIX. 

7'he  Terms  of  Fortification  explained^  by  the  Help 
of  a  Model  of  all  its  Varieties  cut  in  IVood ;  to 
enable  young  Gentlemen  to  underftand  Modern  Hif 
tory^  and  the  News-Papers^  and  to  judge  of  the 
Progrefs  of  a  Siege,* 


LECTURE   XX. 


^  regular  Progrefs  in  Hiflory  pleafing.  The  Order 
in  "which  ancient  general  Hiftories  may  mofi  con- 
veniently be  read^  fo  as  to  make  them  one  conti- 
nued Series  of  Hiflory  ;  together  with  i he  Cha- 
raCler  of  the  Hiflorians  as  they  are  'mentioned^ 
and  an  Account  ofthofe  Pajfages  in  other  Authors 
which  may  Jerve  to  enlarge  the  Hiflory  of  the 
feveral  Periods  of  which  they  treat.  Of  Hero- 
dotus, 

As  a  regular  progreffion  in  any  thing  is 
generally  agreeable ;  and  we  are  carried  along 
the  courfe  of  hiftory  (to  ufe  a  metaphor)  with 
more  pleafure,    when  wx  go  uniformly  with 

*  My  cuflom  was  to  explain  the  viodel,  without  having  any- 
thing written  to  read  on  the  fubjeft.  The  terms  belonging 
to  the  art  of  Fortification  are  eafily  learned  trom  books. 

the 
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the  current  of  time ^  and  are  not  carried  back- 
ward and  forward,    in  the  courfe  of  our  read- 
ing j    I  fliall  for  the  fake  of  thofe  who  have 
opportunity  and  leifure  to  go  to  the  fources  of 
ancient  hiftory,   give,  from  Wheare^s  L^&ures 
en  Hifiorj\  pubHfhed  by  Bohun,   a  method  in 
which  the  principal  authors  of  antiquity  may 
be  read,   fo  as  to  colled  from  them  a  pretty 
regular  feries   of  fads,   which  will  comprife 
the  hiftory  of  Afia,  Africa,  Greece,  and  Rome, 
till  the  difTolution  of  the  empire  of  Conftanti- 
nople.    And,  for  the  fake  of  thofe  who  do  not 
choofe  to  depend  on  compilers  for  the  hiftory  of 
their  own  country,  I  fhall  likewife  name  the 
original  authors  of  the  Englifh  hiftory  in  the 
order  in  which  they  may  be  read,  according  to 
the  time  of  which  they  treat. 

I  fhall  alfo  take  this  opportunity  of  noting 
a  few  of  the  moft  neceffary  obfervations  on 
the  charaders  of  the  principal  hiftorians ;  and 
to  the  accounts  of  each  author  in  the  regular 
feries  of  the  ancient  hiftorians,  I  Ihall  fubjoin 
an  account  of  thofe  other  authors,  and  paf- 
fages  of  other  hiftorians,  which  may  be  of  ufe 
to  enlarge  and  complete  the  hiftory  of  the  pe- 
riod he  treats  of;  that  any  perfon  may  either 
read  the  principal  authors  only,  which  follow 
one  another,   in  the  order  of  time,  or  may, 

as 
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as  he  has  opportunity,  get  a  fuller  and  niore 
fatisfaclory  knowledge  from  the  other  authors 
of  any  particular  period  before  he  proceeds  to 
another.     1  (hall  alfo  carefully  diftinguifh  the 
fubjeas  of  every  hiflory,  and  the  period  ot 
time  in  which   it  falls,  compared  with  the 
time  in  which  the  author   lived,  as  one  cr- 
cumftance  proper  to  be  taken  into  confidera- 
tion  in  judging  of  the  credibility  of  any  hif- 

*°  As"the  hiftories  of  Greece  and  Rome  have 
little  or  no  connexion  till  the  final  conquelt 
of  Greece  by  the  Romans,  I  (hall  often  de- 
part from  the  ftria  order  of  time,  not  to  in- 
terrupt the  order  of  reading  the  Grecian  and 
Afiatic  hiftory  by  a  regard  to  the  contempo- 
rary  hi(lory  of  Rome,  but  begin  the  Roman 
hiliory  after  the  conqueft  of  Greece. 

The  oldeft  hiftory  extant,  next  to  the  hil- 
torical  books  of  the  Old  Te(lament,  is  that  of 
Heredotus   of  Halicarnaffus,    who  flouri(hed 
about  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  tha 
chriftian   »ra,  a  little  after  the    invafion  ot 
Greece  by  Xerxes.     His  hiftory  compnfes  pro- 
bably every  thing  he  had  an  opportimity  of 
learning  concerning  the  hiftory  of  the   Ly- 
dians,  lonians,  Lycians,  Egyptians,  Perfians, 
Greeks,  and  Macedoni.ins.     Computing  trom 
'  the 
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the  earlieft  of  his  accounts  to  the  lateft,  his 
hiflory  may  be  reckoned  to  commence  about 
feven  hundred  and  thirteen  years  before  Chrift, 
and  to  reach  to  about  the  year  479  before 
Chrift;  a  period  of  about  two  hundred  and 
thirty-four  years. 

This  author  was  never  charged  with  par- 
tiahty  except  by  Plutarch  with  regard  to  the 
Boeotians  only,  which  is  not  worth  our  notice, 
iince  the  Boeotians  were  Plutarch's  country- 
men, and  he  could  not  bear  that  any  reflec- 
tion, though  ever  fo  juft,  fhould  be  caft  upon 
them.  But  he  is  generally  thought  to  be  too 
fond  of  the  marvellous.  It  is  certain  that  he 
has  inferted  many  fabulous  things  in  his  hif- 
tory,  though  very  often  with  fuflicient  inti- 
mations of  his  ow*n  difbelief,  or  fufpicion  of 
them.  And  it  is  an  argument  greatly  in  favour 
of  this  ancient  writer,  that  his  chronology  re- 
quires lefs  corredion,  according  to  Newton's 
canons,  than  that  of  any  fubfequent  Greek 
hiftorian.  The  greateft  inconvenience  attend- 
ing the  reading  of  him  arifes  from  his  method, 
which  is  the  moft  irregular  and  digreffive  that 
can  be  conceived  j  fome  entire  hiflories  com- 
ing in  as  it  were  by  way  of  parenthefis  in  the 
bodies  of  others.  But  with  all  his  faults  he  i^ 
a  moft  pleafing  writer. 

A  more 
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A  more  particular  account  of  feveral  things 
in  the  period  of  which  Heredotus  treats  may- 
be extracted  from  the  following  authors.  Juf- 
tin,  book  i.  ii.  iii.  and  vii.  Xenophon's  Cyro- 
paedia.  The  lives  of  Ariftides,  Themiftocles, 
Cimon,  Miltiades,  and  Paufanias,  written  by- 
Plutarch  and  Cornelius  Nepos.  And  thofe  of 
Anaximander,  Zeno,  Empedocles,  Heraclitus, 
and  Democritus,  by  Diogenes  Laertius. 


LECTURE    XXI. 

Of  Thiicydides^  Xenophon^  Diodorus  Siculus^  ^uin- 
tus  Curtius^  Arrian^  Jiiftin^  Plutarch^  and  Cor- 
nelius Nepos , 

Next  to  Herodotus,  Thucydides  is  to  be 
read.  He  propofed  to  write  the  hiftory  of 
the  Peloponnefian  war;  but  introdudory  to 
this,  his  principal  and  profeffed  fubjec^,  he 
gives  a  fummary  view  of  the  liiftory  of  Greece 
from  the  departure  of  Xerxes  to  the  com- 
mencement of  that  war,  which  conneas  his 
hiftory  with  that  of  Herodotus.  His  hiftory, 
however,  reaches  no  farther  than  the  tv.enty- 
firft  year  of  the  Peloponnefian  war. 

Thucydides  was  an  Athenian,  and  em- 
ployed by  his  country  in  fome  command  in 

the 
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the  war  of  which  he  treats ;  but  not  being 
crowned  with  fuccefs  in  an  undertaking  to 
which  the  forces  he  was  entrufted  with  were 
not  equal,  he  was  deprived  of  his  command  by 
that  inconftant  people,  and  obliged  to  take 
refuge  among  the  Lacedjemonians. 

It  is  impoflible  to  difcover  any  marks  of 
partiality  in  this  writer,  notwithftanding  we 
cannot  read  him  without  making  ourfelves  a 
party  with  the  Athenians.  There  is  all  the 
appearance  imaginable  of  the  flrideft  fidelity, 
and  the  mofl  pundual  adherence  to  truth  in 
his  hiftory  ;  notwithftanding  he  was  probably 
the  firft  hiftorian  who  introduced  the  unna- 
tural cuflom  of  putting  rhetorical  and  fidi- 
tious  harangues  into  the  mouths  of  his  princi- 
pal adors.  For  the  fpeeches  which  occur  in 
Herodotus,  who  wrote  before  him,  are  more 
like  converfation  than  formal  harangues,  and 
compared  with  thefe  deferve  not  the  name  of 
fpeeches. 

The  exadlnefs  of  Thucydides,  in  obferving 
chronological  order,  in  his  hiftory  of  the  events 
of  a  very  various  and  complex  fccne  of  adtions, 
obliges  him  to  interrupt  the  thread  of  his  nar- 
ration in  a  method  that  is  very  painful  and 
difagreeable  to  a  reader.  But  notwithftand- 
}ng  this,  ]]is  hiftory  is  extremely  interefling. 

To 
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To  complete  the  period  of  the  hiftory  of 
which  Thucydides  treats,  after  his  firfl  book 
let  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  of  Diodorus  Si- 
cuius  be  read,  together  with  Plutarch's  The- 
miflocles,  Ariftides,  Paufanias  and  Cimon,  and 
the  fecond  and  third  books  of  Juftin.  And 
after  the  whole  of  Thucydides  read  the  lives 
of  Alcibiades,  Chabrias,  Thrafybulus,  and  Ly- 
fias,  w^ritten  by  Plutarch  or  Cornelius  Nepos, 
the  fourth  and  fifth  books  of  Juftin,  and  the 
firft  book  of  Orolius. 

Next  to  Thucydides,  let  the  iirfl:  and  fecond 
books  o'i  Xenophoii  s  Hiflory  of  Greece  be  read. 
This  completes  the  hiflory  of  the  Pelopon- 
nefian  war,  with  the  contemporary  affairs  of 
the  Medes  and  Perfians.  After  this  let  him 
proceed  to  the  expedition  of  Cyrus,  and  the  re- 
turn of  the  Greeks ;  and  laflly,  the  remainder 
of  his  hiilory  of  Greece,  which  contains  an 
account  of  the  affairs  of  the  Greeks  and  Per- 
fians to  the  battle  of  Mantinaea,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  year  363  before  Chrift ;  fo  that 
all  the  hiflorical  books  of  Xenophon  comprize 
a  period  of  about  forty-eight  years. 

Xenophon's  hiflory  is  properly  that  of  his 
own  times,  and  as  he  was  the  firft  general 
and  philofopher,  as  well  as  beft  hiftorian  of 
his  age,  he  had  the  beft  opportunity  of  being 

Vol.  I.  T  acquainted 
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acquainted  with,  and  the  beft  capacity  of 
judging  of,  every  thing  of  which  he  writes. 
With  regard  to  his  country,  he  was  in  cir- 
cumftances  very  limilar  to  thofe  of  Thucy- 
dides,  and  he  appears  to  be  equally  impartial. 
But  he  is  much  happier  in  the  limplicity,  as 
well  as  true  elegance,  of  his  ftyle  and  man- 
ner. He  feems  to  keep  a  medium  between 
the  loofe  excurfive  manner  of  Herodotus,  and 
the  extreme  rigour  of  Thucydides,  whofe  for- 
mal harangues  he  has  likewife,  in  a  great 
meafure,  dropped.  But  a  barrennefs  of  re- 
markable events  in  the  hiftory  of  Greece  of 
which  he  treats,  as  well  as  the  mangled  ftate 
in  which  his  works  have  come  down  to  us, 
makes  his  hiflory  lefs  engaging,  and  I  believe 
lefs  generally  read,  than  cither  of  the  fore- 
mentioned  authors.  But  his  Anahajis^  in  which 
he  relates  the  adventures  of  a  body  of  ten 
thoufand  Greeks,  under  his  own  command, 
in  their  return  to  Greece  from  the  very  heart 
of  the  Perfian  empire,  is  highly  engaging. 
As  for  his  hiftory  of  Cyrus  the  Elder ^  it  has 
all  the  appearance  of  being  compofed  with  a 
view  to  exhibit  the  moft  perfed  idea  he  could 
conceive  of  an  accomplifhed  prince,  both  with 
refped:  to  the  arts  of  peace  and  war. 

To  complete  the  hiftory  of  all  that  period 

of 
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of  which  Xenophon  treats,  read  the  lives  of 
Lyfander,  Agefilaus,  Artaxerxes,  Thrafybu- 
lus,  'Chabrias,  Conon,  and  Datames,  written. 
by  Plutarch,  or  Cornehus  Nepos  -,  the  fourth, 
and  fifth  books  of  Juftin,  and  the  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  and  part  of  the  fifteenth  of  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus. 

After  Xenophon's  works  read  the  remainder 
of  the  fifteenth,  and  the  fixteenth  book  of 
Diodorus  Siculus^  which  contain  the  hiftories 
of  Greece  and  Perfia  from  the  battle  of  Man- 
tincea  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  in  the  year  336  before  Chrift. 

Diodorus  ilourifhed  in  the  time  of  Julius 
Casfar  and  Auguftus.  He  fpared  no  pains, 
or  expence,  in  reading  or  travelling,  to  collect 
materials  for  an  univerfal  hiitory,  from  the 
earlieil  account  of  things  to  his  own  times  5 
and  the  fmall  remains  we  have  of  it  bear  fuf- 
ficient  marks  of  his  great  labour  and  fidelity. 
But  the  merit  of  that  part  of  his  immenfe  and 
valuable  work  which  has  come  down  to  us, 
is  that  of  a  faithful  compiler.  For  all  the  lafi: 
books  of  his  hiftory  are,  in  all  probability, 
irrecoverably  loft  5  though  there  are  fome  who 
pretend  that  they  ftill  may  be  extant  in  fome 
obfcure  part  of  Sicily.  Of  forty  books,  of 
which  the  entire  work  confifted,  the  firft  five, 
T  2  which 
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which  bring  the  hiftory  of  the  world  to  the 
Trojan  war,  are  entire.  The  next  five  are 
wanting ;  but  from  the  eleventh  to  the  twen- 
tieth inclufive,  the  work  is  complete.  The 
hiftory  of  thofe  two  books  of  Diodorus  will  be 
more  complete  by  reading  the  lives  of  Cha- 
brias,  Dion,  Ephicrates,  Timotheus,  Phocion 
and  Timoleon,  written  by  Cornelius  Nepos. 

After  thefe  two  books  of  Diodorus  Siculus, 
read  Arrian's  hiftory  of  Alexander.  To  make 
this  hiftory  more  complete  read  alfo  Quintus 
Curtius,  the  tenth  and  eleventh  books  of  Juf- 
tin,  and  Plutarch's  life  of  Alexander. 

As  great  an  encourager  as  Alexander  the 
Great  was  of  learned  men,  in  an  age  which 
abounded  with  them,  he  has  been  {o  unfor- 
tunate, that  none  of  the  many  hiftories  of  his 
exploits  which  were  written  by  his  contem- 
poraries have  reached  our  times  ;  a  misfortune 
which,  it  is  remarkable,  he  fhares  in  common 
with  Auguftus  and  Trajan,  who  were  nearly 
in  the  fame  circumftances.  The  oldeft  of 
the  hiftories  of  Alexander  now  extant  are 
thofe  of  Ouintus  Curtius,  and  Arrian,  who 
lived  four  hundred  years  after  his  death.  The 
hiftory  of  Arrian  is  an  evident,  and  in  all  ap- 
pearance, a  faithfid  compilation  from  authors 
of  the   beft  authority,  and  who  lived  neareft 

the 
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the  times  of  Alexander ;  particularly  from  the 
commentaries  of  Ariftobulus  and  Ptolemy  La- 
gus.  He  has  fo  happily  fucceeded  in  a  fludied 
imitation  of  the  ftyle  and  manner  of  Xeno- 
phon,  that  he  is  often  called  the  young  Xeno- 
phon.  There  is  alfo  extant  an  hiftory  of  In- 
dia by  this  author.  The  leaft  praife  of  Ar- 
rian,  is  that  of  an  hiftorian.  His  Enchiridion^ 
which  is  a  compendium  of  Epidetus's  philo- 
fophy,  has  ever  been  acknowledged  to  be  the 
moft  beautiful  piece  of  ancient  heathen  mo- 
rality. 

The  hiftory  of  ^intiis  Curtius  is,  upon  the 
whole,  an  agreeable  performance ;  but  there 
appears  to  be  too  great  a  difplay  of  oratory, 
an  aifedation  of  fine  thoughts,  fhining  expref- 
fions,  and  eloquent  fpeeches  upon  every  occa- 
fion,  to  make  it  thoroughly  fatisfadory  as  a 
hiftory. 

After  Arrian  read  the  eighteenth,  nine- 
teenth, and  twentieth  books  of  Diodorus  Si- 
culus,  which  contain  the  hiftory  of  Greece  from 
the  year  323  before  Chrift  to  the  year  301  ; 
and  to  complete  this  period  read  alfo  the  thir- 
teenth, fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  books  of 
Juftin,  and  the  Demetrius  and  Eumenes  of 
Plutarch. 

After  the  above-mentioned  books  of  Diodorus, 
T  3  read 
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read  from  the  fixteenth  to  the  twenty-ninth 
book  inclufive  of  Juflin,  which  brings  down 
the  hiftory  to  about  the  year  195  before  Chrift. 
Juftin  lived  under  Antoninus  Pius  about  the 
year  i  50  after  Chrift.  His  hiflory  is  only  an 
abridgment^  and  as  it  were  the  contents  of  what 
muft  have  been  an  immenfe  and  valuable 
work  of  Trogus  Pompeius;  being  a  complete 
univerfal  hiftory,  from  the  earlieft  account  of 
things  to  his  own  time,  which  was  that  of  Au- 
guftus.  Juftin  has  drawm  up  his  compendium 
with  a  great  deal  of  propriety  and  elegance, 
and  it  is  a  very  proper  book  to  introduce 
young  perfons  to  the  knowledge  of  hiftory. 

After  the  fore-mentioned  books  of  Juftin, 
read  Plutarch's  lives  of  Pyrrhus,  Aratus,  Agis, 
Cleomenes  and  Philopoemen. 

The  lives  of  illuftrious  men  written  by  Plu- 
tarch, who  flouriflied  under  the  emperor  Adrian, 
about  the  year  130  after  Chrift,  make  an  ex- 
cellent fupplement  to  univerfal  hiftory.  Being 
more  a  philofopher  than  an  hiftorian,  his  lives 
of  illuftrious  men  confift  chiefly  of  fuch  parti- 
cular incidents  as  lead, us  to  form  the  cleareft 
idea  of  their  tempers,  charadlers,  and  views. 

Cornelius  Nepos,  a  writer  of  the  Auguftan 
age,  who  preceded  Plutarch  nearly  in  the  fame 
plan,  exhibits  an  agreeable  compendium  of  the 

chief 
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chief  tranfadions,  and  a  clear  view  of  the  cha- 
raders,  of  the  principal  heroes  of  ancient  times  ; 
and,  like  Plutarch,  is  alfo  ufefully  read  by  way 
of  fupplement  to  more  regular  hiftories. 

To  complete  the  hiftory  contained  in  thofe 
lives  of  Plutarch,  read  the  fragments  of  Dio- 
dorus. 

Laftly,  in  the  regular  order  of  hiflory,  read 
the  thirtieth  book  of  Juftin,  and  all  that  fol- 
low till  the  two  laft,  which  completes  the  hif- 
tory  of  Greece,  till  it  mixes  with  that  of  the 
Romans. 

All  the  hiftories  mentioned  in  this  ledlure 
are  witten  in  Greek,  except  thofe  of  Juftin, 
Quintus  Curtius,  and  Cornelius  Nepos,  which 
are  in  Latin. 
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Of  Dionyjius  Halk arnaffenfis ^  Livy ^  Polybius^  and 
Appian, 

As  the  authors  of  whom  an  account  was 
given  in  the  preceding  ledure  contain  not  only 
the  hiftory  of  Greece,  but  that  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  world  that  were  known  to  the  hiftorians ; 
fo  the  following  courfe  of  Roman  hiftory  muft 
T  4  likewife 
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likewife  be  coniidered  as  comprehending  all 
that  is  now  to  be  learned  of  the  fubfequent 
ancient  hifiory  of  all  other  nations. .  Indeed, 
the  connexions  of  the  Romans  were  fo  exten- 
five,  that  a  complete  hiftory  of  their  affairs 
could  be  nothing  elfe  than  a  hiftory  of  the 
world  ;  at  leaft  of  that  part  of  it  which  is  moil: 
vv^orth  our  notice.  In  reality,  we  know  nothing 
of  the  hiftory  of  any  ancient  nations  after  the 
eOabliihment  of  the  Roman  empire,  but  in 
confequence  of  their  connexion  with  the  Ro- 
mans. The  writers  of  the  Roman  hiftory  I 
fhall  give  an  account  of  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  to  be  read,  without  any  formal  tran- 
fition  from  one  to  another. 

The  writer  who  treats  of  the  early  part  of 
the  Roman  hiftory  in  the  fulleft  and  moft  fatis- 
fadory  manner,  is  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnajjiis^  an 
excellent  rhetorician,  as  well  as  hiftorian.  He 
came  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  and 
fpent  twenty-two  years  there,  principally  with 
a  view  to  acquaint  himfelf  from  the  fource  of 
information,  with  the  antiquities  and  cuftoms 
of  the  Romans.  His  entire  work  confifted  of 
twenty  books,  and  brought  down  the  hiftory 
of  Rom.e  as  far  as  the  beginning  of  the  firft 
Punic  war.  But,  of  thcfe  only  the  eleven  firft 
are  now  extant,  and  they  end  at  the  year  of 
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the  city  412,  before  Chrift  341,  the  time  when 
the  confuls  refumed  the  chief  authority  in  the 
RepubHc  after  the  diffolution  of  the  decern- 
virate. 

This  writer  was  furnifhed  with  all  the  lights 
that  could  be  procured  to  condud  him  through 
his  undertaking,  having  the  alliftance  of  the 
moft  learned  and  eminent  of  the  Romans  in 
every  thing  in  which  they  could  be  ferviceable 
to  him ;  and  he  is  generally  thought  to  have 
made  the  moftofthe  authorities  he  could  procure, 
in  the  great  fcarcity  of  ancient  records  which 
we  have  before  obferved  to  have  been  at  Rome. 
But  what  we  are  mofi:  indebted  to  Dionyfius 
for,  is  the  defcription  he  has  given  of  the  man- 
ners, cuftoms,  and  laws  of  the  Romans,  as  ob- 
ferved by  himfelf,  and  which  no  Roman  waiters 
have  mentioned.  Indeed,  fuch  particulars  as 
thefe  we  could  not  fo  reafonably  exped  from 
a  native,  writing  for  the  ufe  of  his  country- 
men (who  muft  have  been  as  well  acquainted 
with  them  as  himfelf)  as  from  a  foreigner, 
writing  for  the  ufe  of  foreigners,  to  whom 
every  thing  of  that  kind  would  be  new  and 
entertaining. 

Notwithftanding  Dionyfius  lived  in  an  en- 
lightened age,  and  he  feems  defirous  to  tranf- 
mit  nothing  but  well  attefted  fads,  he  has  not 
cfcaped  the  charge  of  the  moii  egregious  cre- 
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dulity  in  his  account  of  fome  of  the  prodigies, 
with  which  all  the  Roman  hiftories  abound, 
particularly  when  he  tells  us,  that,  by  the  com- 
mand of  Nasvius  Adius  the  Augur,  a  razor 
cut  a  whetftone  ;  that  Caftor  and  Pollux  fought 
in  perfon  for  the  Romans  againft  the  Latins  5 
that  two  rivers  turned  their  courfe  to  favour 
the  inhabitants  of  Cumae  ;  and  that  a  ftatue  of 
fortune  fpoke  certain  words  twice  over. 

The  flyle  of  this  author,  though  his  lan- 
guage be  truly  Attic,  does  not  quite  anfwer 
the  expectations  he  naturally  raifes  by  his  cri- 
ticifms  on  the  ftyle  of  other  hiftorians,  and  his 
rules  for  the  proper  ftyle  of  hiftory.  For  though 
his  Attic  phrafes  are  allowed  to  be  elegant,  the 
beft  critics  complain  of  a  fingularity,  and  a 
particular  roughnefs,  in  the  general  turn  of  his 
fentences. 

To  complete  the  hiftory  of  the  period  of 
which  Dionyfius  treats,  read  Livy,  book  I.  If. 
and  III.  Plutarch's  Romulus,  Numa  Pompi- 
lius,  Valerius  Poplicola,  Corioianus,  and  Ca- 
millus. 

After  Dionyfius,  read  from  the  fourth  to  the 
tenth  book  inclulive,  of  Livy,  whicli  brings 
the  hiftory  of  Rome  to  the  45 1  of  the  building 
of  the  city,  and  292  before  Chrift. 

Lhy  was  a  native  of  Padua,  but  upon  un- 
dertaking 
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dertaking  to  write  the  Roman  hiitory  (a  work 
in  which  he  was  wholly  employed  for  more 
than  twenty-two  years)  he  came,  in  the  reign 
of  Auguftus,  to  live  at  Rome,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  having  recourfe  to  the  moft  proper 
materials  for  his  work,  particularly  thofe  re- 
cords which  were  preferved  in  the  Capitol ; 
and  having  coUeded  every  thing  which  he 
thought  to  his  purpofe,  he  retired  to  Naples, 
that  he  might  profecute  his  fludies  without 
interruption. 

All  the  time  he  was  engaged  in  this  v/ork 
he  lived  a  retired  fedentary  life.     But  though 
we  never  read  either  of  his  having  ever  tra- 
velled, or  being  employed  in  any  command  in 
the  army,  or  any  other  department  of  public 
bufinefsj  it  is  remarkable  that  this  defed  is  not 
perceived  in   his   hiftory.     His  defcription  of 
places   is  as   exad,  as  if  he  had  vifited  them 
himfelf  J   and  he  defcribes  a  liege,  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  an  army,  with  the  greateft  pro- 
priety and  judgment.     It  is  not  improbable 
but  he  might  be  affifted  in  thofe  parts  of  his 
work  by  perfons  who  were  better  acquainted 
with  the  fubjeds   of  them   than   he   himfclf 
could  be.    When  he  was  at  Rome,  he  enjoyed 
the  favour  of  Auguflus,  who  gave  him  every 
opportunity   of  furnidiing    himfelf  with   the 
knowlcdsje  ncceifary  to  his  defign. 

The 
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The  entire  work  of  Livy  confifted  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-two  books ;  but  of  thefe 
only  thirty-five  are  left,  viz.  the  firft,  the  third, 
the  fourth,  and  half  of  the  fifth  decad  ;  but 
the  epitome  of  them  all  by  another  hand  is 
extant. 

All  the  ancients  are  imanimous  in  giving 
the  moft  ample  teflimony  to  the  noble  and 
generous  impartiality  of  this  writer ;  who, 
though  he  lived  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  had 
the  courage  to  do  juftice  to  the  charaders  of 
Pompey,  Cicero,  Brutus,  and  Caflius.  But, 
probably  with  a  view  to  add  to  the  folemnity 
of  his  hiftory,  he  takes  every  opportunity  of 
inferting  accounts  of  omens  and  prodigies, 
and  fome,  as  they  appear  to  us  of  the  loweft 
and  moft  ridiculous  nature.  Indeed,  with 
refped  both  to  the  materials  of  his  hiftory, 
and  the  ftyle  and  manner  of  compofition, 
Livy  feems  to  have  ftudied  grandeur  and  mag- 
nificence. With  all  the  marks  of  real  mo- 
defty,  and  greatnefs  of  mind,  he  every  where 
preferves  an  uniform  energy  and  majefty  of 
ftyle,  to  which  the  length  and  fulnefs  of  his 
periods  does  not  a  little  contribute  ^  and  every 
part  is  as  elaborate  and  highly  finifiied  as  pof- 
fible. 

To  fupply   the  chafm  between   the  tenth 
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and  twentieth  books  of  Livy,  read  Polyhius^ 
particularly  books  firft  and  fecond,  which 
treat  chiefly  of  the  firft  Punic  war  ;  the  epi- 
tome of  the  fecond  decad  of  Livy,  Juflin, 
book  feventeenth,  eighteenth,  twenty-fccond, 
and  twenty-third,  fourteen  chapters  of  the 
fourth  book  of  Orofius,  the  fourth  and  fifth 
of  the  third  book  of  the  hijioria  mifceJIaiiea  of 
Paulus  Diaconus,  Plutarch's  Marcellus,  and 
Fabius  Maximus ;  the  fecond  tome  of  the  an- 
nals of  Zonaras,  and  Appian's  Punic  and  II'- 
lyrian  w-ars. 

Polybius  was  an  Arcadian.  He  flourifhed 
in  the  year  216  before  Chriit,  and  was  of  the 
firft  note  in  his  age  as  a  foldier,  ftatefman, 
and  philofopher.  He  came  to  Rome  on  an 
embaffy,  and  there  became  very  intimate  with 
Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  and  Laslius, 
whofe  infeparable  companion  he  was  in  all 
their  expeditions. 

His  hiftoryconfifted  originally  of  forty  books, 
of  which  the  eighth  part  only  is  remainins;  to 
us  entire,  and  comprehends  a  fpace  of  fifty- 
three  years,  the  greateft  part  of  it  employed  in 
the  hiftory  of  thofe  events  of  which  he  was  an 
eye  witnefs,  and  in  the  condud  of  which  he 
had  a  confiderable  (hare. 

The  pains  which  lliis  writer  took  to  inform 
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himfelf  of  the  things  and  places  of  which  he 
writes  was  prodigious.  lie  croffed  the  Alps, 
and  traverfed  one  part  of  Gaul,  on  purpole  to 
reprefent  truly  Hannibal's  paffage  in  Italy; 
and  fearing  to  omit  the  leaft  circurnftance  of 
Scipio's  adions,  he  travelled  all  over  Spain, 
and  flopped  particularly  at  New  Carthage,  that 
he  might  carefully  fludy  the  fituation  of  it  ; 
and  even  ufed  Scipio's  authority  to  procure 
vefTels  to  fail  upon  the  Atlantic  ocean,  with 
fome  view  to  the  hiftory  he  was  writing.  He 
learned  the  Roman  tongue,  and  obtained  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  their  laws,  their  rites, 
their  culloms,  and  antiquities  ;  and  having 
gained  permiilion  from  the  fenate  to  iVrrch 
the  Capitol,  he  made  himfelf  familiar  a  -.th 
their  records,  and  tranfiated  them  into  his 
mother  tongue. 

However,  though  in  a  perfect  acquaintance 
with  his  fubjed,  and  efpecially  as  a  judge  of 
every  thing  relating  to  it,  he  was  fuperior  to 
almofi:  all  other  ancient  hiftorians,  he  is  infe- 
rior to  moft  of  them  in  point  of  eloquence  ; 
and  it  appears  not  to  have  been  without  juftice 
that  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaffus  calls  him  un- 
politc,  and  reproaches  him  with  negligence, 
both  in  the  choice  of  his  words,  and  the 
ftructure  of  his  periods.    His  obfervations  and 
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refledions  (which  frequently  interrupt  the 
courfe  of  his  narration,  and  take  up  great  part 
of  his  work)  appear  tedious  to  thofe  who  are 
impatient  to  go  on  with  the  hifiory,  but  are 
nniverfally  admired  by  the  thoughtful  and 
judicious. 

Orojlus  was  a  Chriftian  prefbyter,  who  flou- 
rifhed  about  A.  D.  416,  and  wrote  feven  books 
of  hiftory  againft  the  Pagans. 

Appian  was  defcendcd  from  one  of  the  chief 
families  of  Alexandria.  He  came  to  Rome  in 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Trajan,  where  he 
pradifed  the  law,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
fo  much  as  a  pleader,  that  he  was  advanced 
to  fome  office  in  the  government;  and  by 
the  fucceeding  emperors  Adrian  and  Antoni- 
nus Pius,  to  the  highefl:  dignities  of  the  em- 
pire. 

Of  the  many  works  which  he  compofed, 
there  remain  at  this  time  but  the  leaft  part, 
viz.  his  hiftory  of  the  Panic,  Syrian,  Parthian, 
Mithridatic,  and  Spanilh  wars,  the  fifth  book 
of  the  civil  wars,    and  thofe  of  Illyricum. 

Whatever  reflection  it  may  be  upon  him  as 
a  man,  it  ought  to  be  no  objedion  with  us  to 
the  hiftory  of  Appian,  that  he  has  been  fuf- 
peded  of  copying  a  good  deal  from  the  Com- 
mentaries  of   Auguftus,     and   other    writers 
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whofe  works  are  now  loft  ;  and  this  clrcum- 
ftance  may  have  occafioned  fome  Httle  in- 
eqnahty  in  his  ftyle.  This,  however,  is  only 
what  fome  critics  pretend  to  have  obferved, 
and  his  ftyle  is  allowed  to  be,  upon  the  whole, 
very  plain  and  fuited  to  his  fubjed.  His 
method  of  preferving  the  tranfadlions  of  every 
particular  country  diftind  from  thofe  of  every 
other  is  thought  to  have  fome  advantages, 
and  he  is  allowed  to  be  particularly  happy  in 
his  defcriptions  of  battles,  and  in  every  refped: 
to  have  given  the  greateft  proof  of  his  know- 
ledge in  the  art  of  war. 

After  Appian,  fhould  be  read  the  remainder 
of  Livy,  from  the  twenty-firft  book  to  the 
end,  which  brings  the  hiftory  to  the  year  of 
the  city  587,  before  Chrift  166,  and  the  epi- 
tome of  Livy  to  the  end. 

To  complete  the  laft  books  of  Livy,  read 
Plutarch's  Hannibal,  Scipio  Africanus,  Ojain- 
tus  Flamininus,  Paulus  i^milius,  and  Cato 
Major.  After  this  read  his  Gracchi,  Marius, 
Sylla,  Cato  Minor,  Sartorius,  Lucullus,  Pom- 
pcy,  and  Brutus. 
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LECTURE    XXIII. 

OfSalluJl^  Cafar^  Hirtius^  Dio  Cajfius ^  Paterculus^ 
Suetonius ^  and  'Tacitus , 

The  reader  of  hiftory  mnft  now  proceed 
to  Salluji's  hiftory  of  the  war  of  Jngurtha, 
which  happened  one  hundred  years  before 
Chrift,  and  of  the  confpiracy  of  Catihne,  which 
happened  fixty-two  years  before  Chrift. 

Salluft  was  a  Roman,  defcended  of  a  family 
which  had  long  made  a  figure  in  the  equef- 
trian  order.  He  was  a  man  of  profligate  mo- 
rals, and  the  early  part  of  his  life  was  fpent 
in  the  purfuits  of  ambition  ;  but  not  fucceed- 
ing  in  his  attempts  to  be  a  leading  man  in  the 
government  of  the  ftate,  he  retired  with  a 
difcontent  which  fhows  itfelf,  both  in  the 
general  feverity  of  his  language,  and  his  fre- 
quent keen  invedives  againft  the  times  in 
which  he  lived.  He  was  a  great  enemy  of 
Cicero  (whofe  wife  Terentia  he  married  after 
Cicero  had  divorced  her)  and  the  friend  of 
Casfar,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  him.  By 
Casfar  he  was  entrufted  with  the  command 
of  fome  forces,  and  a  province,  in  which,  by 
his  exceftlve  rapacioufnefs,  he  grew  fo  rich, 
that,  upon  his  return,  he  purchafed  one  of 
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the  nobleft  manfions  in  Rome,  which  to  this 
day  is  called  the  gardens  of  Salluft. 

The  hiftory  of  the  war  of  Jugurtha,  and 
of  the  Catilinarian  confpiracy  are  all  that  we 
have  left  of  this  hiftorian.  Nothing  at  all  is 
left  of  that  excellent  hiftory  which  procured 
him  the  title  of  the  prince  of  hifforians^  except 
four  orations  and  two  epiftles,  colleded  by 
the  ancient  grammarians. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  notwithftanding  the 
profligacy  of  this  writer's  morals,  and  his  par- 
ticular attachments  in  life,  thofe  things  feem 
to  have  laid  no  bias  upon  him  as  a  writer. 
He  does  juftice  both  to  Cicero  and  Casfar  in 
his  hiftory  of  the  Catilinarian  confpiracy  j  and 
he  is  faid  to  have  taken  uncommon  pains  to 
get  well  informed  in  the  particulars  of  his  hif- 
tory. With  regard  to  the  Punic  v.ars  in  par- 
ticular, we  are  told  that  he  not  only  examined 
the  memoirs  and  writings  of  thofe  countries, 
but  viftted  many  places  in  perfon,  to  avoid 
miilakcs  in  his  defcriptions. 

Salluft  falls  firftiort  of  the  majcfty  of  Livy, 
but  he  is  remarkably  happy  in  a  peculiar  con- 
cifenefs,  fulnefs  and  cneigy  of  exprcflion,  for 
which  he  is  faid  to  have  particularly  ftudied 
Thucydides.  His  harangues  are  extremely 
elaborate,  but  much  too  long  in  proportion  to 

the 
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the  hiftory,  and  they  have  every  appearance 
of  being  purpofely  introduced  to  fhow  his  own 
eloquence  on  a  variety  of  occafions. 

A  fondnefs  for  thefe  fet  declamations  has 
ftrangely  feized  aimoft  all  the  hiftorians  of 
antiquity  who  are  famous  for  their  ftyle  and 
manner  of  compofition.  It  may  perhaps  be, 
in  part,  accounted  for  by  confidering  that 
they  wxre  aimoft  all  educated  pleaders ;  and 
that  propriety  of  addrefs  on  every  occafion.' 
was  fo  much  ftudied  by  the  Romans,  that  it 
was  the  conftant  exercife  of  youth  at  fchools, 
as  we  learn  from  Juvenal,  to  make  fpeeches 
for  the  heroes  of  hiftory ;  and  one  great  and 
happy  example  would  occafion  many  imita- 
tions of  that  unnatural  manner.  It  muft  be 
acknowledged,  however,  that  they  tend  to 
make  hiftory  much  more  interefting,  by  oblig- 
ing the  reader  to  dwell  longer  on  the  ftate  of 
things  in  important  fituations. 

Julius  Ccejar's  Commentaries  of  his  own  wars, 
and  the  fupplements  by  Hirtius  and  others. 

Julius  Caefar  was  a  man  who,  by  the  arts 
of  popularity,  acquired  great  afcendancy  over 
the  people  at  Rome.  Being  entrufted  with 
the  command  of  an  army  in  Gaul,  he  reduced 
all  that  country  into  fubjedion  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  by  the  fame  good  fortune,  and  his 
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own  excellent  condu£l,  he  made  himfelf  maf- 
ter  of  the  commonwealth  ;  but  fell  a  facrifice 
to  the  fpirit  of  liberty,  which  w^as  not  yet  fuf- 
iiciently  quelled  in  that  brave  and  high  fpirited 
people. 

The  title  of  Caefar's  Commentaries  does  not 
proiTiife  a  regular  and  complete  hiftory  of  the 
wars  of  which  they  treat.  But  fo  mafterly 
is  the  performance,  that  none  of  the  an- 
cients ever  attempted  to  improve  upon  them. 
Though  Casfar  is  the  hero  of  his  own  hiftory, 
he  always  fpeaks  of  himfelf  in  the  third  per- 
fon  ;  and  he  gives  an  account  of  the  prodi- 
gious fuccefs  he  met  with,  with  the  greatefl 
delicacy,  and  with  as  much  coolnefs  and  im- 
partiality, as  if  he  w^ere  writing  the  hifiory  of 
any  other  perfon. 

In  this  Casfar  exactly  refembles  Xenophon. 
Indeed,  there  are  few  perfons  whofe  cir- 
cumiianccs,  and  manner  of  wTiting,  admit 
of  a  nearer  comparifon  They  have  the  fame 
advantage  in  the  clearnefs  of  their  defcriptions 
of  things  relating  to  war  from  having  been 
generals  themfelves.  They  have  the  fame 
fimpiicity  and  eafe  in  their  iiyle,  and  both  arc 
equally  fparing  m  introducing  fet  fpeeclies. 
Ot  the  two,  Ca;far  keeps  nearer  to  nature  and 
probability  in  this  refped.    Perhaps  he  might 

choofe 
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choofe  to  Oyle  his  work  Commentaries,  rather 
than  lay  himfelf  under  a  kind  of  necellity  of 
fwelling  a  reg'ilar  kiflory^  with  ornaments  fo 
tinfuitable  to  a  work  which  ought  to  be  the 
exa6t  copy  of  truth  and  real  life. 

Hirtius,  who  wrote  fome  of  the  books 
which  are  generally  joined  with  Caefar,  was 
a  man  intimately  acquainted  with  the  tranf- 
a<ftions  of  thofe  times.  After  the  death  of 
Cffifar  he  was  made  conful,  and  together  with 
his  colleague  Panfa  died  gloric^ufly  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Mutina,  fighting  againft  Antony.  His 
Hyle,  and  manner  of  compofition,  as  well  as 
the  fubjedof  his  hiftory,  juLlly  entitle  him  to 
a  place  next  to  Csefar.  The  other  pieces  com- 
monly annexed  to  Casfar  are  greatly  inferior 
to  thefe. 

To  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  hiftory  of 
this  important  period  of  time,  Cicero  s  epiftJes^ 
efpecially  thofe  to  Atticus,  ought  by  no  means 
to  be  overlooked.  L  icero  feldom  departed  from 
Rome,  and  was  a  principnl  adlor  in  all  the 
great  affairs  tranfaded  in  his  time  •,  of  which 
he  writes  almoft  an  uninterrupted  arc^unt  to 
his  friend  Atticus,  who  lived  a  retired  life, 
remote  from  all  affairs  of  ftate.  So  great  is 
the  franknefs  of  this  writer,  that  we  fee  the 
moft  fecret  motions  of  his  heart,,  and  how  he 

u  3  was 
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was  afFeded  upon  every  emergence.  He  alfo 
fhows  us,  as  far  as  he  himfelf  was  able  to  pe- 
netrate, the  hearts  of  all  thofe  men  who 
make  fo  great  a  figure  in  the  hiftory  of  thofe 
times. 

Dio  CaJJius  was  a  native  of  Bithynia,  whi- 
ther alfo  he  retired  to  pafs  the  conclufion  of 
his  life,  after  having  been  twice  conful  at 
Rome,  and  been  entrufted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  feveral  provinces  under  Alexander 
Severus,  and  feveral  of  the  preceding  emperors. 

His  hiftory  comprifed  all  the  time  from  the 
building  of  Rome  to  the  reign  of  Alexander, 
which  he  wrote  in  eighty  books,  divided  into 
eight  decads,  of  which  few  are  faved  from 
that  cataftrophe  which  has  been  fatal  to  many 
admirable  works  of  this  nature,  through  the 
Ignorance  and  incurfions  of  barbarous  nations. 
At  prcfent  the  thirty-fifth  book  is  the  firft  of 
thofe  that  remain  entire.  For  we  have  only 
fomc  fragments  of  the  thirty-fourth.  His 
progrefs  to  the  fixtieth  is  complete  enough, 
but  inftead  of  the  laft  twenty  we  muft  be 
content  with  what  Xiphilinus,  a  monk  of 
Conftantinople,  who  wrote  in  the  year  1050 
after  Chrifl,  has  given  us,  in  a  compendium 
of  them.  That  which  we  now  have  of  this 
author,   comprehending  the  events  of  three 

hundred 
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hundred  years  at  leaft,  begins  at  the  time 
when  Lucul'us  had  his  great  commands,  and 
ends  with  the  death  of  the  emperor  Claudius. 
We  are  as  unfortunate  with  refped  to  this 
author  as  to  Livy ;  fince  the  hiftory  of  the  lafl 
forty  years,  of  the  tranfadions  of  which  he 
was  an  eye  witnefs,  is  entirely  loft. 

This  writer  has  by  no  means  avoided  the 
charge  of  partiality,  from  his  favouring  the 
party  of  Caefar  and  Antony,  and  his  invedive 
againft  Pompey  and  Cicero,  particularly  the 
latter,  whom  he  treats  in  the  moft  fcurrilous 
and  indecent  manner;  and  perhaps  it  is  not  fb 
much  an  argument  of  the  prudent  condud  of 
Dio,  as  of  a  criminal  complaifance  in  him, 
that  he  could  pafs  through  fuch  dangerous 
times  as  thofe  of  Commodus,  Caracalla  and 
Heliogabalus,  without  any  rifk  of  his  hfe  or 
fortune.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  his  character,  that  he 
was  efteemed  by  that  excellent  prince  Alex- 
ander Severus,  with  whom  he  once  had  the 
honour  of  being  conful,  and  under  whom  he 
publilhed  his  hiftory.  This  writer,  however, 
has  certainly  fallen  into  a  greater  excefsof  fu- 
perftition  and  credulity  with  refped  to  prodi- 
gies and  miracles  than  Livy.  From  Livy's 
u  4  manner 
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manner  of  introducing  thofe  things  it  cannot 
at  all  be  inferred  that  he  believed  them.  He 
feems  rather  to  have  brought  them  in  to  add 
to  the  folemnity  and  dignity  of  his  hiftory ; 
but  they  make  a  very  different  appearance  in 
Dio.  The  fpeeches  of  this  writer,  w^hich  take 
■up  whole  books,  are  infufferably  tedious ; 
but  his  ftyle  in  general  is  rather  admired  than 
otherwife.  He  was  a  great  imitator  of  Thu- 
cydides,  and  is  not  fo  obfcure  as  he  was. 

The  period  of  which  Dio  Caffius  treats  will 
be  made  more  complete  by  Velleius  Paterxulus^ 
who  lived  under  Tiberius.  He  was  a  perfon 
of  noble  extra<flion,  and  had  confiderable  em- 
ployments in  the  Roman  ftate.  His  work  is 
an  epitome  of  the  Roman  hiftory  to  his  own 
times,  upon  which  he  is  more  large  j  and  he 
tranfmits  to  us  feveral  particulars  which  we 
fhould  not  otherwife  have  know^n.  Except- 
ing the  grofs  flatteries  of  Tiberius  and  Seja- 
nus,  Paterculus's  work  is  a  faithful  and  ele- 
gant compendium  of  Roman  hiftory ;  but  it 
is  in  feveral  places  imperfed.  This  writer 
excels  in  drawing  characfters  ;  and  if  his  work 
be  thought  too  rhetorical,  it  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged that  his  rhetoric  is  more  that  of  the 
gentleman  than  of  the  fcholar. 

Suetofiius's 
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Suetonius  s  lives  of  the  twelve  Cafars.  This 
author  was  a  Roman  born,  had  been  employed 
in  the  army,  and  at  the  bar  in  the  reign  of 
Trajan ;  and  under  Adrian  he  was  for  fome 
time  what  we  may  call  fecretary  of  ftate ;  but 
being  obliged  to  quit  his  office,  on  account 
of  fome  difguft  which  he  had  given  to  his 
mafter,  he  retired,  and  wrote  the  history  he 
has  left  us.  Indeed,  his  work  can  hardly  be 
called  a  history  j  fince,  without  any  regard  to 
chronological  order,  he  has  only  thrown  toge- 
ther fuch  incidents  in  the  lives  of  the  twelve 
Caefars,  as  he  imagined  would  refled.  the 
greatest  light  on  their  real  characters,  and  has 
difpofed  them  in  an  order  which  he  thought 
best  adapted  to  that  purpofe. 

Suetonius  has  given  us  the  most  undoubted 
proofs  of  his  diligence,  veracity,  and  freedom, 
in  the  execution  of  his  work.  He  is  even 
thought  to  have  entered  too  particularly  into 
the  detail  of  fome  unnatural  vices.  His  ex-» 
preffion  is  very  clear,  though  concife :  but 
no  writer  requires  a  greater  knowledge  of  the 
manners,  customs,  and  antiquities  of  Rome 
to  make  him  intelli2;ible  ;  his  mention  of  them 
and  allufions  to  them  are  io  frequent. 

Tacitus' s  Annals  and  Hifiory.  This  author 
was  a  Roman,    who  was  advanced  regularly 

through 
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through  all  the  honours  of  the  ftate,  till  he. 
was  made  conful  under  Nerva.  He  wrote 
annals  of  the  public  aifairs  in  fixteen  books, 
which  begin  at  the  death  of  Augustus  Caefar, 
and  continue  the  flory  almost  to  the  end  of 
Nero.  We  have  but  part  of  them  left  j  viz. 
the  four  first  books,  a  fmall  part  of  the  fifth, 
all  the  fixth,  from  the  eleventh  to  the  fifteenth, 
and  part  of  the  fixteenth.  The  two  last  years 
of  Nero,  and  part  of  the  foregoing  year,  are 
wanting.  Thefe  are  the  last  books  of  the 
w^ork.  He  has  left  us  a  hijiory  like  wife,  which 
extends  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Galba  to  the  end  of  that  of  Domitian.  There 
are  alfo  extant  of  this  author,  one  book  of  the 
Manners  of  the  Germans,  and  another  of  the 
Life  of  Jgricoh. 

Tacitus  is  a  most  faithful,  grave,  and  fe- 
vere  writer.  Indeed,  the  fubjedl  of  his  hif- 
tory  exhibits  the  most  fhocking  fpedacle  of 
vice  which  the  annals  of  mankind  can  fhow  j 
in  which  cafe  true  history  must  neceffarily 
have  all  the  kecnnefs  of  fatire.  This  history 
contains  a  fund  of  political  knowledge,  and 
on  that  account  is  very  proper  to  be  studied 
by  princes  and  ministers  of  state. 

Nothing  can  be  more  oppofite  than  the  flyle 
of  Tacitus  and  that  of  Ca^farj  yet  each  may 

be 
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be  called  excellent  in  their  kind.  Tacitus  has 
not  the  beautiful  fimplicity  and  eafy  flow  of 
Caefar,  but  his  language  has  equal  precifion 
and  more  force.  He  is  not  fo  eafy  to  be  un- 
derftood,  but  he  does  not  pleafe  lefs  when  he 
is  underftood.  It  is  hardly  credible  that  fo 
much  fentiment  fhould  be  crowded  into  fo 
fmall  a  compafs  as  is  done  by  Tacitus.  Casfar 
will  perhaps  have  more  charms  for  a  young 
gentleman,  but  Tacitus  will  give  more  fatis- 
fac^ion  to  a  perfon  of  age  and  experience. 

Tacitus  is  the  laft  Roman  hiftorian  who 
is  worth  reading  except  barely  for  the  fake  of 
thofe  fa6is  which  we  have  no  other  method 
of  getting  acquainted  with.  Indeed  both  Sue- 
tonius and  Tacitus  are  generally  placed  in 
what  is  called  the  ftlver  age  of  the  Latin 
tongue  J  but  all  the  fucceeding  writers  are  uni- 
verfally  thrown  into  the  brazen  or  iron  age.  I 
fhall,  therefore,  content  myfelf  with  a  flighter 
mention  of  them,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
ought  to  be  read,  without  diftinguifhing  them 
into  primary  and  fecondary  waiters. 


LECTURE 
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LECTURE    XXIV. 

Of  Aurelius  ViClor^  Herodian,  Scriptores  Romania 
Eutropius^  Zozimus^  Zonaras^  yornandes^  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus ^  Procopius^  Agathias ^  Nice- 
ias  Acojninatus ^  Nicephorus  Gregoras^  and  Jo- 
hannes  Cantacuzenus.  UJe  of  Books  of  Antiquities, 
M^'riters  who  have  explained  Coins  and  Infcrip- 
tions ,  UJe  of  a  Knowledge  of  the  Civil  Law, 
Of  modern  Compilations  of  Hiftory,  7 he  Uni- 
verfal  Hijlory,     Hookers  Roman  Hiftory, 

The  lives  of  Nerva  and  Trajan  writ  ten  by 
Aurelius  Vi6lor  or  Xiphilin. 

Aurelius  Vi^flor  was  a  perfon  of  mean  birth, 
but,  on  account  of  his  learning  and  abilities, 
was  advanced  by  Conftantius,  the  fon  of  Con- 
ftantine  the  Great,  to  feveral  confiderable  em- 
ployments in  the  ftate.  Among  other  works 
he  wrote  a  hiftory  of  the  Caefars,  from  Auguf- 
tus  down  to  Conftantius  his  patron. 

Spartian's  Adrian,  and  Capitolinus's  Anto- 
ninus. 

Hcrodian.  This  author  was  a  Greek  gram- 
marian of  Alexandria  in  the  fecond  century, 
but  he  fpent  moft  of  his  time  at  Rome  in  the 
court  of  the  emperors,  where  he  wrote  his 

hiftory. 
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hlftory.  It  confiils  of  eight  books,  from  the 
death  of  Antonuius  Philofophus  to  Balbinus 
and  Pupienus,  in  the  year  238,  which  is  the 
hiftory  of  his  own  times. 

Few  authors  have  ever  had  a  happier  or 
more  engaging  manner  of  writing  than  this. 
He  prefents  every  fcene  with  its  caufes  and 
efteds  in  the  clea*  eft  and  eafieft  point  of  view  ; 
and  his  ftyle,  without  the  leaft  appearance  of 
labour,  has  all  the  charms  of  fimplicity  and 
elegance. 

After  Herod ian  muft  be  read  what  has  not 
been  already  diretfled  to  out  of  the  fix  follow- 
ing writers,  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  Scriptores  Romania  or  Hijlorza;  Augujlcv  f crip- 
tores^  viz.  Spartianus,  Lampridius,  Capitolinus, 
Vulcatius,  Trebellius  Follio,  and  Vopifcus. 
They  are  publiihed  altogether  by  Cafaubon 
and  Salmafius.  They  all  iiourifhed  about  the 
time  of  Dioclefian,  or  ConRantine,  and  their 
■works  are  not  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  one 
another.  But  there  is  a  chafm  in  thefe  wri- 
ters, between  G'>rdian  III.  and  Valentinian, 
which  may  be  fupplied  from  Aurelius  Vidor. 
By  the  help  of  this  fupplement,  the  above- 
mentioned  writers  bring  down  the  hiftory  to 
the  year  of  the  city  1036,  of  Chrift  283. 

If  any  perfon   would  choofe  to  fee  an  epi- 
tome 
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tome  of  the  Roman  hiftory  till  about  this  time, 
Eutropius  will  furnifh  him  with  a  pretty  good 
one  in  Latin.  He  was  an  Italian  fophift,  and 
fecretary  to  Conflantine  the  Great,  but  more 
particularly  trufted  by  Julian.  By  the  exprefs 
order  of  the  emperor  Valens  he  wrote  a  com- 
pendium of  the  Roman  hiftory  to  the  death  of 
Jovian,  in  the  year  of  the  city  1 1 19,  of  Chrifl 
366.  All  the  writers  of  the  Roman  hiftory 
from  this  time  are  Greek,  except  Ammianus 
MarcelHnus. 

Zozimiis  wrote  the  hifiory  of  the  declenfion 
of  the  empire  in  fix  books,  beginning  with  Au- 
guftus,  giving  a  fuller  account  of  things  from 
the  reign  of  Diocleiian,  and  ending  with  the 
taking  of  Rome  by  the  Goths  under  Alaric. 
In  the  fir  ft  book  he  runs  through  all  the  firfl 
emperors  to  Diocleiian  with  great  brevity  ;  but 
in  the  other  five  books  he  gives  a  larger  and 
fuller  account.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  Theo- 
dofius  the  younger,  who  began  his  reign  in  the 
year  507.  Zozimus  was  a  pagan,  and  there- 
fore very  often  reiledts  upon  the  chriftian 
princes ;  notwithftanding  which,  his  fidelity 
is  not  eafily  to  be  called  in  queftion. 

Zonaras  wrote  a  general  hifiory,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  to  the  death  of  the  em- 
peror Alexius  Comnenus  in  the  year  1 1 19,  in 

whofe 
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whofe  time  he  lived.  He  divided  his  work 
into  three  tomes.  In  the  firft  he  gives  a  brief 
hiftory  of  the  world  from  the  creation  to  the 
deftrudlion  of  Jerufalem  j  in  the  fecond  he 
writes  the  Roman  hiftory  from  the  building  of 
Rome  to  Conftantine  the  Great,  but  very 
briefly  j  and  in  the  third  tome,  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  adions  of  all  the  chriiiian  em- 
perors from  Conftantine  the  Great  to  the  death 
of  Alexius  Comnenus. 

This  hiftory  and  that  of  Zozimus  will  be 
made  more  complete  by  Jornandes's  hiilory  of 
the  fucceffions  of  kingdoms  and  times,  and  his 
hiftory  of  the  Goths.  He  flourifhcd  about  the 
year  of  Chrift  540.  He  was  himfelf  a  Goth, 
or  an  Alan,  and,  as  he  fays,  joined  the  Gothic 
hiftorians  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers, 
in  order  to  compile  his  hiftory. 

Ammianus  Marcellinus  flouriflicd  in  the 
year  of  Chrift  375,  and  w^as  a  foldier  under 
Conftantine  and  Julian.  He  wrote  thirty-one 
books  from  the  beginning  of  Nerva  to  the 
death  of  Valens,  in  whofe  court  he  lived  :  but 
of  thofe  the  firft  thirteen  have  perifhed.  In 
thofe  which  are  extant  he  begins  with  Gallus 
Caefar  about  the  year  of  Chrift  353,  and  large- 
ly defcribes  the  adions  and  lives  of  Conftan- 
tius  Caefar,  Julian,  Jovian,  Valentinian,  and 

Valens  ► 
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Valens.  He  was  an  eye  witnefs  of  a  great  part 
of  what  he  writes,  and  he  brings  the  hiftory 
to  the  year  of  Rome  1 1 28,  of  Chrifl  378. 

In  the  mifcellaneous  hiftory  of  Paulus  Dia- 
conus,  beginning  with  book  xii.  will  be  found 
a  complete  hiftory  from  Valentinian  to  the 
depofition  of  Michael  Curopalates,  in  the  year 
of  Chrift  812,  in  which  time  this  author  lived. 

Procopius  flourifhed  in  the  year  402,  and 
wrote  feven  books  of  the  Perfian,  Gothic,  and 
Vandalic  wars,  undertaken  by  Juftinian,  and 
conduced  by  his  general  Belifarius. 

Agathias  lived  about  the  year  of  Chrift  567. 
He  was  a  lawyer  by  profeffion,  of  Smyrna  in 
Afia  j  he  Vvrote  five  books  of  the  reign  and  ac- 
tions of  Juftinian,  and  begins  his  hiftory  where 
Procopius  ended.     He  was  a  pagan. 

If  any  perfon  choofe  to  omit  thefe  laft  men- 
tioned writers,  and  go  on  with  the  third  tome 
of  Zonaras,  he  may  pafs  on  from  Zonaras  to 
Nicetas  Acominatus,  or  Choniates,  who  be- 
gins where  Zonaras  ends,  and  continues  the 
hiftory  pretty  largely  for  eighty-five  years,  to 
the  taking  of  Conftantinople  by  Baldwin  the 
Flandrian,  in  the  year  of  Chrift  1203.  This 
writer  was  born  at  Chonis,  a  town  in  Phrygia, 
from  Vv^hence  he  took  his  name. 

After  Nicetas,  follows  Nicephorus  Grego- 

las. 
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ras,  who  wrote  a  hiftory  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  years,  from  Theodorus  Lafcares  the 
firft  to  the  death  of  Andronicus  Paleologus 
the  latter,  in  the  year  of  Chrift  1341,  about 
which  time  he  flourifhed. 

But  whereas  the  fidelity  of  this  writer  is 
called  in  queftion,  particularly  his  hiflory  of 
Andronicus  Paleologus,  it  may  not  be  amifs 
to  take  in  here  Johannes  Cantacuzenus,  who 
of  an  emperor  became  a  monk,  and  wrote  an 
excellent  hifiory  under  the  title  of  Chriflodu- 
lus.  This  royal  hiftorian  fiouriilied  about  the 
year  of  Chrift  135c.  His  hillory  confifts  of 
fix  books,  of  which  the  two  firft  treat  of  the 
reign  of  Andronicus,  the  remaining  four  of  his 
own  reign,  and  what  he  did  after  the  death  of 
Andronicus.  He  was  made  a  monk  in  the 
year  of  Chrifl  1360,  when  he  took  the  name 
of  Jofaaphus. 

The  concluiion  of  the  hiflory  of  Conflan- 
tinople,  with  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the 
Turks,  who  put  an  end  to  it,  may  be  learned 
from  Laonicus  Chalchondiles.  He  begins  his 
hiflory  with  Ottoman  the  fon  of  Orthogul,  who 
began  to  reign  about  the  year  of  Chrift  1300. 
His  work  coniifts  of  ten  books,  and  brings  the 
hiftory  to  the  year  1453,  in  which  Conftanti- 
nople  was  taken  by  Mahomet  II. 

Vol.  I.  w  That 
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That  you  may  not  be  difappointed  in  your 
expedations  from  tliofe  historians  who  wrote 
after  the  removal  of  the  feat  of  the  empire 
from  Rome  to  Constantinople,  1  must  inform 
you  that,  as  from  that  time  the  grandeur  of 
the  empire  began  to  decline,  the  bounds  of  it 
to  be  contracted,  and  confequently  the  con- 
nexions of  the  Romans  to  be  lefs  extensive 
tlian  before  j  the  Byzantine  hiflorians,  as  thofe 
writers  are  called,  are  very  much  confined  to 
the  affairs  of  the  empire  and  court  of  Constan- 
tinople, which  for  feveral  centuries  before  the 
final  diffolution  of  the  empire  was  very  incon- 
fiderable.  This  part  therefore  of  the  preced- 
ing courfe  is  by  no  means  to  be  CdXlQ^  geiieral 
history,  as  the  earlier  part  of  it,  but,  en  the 
contrary,  it  is,  like  it,  very  much  limited  and 
particular. 

Of  all  the  modern  compilatio?7s^  derived  from 
thefe  fources  of  historical  knowledge,  none 
are  fo  ufeful  as  thofe  which  treat  of  the  man- 
ners, customs,  and  laws  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  The  most  complete  body  of  Greek 
and  Roman  antiquities  is  that  which  has  been 
coUeded  from  the  united  labours  of  all  the 
best  critics  and  antiquaries  by  Grssvius  and 
Gronovius.  But  this  is  an  immenfely  volu- 
minous work,  which  fev/  pcrfons  can  pur- 
chafe. 
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chafe,  or  perufe.  A  perfon  may  acquire  know- 
ledge enough  of  this  kind  for  the  purpofe  of 
reading  the  Greek  and  Latin  historians  in 
Potter's  excellent  and  compendious  fystem  of 
Greek  antiquities  and  in  Kcnnet's  antiquities 
of  Rome;  but  without  an  acquaintance  with 
thefe  at  least,  a  perfon  will  find  himfelf  greatly 
at  a  lofs  in  reading  the  courfe,  or  any  part  of 
the  courfe,  of  history  recommended  above. 
The  most  complete  body  of  Roman  antiqui- 
ties is  that  of  Rofinus. 

Books  which  contain  colled:ions  of  coins 
and  infcriptions  fhould  by  no  means  be  ne- 
glecf^ed  by  a  perfon  who  is  defirous  of  receiv- 
ing all  the  light  he  can  get  into  the  tranfac- 
tions  of  any  period  of  pafi  times.  The  princi- 
pal coUedors  of  thefe  kinds  of  records  are  Gru- 
'er,  Lipiius,  Chifhul,  Montfaucon,  Prideaux, 
Mazochius,  and  Fleetwood,  for  infcriptions ; 
md  Spanheim,  Urfinus,  Patin,  Vaillant,  Har- 
louin,  and  Goltzius,  for  coins. 

With  regard  to  the  Roman  hiftory,  no  per- 
bn  can  be  a  competent  judge  of  many  im- 
)ortant  things  relating  to  it,  who  is  not  verfed 
n  the  civil  law,  which  contains  the  hiftory  of 
he  domestic  policy  of  that  great  people.  Let 
;very  perfon  therefore  who  propofes  to  study 
he  Roman  history  by  all  means  make  himfelf 
I  w  2  master 
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master  of  yiijlinian  s  Injiitutes  at  least,  which 
contain  an  authentic  outline  of  their  policy  j 
and  this  indeed  is  fufficient  for  the  purpofe  o; 
reading  their  history. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate  all  the 
modern  compilations  of  ancient  history.  The 
most  complete  body  of  history  ancient  and 
modern  is  the  Univerfal^  and  it  is  the  more 
convenient  for  the  study  of  history,  as  the  re- 
ferences in  it  to  original  authors  are  very  large 
and  particular  on  every  paragraph  of  it ;  fo  that 
it  is  at  least  a  full  index  to  univerfal  history, 
and  furnifhes  the  reader  with  the  means  both 
of  enlarging  the  story,  and  correding  any  mis- 
takes the  authors  may  have  fallen  into.  Thel 
performance  is  certainly  a  very  unequal  one, 
with  refpe6l  both  to  judgment  and  style,  and  I 
the  chronology  of  it  is  various,  as  might  be  ex-i 
peded  from  a  work  which  could  not  havejj 
been  completed  at  all  but  by  a  great  number 
of  hands.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  chro-i 
nological  tables  adapted  to  it  are  drawn  upi 
upon  the  old  exploded  fystem.  But  among  ai 
few  inftances  of  inaccuracy,  there  are  num-j 
berlefs  marks  of  the  greatest  labour  and  im- 
partiality. 

Of  the  compilers  of  the  Roman  history  i 
particular,   Hooke  feems  far  preferable  to  an)| 

othci 
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Other  in  French  or  Englifh.  He  has  fhowed 
the  greateil  fagacity  in  tracing  the  rife,  pro- 
grefs,  and  condud  of  that  people,  and  in  pe- 
netrating into  the  charaders  of  their  principal 
heroes. 


LECTURE     XXV. 

Of  the  Method  of  Jiu dying  the  Engli/Ji  Hiftory, 
Original  fVriters  recomjnendcd.  Gildas ,  Bcde, 
Ncnniiis,  Hocl  Dha's  Laivs,  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
jnouth.  Caradocus.  Roman  IVriters  of  EngliJIi 
Jffairs,  Their  Defeds  how  fupplied,  Fiihiefs 
ofEnglifli  Hiftory  from  the  Time  of  Chriftiantty 
accounted  for,  Saxon  Recorders,  Saxon  Chro- 
nicle, AJ^er  Menevenfis,  Etheliuard,  Verftegan, 
Sheringham,  IVhat  Foreign  Hi/lories  are  iififul 
to  a  Knowledge  of  the  EngUfii  Affairs  in  early 
Times.  Of  the  Danifh^  Iflandic,  German^  and 
Norivegian  Antiquities, 

As  the  history  of  our  own  country  is  both 
more  interefting  to  us,  and,  on  every  account, 
of  the  mod  confequence  for  us  to  be  thorough- 
ly acquainted  with,  I  fhall  be  more  particular 
in  my  directions  to  acquire  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  it  than  I  have  been  with  refped  to 

w  3  ancient 
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ancient  history.*  To  do  this  in  as  complete  a 
manner  as  the  bounds  of  my  defign  will  admit, 
I  fhall  lirft  deduce  a  regular  feries  of  hiftorians^ 
from  the  earlieft  account  of  our  nation  to 
what  may  be  called  our  own  times,  and  then 
give  fome  account  of  the  records  which  our 
country  affords  of  a  different  nature,  but 
which  a  careful  historian  ought  to  avail  him- 
felf  of,  and  alfo  of  the  places  where  it  is  faid 
fuch  records  are  to  be  met  with.  A  great 
part  of  what  I  ihall  advance  upon  this  lall:  head 
in  particular  will  be  extraded  from  Nicholfons 
EngVjh  H/Jlorical  Library^  to  which  I  would 
refer  thofe  perfons  v^ho  are  defirous  of  farther 
information  with  refped  to  the  fubjed  of  this 
Ledure.  I  iliall  however  fo  far  depart  from 
his  method  as  to  give  all  1  have  to  fay  con- 
cerning the  Britons,  Saxons,  and  all  the  earlier 
part  of  our  history,   by  itfelf. 

Imperfe<5^  as  what  \  have  colleded  on  this 
fubje^t  may  be,  it  will  at  Icaft  fufiice  to  give 
you  an  idea  of  what  care,  labour,  and  faga- 
city,  arc  necelTary  to  compile  a  good  history  of 
our  country,  from  the  vail  variety  of  mate- 
rials which  it  affords  for  that  purpofe  j  w^hich 

*  This  is  fufficiently  applicable  lo  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  who  arc  chiefly  defcended  from  the  Eng- 
iifh,  and  have  ihll  the  greatcfl  natural  connexion  with  them. 

will 
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will  make  us  more  fenfible  of  the  obligations 
we  are  under  to  thofe  diligent  historians  and 
antiquarians  who  have  taken  the  pains  requi- 
fite  for  that  purpofe,  and  increafe  our  con- 
tempt for  thofe  writers,  who,  without  stir- 
ring from  their  clofets,  or  perufing  one  an- 
cient original  author,  affume  the  name  of  hif- 
torians^  and  publifh  pompous  accounts  of  their 
works  i  when  they  have  done  nothing  more 
than  republifh,  in  a  new,  and  perhaps  no 
better  form,  the  information  that  had  been 
colleded  by  others.  Of  thefe  fecond  and 
third  hand  compilers  no  nation  perhaps  fur- 
nifhes  a  greater  number  than  our  own.  If 
fuch  works  be  recommended  by  greater  fym- 
metry  in  the  arrangement  of  their  parts,  and 
a  better  style  and  manner  of  compolition,  it 
cannot  be  denied  but  that  the  authors  of  them 
have  their  merit ;  but  then  it  is  a  merit  of  a 
different  kind  from  that  of  the  laborious  in- 
veftigators  of  historical  truth,  and  ought  not 
to  be  confounded  v/ith  it. 

I  muft  admonifh  you,  however,  that  you 
muft  not  promife  yourfelves  much  entertain- 
ment from  the  language  and  style  of  the  ori- 
ginal historians  of  our  nation.  The  bulk  of 
our  ancient  histories  are  only  to  be  confidered 
as  repofitories  of  fiicts.    It  has  only  been  of  late 

w  4  years 
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years  that  history  has  been  written  with  the 
leaft  degree  of  elegance  by  the  natives  of  this 
country  ;  and  even  now  v/e  can  fhow  but  very 
few  mafterly  compoiitions  of  this  kind  ;  per- 
haps none  which  have  united  with  the  merit 
of  writers  that  of  dihgent  inveftigators  of  hif- 
torical  truth.  Indeed,  thefe  quahfications  in 
modern  times  are  rarely  united,  though  in 
.ancient  times  they  often  were. 

The  m.oft  ancient  Britifli  historian  now  ex- 
tant is  Gildas,  He  was  a  monk  of  Bangor 
about  the  middle  of  the  fixth  century,  a  for- 
rowful  fpedator  of  the  raiferies,  and  almoft 
utter  ruin,  of  his  countrymen  the  Britons,  by 
a  people  under  whofe  banners  they  expelled 
protection  and  peace.  His  lamentable  history 
De  excidio  Britaimio!  is  all  that  is  printed  of 
his  writing,  and  perhaps  all  that  is  any  where 
extant^ 

Contemporary  with  Gildas  was  Bede^  who 
v/as  a  Saxon  j  and  though  his  history  of  the 
Englilh  nation  is  chiefly  ecclefiaftical,  he  has 
intermixed  feveral  particulars  of  the  civil  state 
of  the  Britons  and  Saxons, 

The  next  Britifh  historian  of  note  is  Nen- 
7i!us,  a  monk,  who  flouriHied  in  the  year  830. 
He  is  faid  to  have  left  behind  him  feveral 
treatifes,  whereof  all  that  is  publifhed  is  his 
Ih'foria  Britonum.     ' 

The 
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The  next  remains  of  the  Britons,  are  Hoel 
Dhas  Laws,  which  were  enaded  about  the 
middle  of  the  tenth  century.  Of  thefe  there 
are  feveral  copies,  both  in  Welch  and  Latin, 
liill  extant ;  among  which  is  a  very  old  one, 
written  on  parchment,  in  Jefus  College  at 
Oxford. 

We  are  not  to  exped:  any  fuch  affiftance 
for  afcertaining  the  hillory  of  thefe  times  as 
after  ages  afford  us  from  charters,  letters  pa- 
tent, &c.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  thofe 
times  ever  produced  fuch  materials  for  hiftory ; 
if  they  did,  they  have  all  perilbed.  Neither 
can  we  expe6t  any  affiftance  from  the  medals, 
or  coins,  of  the  ancient  Britons.  The  money 
ufed  here  in  Casfar's  time  was  nothing  more 
than  iron  rings,  and  fhapelefs  pieces  of  brafs ; 
nor  does  it  well  appear  that  their  kings  did 
afterwards  introduce  any  of  another  fort. 

The'firll:  perfon  that  attempted  the  writing 
of  the  old  Britifh  hiftory  after  the  conqueft 
was  Jeffery,  archdeacon  of  Monmouth.  This 
author  lived  under  king  Stephen,  about  the 
year  1150.  He  feems  particularly  fond  of 
Hories  which  have  the  air  of  romance,  which 
led  him  to  pitch  upon  king  Arthur's  feats  of 
chivalry,  and  Merlin's  prophecies,  as  proper 
fubjedls   for  his  pen  j    but   his  moll   famous 

piece 
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piece  is  his  Chrontcon^  Jive  hiftoria  Britonum. 
In  this  he  has  given  a  genealogy  of  the  kings 
of  Britain  from  the  days  of  Brutus,  the  fup- 
pofed  fon  of  y^neas,  containing  a  catalogue  of 
above  feventy  monarchs,  v^ho  reigned  in  this 
ifland  before  Julius  C^efar  landed  in  it.  The 
iirft  ftone  of  this  fabric  w^as  laid  by  Nennius, 
bat  the  fuperftrudture  is  this  author's  own. 
Notwithftanding  this  author  has  not  been 
without  his  advocates,  particularly  the  fa- 
mous J.  Leland,  his  hiflory  is  now  univerfally 
regarded  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  a  ro- 
mance. 

Contemporary  with  this  JefFery  was  Cara- 
docus,  a  monk  of  Lancarvan,  who  wrote  a 
hiftory  of  the  petty  kings  of  Wales  after  they 
were  driven  into  that  corner  of  the  ifiand  by 
the  Saxons.  This  hiftory,  which  was  written 
originally  in  Latin,  and  brought  as  low  as  the 
year  1 1 16  by  its  author,  w^as  afterwards  tranf- 
lated  into  Englifh,  by  Flumphry  Lluid,  and 
englarged  and  publiihed  by  Dr.  Povvel,  and 
again  by  W.  Wyn,  with  a  learned  preface. 

After  king  Charles's  reftoration  Mr.  R. 
Vaughan,  a  learned  gentleman  of  Merioneth- 
fhire,  publiQied  his  BritiJIi  antiquities  revived^ 
wherein  are  many  curious  remarks  and  difco- 
veries.    Tliis  author  was  well  known  to  arch- 

bilTiop 
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bilhop  Ufher,  by  whom  he  was  much  coun- 
tenanced and  encouraged  in  thefe  ftudies. 

The  Roman  writers  treat  of  the  affairs  of 
this  illand,  both  antecedent  to  their  conquelt 
of  it,  and  during  their  ftay  in  it,  only  occa- 
iionally.  Casfar  may  be  depended  upon  for 
an  authentic  account  of  his  own  expedition, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  was  received  by 
the  natives  J  but  it  is  certain  he  could  have 
but  little  opportunity  of  being  acquainted 
with  the  manners  and  cuHoms  of  the  people, 
or  any  thing  relating  to  the  internal  ftate  of 
the  nation.  As  the  Romans  were  afterwards 
better  acquainted  with  the  ifland,  we  have 
more  reafon  to  depend  upon  the  little  that  we 
find  of  our  hifiory  in  Tacitus,  Dio  CalTius, 
Suetonius,  Eutropius,  and  the  Scriptores  Ro~ 
mani,  who  may  all  be  fuppofed  to  have  had 
the  perufal  of  fuch  memorials  as  were  from 
time  to  time  fent  to  the  emperors  from  their 
lieutenants  in  this  province.  A  great  deal  of 
caution  is  neceffary  in  reading  fome  of  the  laft- 
mentioned  authors ^  but  their  defedis  are  well 
fupplied  by  the  famous  Mr,  Dodwell,  in  his 
Prcsle6i tones  Camdenia7i(^^  which  will  be  highly 
ferviceable  to  all  perfons  who  engage  in  thefe 
liudies.  Tacitus's  life  of  Agricola  has  all  the 
appearance  of  being  a  faithful  account  of  that 

general's 
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general's  condud  in  this  illand.    He  fpeaks  of 
the  natives  v^-ith  great  impartiality. 

Many  defers  in  the  Roman  accounts  have 
been  fupplied  by  infcriptions  and  coins,  found 
in  feveral  parts  of  our  ifland  j  and  there  are 
daily  new  difcoveries  of  both.  The  Roman 
commanders  in  this  illand  affeded  to  celebrate 
their  exploits  on  the  reverfes  of  their  coins, 
whence  may  be  colleded  feveral  good  illuftra- 
tions  of  that  part  of  our  hiilory.  Thofe  pre- 
ferved  in  Camden's  Britannia  are  very  va- 
luable. 

We  are  much  more  happy  with  refped  to 
the  hlflory  of  the  Saxon  times,  particularly 
the  end  of  them,  than  thofe  preceding.  It  is 
remarked  by  all  writers,  that  there  is  not  in 
the  world  a  hiftory  lefs  obfcure  than  that  of 
England  after  the  ninth  century.  Nor  can 
we  be  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  this,  when  we 
are  informed  by  Matthew  Paris,  that  there 
was  a  cuftom  in  England,  that,  in  each  mitred 
abbey  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedid,  fome  per- 
fons  of  the  fraternity,  of  ability  and  care,  were 
appointed  to  regilier  the  moft  confiderable 
events  j  and  after  the  death  of  every  king 
thefe  different  memoirs  were  laid  before  a 
chapter  of  the  order,  to  be  reduced  to  a  body 
of  hiflory,  which  was  preferved  in  their  ar- 
chives for  the  inftrudion  of  pofterity. 

We 
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We  have  llkewife  other  remains  of  the 
Saxon  times,  which  may  be  of  great  ufe  to 
an  hittorian.  In  feveral  Hbraries,  and  in  many 
regifler  books  of  our  oldefl  monafterics,  we 
have  many  charters  granted  by  our  Saxon 
kings,  but  they  are  to  be  admitted  with  great 
caution.  The  records  of  the  church  of  Can- 
terbury affure  us  that  Withered  who  reigned 
about  the  year  700,  was  the  firft  who  gave 
out  charters  in  writing,  his  predeceffors  think- 
ing their  bare  word  fufficient  to  fecure  any  of 
their  gifts  and  benefactions. 

Many  of  the  Saxon  laws  have  been  pub- 
lifhed.  The  firft  attempt  of  this  kind  was 
made  by  L.  Nowel,  who  colledied  all  he  could 
find,  and  left  them  to  be  tranflated  by  his 
friend  W.  Lambard.  Mr.  Somner  correded 
the  errors  of  Lambard,  adding  feveral  laws 
omitted  by  him,  and  giving  a  double  tranf- 
lation  in  Latin  and  Englifh,  to  the  whole. 
And  there  have  been  fome  ftill  later  additions 
and  improvements  by  other  hands.  There  is 
not  much  to  be  learned  from  the  coins  of  any 
of  our  Saxon  kings ;  their  lilver  ones  being  ge- 
nerally of  the  fame  iize,  and  very  flovenly 
minted. 

The  oldeft  hiftory  of  the  Saxon  affairs  is 
the  Saxon  Chronicle^  firft  publifhed  by  Abra- 
ham 
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ham  Wheelock,  who  tranllated  it,  and  caufed 
it  to  be  printed  at  the  end  of  his  Saxon  Bede. 
The  author,  or  authors,  of  this  work  are  un- 
known. Some  copies  of  it  end  with  the  year 
977,  another  brings  down  the  hiftory  to  looi, 
another  to  the  year  1070,  and  another  to 
1154. 

The  earhel^  account  we  have  of  the  reign 
of  Alfred  is  that  of  Afferiiis  Mencvenfis^  who 
lived  in  his  court,  and  is  faid  to  have  been 
promoted  by  him  to  the  bidioprick  of  Sher- 
born.  This  treatife  was  firft  pubhflied  by 
archbifhop  Parker  in  the  old  Saxon  charader, 
at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Thomas  Walfing- 
ham's  hiftory.  Alferius  wrote  his  fovereign's 
life  no  farther  than  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his 
age,  which  according  to  his  computation, 
fell  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  893  5  but  the 
w^ork  is  continued  by  other  hands  to  the  death 
of  Alfred. 

The  next  Saxon  hiilorlan  is  Ethelmard^  or 
Edward  Patnttus^  dcfcended  of  the  blood  royal, 
who  lived  in  the  year  1090,  but  he  continued 
his  chronicle  of  the  Saxon  kings  no  farther 
than  Edgar.  Indeed  the  whole  is  faid  to  be 
a  tranflation  of  an  imperfed  copy  of  the  Saxon 
chronicle,  and  in  a  very  bad  ftyle. 

Many  things  relating  to  the  civil  govern- 
ment 
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rtient  of  thefe  times  are  difperfed  in  fome  par- 
ticular lives  of  their  faints  and  kings,  particu- 
larly thofe  of  OfFa,  Ofwin,  Ethelwolf,  and  Ed- 
ward the  ConfefTor. 

Of  the  later  writers  of  the  Saxon  affairs, 
Verjlegan  muft  be  firft  mentioned.  His  refii- 
iitiiiion  of  decayed  intelligence  in  antiquities  re- 
lates particularly  to  the  language,  religion, 
manners,  and  government,  of  the  ancient  Eng- 
lifh  Saxons.  This  v/riter  has  fallen  into  many 
miftakes,  but  fome  of  them  have  been  noted 
by  Mr.  Sheringham,  and  the  reft  have  been 
carefully  correded  by  Mr.  Somner. 

Mr.  Selden  was  a  perfon  of  vaft  induftry, 
and  his  attainments  in  moft  parts  of  learning 
were  fo  extraordinary,  that  every  thing  that 
came  from  him  is  highly  admired ;  but  Mr. 
Nicholfon  is  by  no  means  fatisfied  with  the  ac- 
count he  gives,  in  his  Anale6la^  of  the  religion, 
government,  and  revolutions  of  ftate  among 
our  Saxon  anceftors. 

On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Nicholfon  fays,  that 
the  beft  performance  he  knows  of,  relating  to 
the  prime  antiquities  of  the  Saxons,  is  Mr. 
Sheringhara  s  treatife  De  Angloriim  gentis  ori- 
gine.  Our  civil  wars  fent  this  author  into  the 
Low  countries,  where  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  becoming  acquainted   with   Dr.  Marfham 

and 
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and  the  Dutch  language,  both  inclining  him 
to  fuch  ftudies  as  this  book  fhows  him  to  have 
dehghted  in.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  per-^ 
fon  of  great  modefty,  as  well  as  induftry  and 
learning.  His  colledions  from  the  Greek,  Ro- 
man, and  particularly  from  the  northern  writ- 
ers, are  exceedingly  valuable. 

Our  Saxon  antiquary  ought  alfo  to  be  {killed 
in  the  writings  of  thofe  learned  Germans  who 
have  made  colledions  of  their  own  laws,  or 
have  written  fuch  glolTaries,  or  grammatical 
difcourfes,  as  may  bring  him  acquainted  with 
the  many  ancient  dialeds  of  our  anceftors  and 
kinfmen  in  that  part  of  the  world ;  particu- 
larly the  Sachfen  Spiegel^  or  Speculum  Saxonkum^ 
which  is  an  excellent  manual  of  the  old  laws 
of  the  ancient  Saxons. 

In  order  to  underfland  the  Danifh  period  of 
our  hiftory,  the  Danifh  antiquities  muft  be 
fearched  into,  and  the  Runic  characfter  under- 
flood ;  for  in  this  charader  the  Danes  regif- 
tered  all  their  more  confiderable  tranfadions 
upon  rocks  and  iloncs  hewn  into  various  fliapes 
and  figures.  On  thefe  they  engraved  fuch  in- 
fcriptions  as  were  proper  for  their  heathen  al- 
tars, triumphal  arches,  fepulchral  monuments, 
and  the  genealogical  hiftories  of  their  ancef- 
tors.   Their  writings  of  Icfs  concern,  as  letters, 

almanacks. 
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almanacks,  &c.  were  engraved  upon  wood; 
and  becaufe  beech  was  the  mofl  plentiful  in 
Denmark,  and  moft  commonly  employed  for 
thofe  purpofes,  from  the  Danifh  name  of  that 
tree,  which  is  bog^  they,  and  all  other  northern 
nations,  have  the  name  of  book. 

Our  Danifli  antiquary  fhould  alfo  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  beft  Illandic  historians  j  the 
moft  ancient  whereof  is  Aras  Erode,  contem- 
porary with  Sasmond,  about  the  year  1114. 
He  firft  wrote  a  regular  history  of  Iceland 
from  the  firft  planting  of  his  country  down  to 
his  own  time,  wherein  he  gives  an  account  of 
the  affairs  of  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Eng- 
land, intermixed  with  thofe  of  his  own  na- 
tion. Part  of  this  work  happily  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Thomas  Bartholine's  friend,  the  bi- 
ftiop  of  Skalholt,  who  took  care  to  have  it 
publifhed  in  the  year  1689. 

There  is  likewife  extant  a  couple  of  Nor- 
wegian histories  of  good  credit  which  explain 
many  particulars  of  the  exploits  relating  to 
the  Danifh  kings  of  Great  Britain,  which  our 
own  historians  have  either  wholly  omitted,  or 
recorded  imperfedly.  The  former  of  thefe 
was  written  foon  after  the  year  1 1 30,  by  one 
Theodoric,  a  monk.  The  other  was  compiled 
by  Snorro  Sturkfo?2ms,     Both  drew  their  ma- 

VoL.  I.  X  terials 
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terials  from  the  ballads  of  the  /^^A/r/,  -whofe 
hiftorical  poems,  it  is  generally  thought,  may 
be  depended  upon.  Arngrim  Jonas,  who  lived 
about  thofe  times,  affures  us  that  thefe  fcal- 
dri  were  far  from  flattering,  and  knew  nothing 
of  the  modern  poetical  fable.  This  book  was 
tranfiated  into  the  vulgar  Englifh  by  Peter 
Undallenfis,  and  pubHfhed  by  Wormius. 

Only  two  Danifh  hiftorians,  Mr.  Nicholfon 
fiys,  are  neceffary  to  the  Englifh  antiquary's 
library  j  namely  Saxo  Grammatr'cus,  and  his 
contemporary  and  fellow  fervant  Sweno  Agonis^ 
of  both  which  we  have  an  excellent  edition  by 
Stephmus.  Saxo  is  commonly  reckoned  the 
riioll  ancient,  as  well  as  the  mioft  polite,  hifto- 
rian  of  Denmark,  dying  provolt  of  the  cathedral 
church  at  Rofchild  in  the  year  1204.  Saxo 
himfelf  fays  that  he  compiled  his  hiflory  out 
of  the  Icelandic  ballads,  and  Sweno  declares 
that  he  compiled  his  from  the  traditions  of  old 
people  ;  yet  the  former  is  thought  by  Arngrim 
Jonas,  and  J.  Lyfcander,  not  to  have  made 
good  ufe  of  his  authorities. 

The  great  tef^orer  of  tlie  decayed  antiqui- 
ties of  Denmark  was  OJaus  JFormius^  who  has 
alf  >  enabled  us  to  make  many  new  difcoveries 
in  thofe  of  our  o^vn  nation.  His  Literatura 
Runica  was  the  firil:  happy  attempt  towards 

the 
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the  right  explanation  of  the  old  CImbrian  mo- 
numents, which  till  his  time  had  lain  ne- 
gleded,  and  unknown  to  the  learned  world, 
not  only  in  thefe  northern  kingdoms,  but  in 
feveral  parts  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  other  Eu- 
ropean countries,  where  the  Gothic  arms  and 
letters  had  gained  a  footing.  His  Monumenta 
Dam'ca  is  alfo  of  fingular  ufe  to  a  perfon  who 
pretends  to  write  upon  any  branch  of  our  Eng- 
lish antiquities ;  fome  of  which  are  particu- 
larly illuftrated  by  the  author  himfelf.  Tho- 
mas Bartholine,  fon  to  the  famous  phyfician 
of  that  name,  has  given  us  an  addition  to 
Wormius's  difcoveries. 


LECTURE    XXVI. 

The  Engli/h  Hi/lory  from  the  Conqueft,  InguU 
phits  of  Cy'oylajid^  Marianiis  Scotus.  Florentius 
Bravonius ^  Eacbyierus ^  If^illiam  of  Mahnfbury ^ 
Simeon  of  Durham^  E  aired  ^  Henry  of  Hunting- 
don^  JVilUam  of  Neivbury,  Gervafe  of  Canter^ 
hiiry^  Roger  de  Hoveden,  Ralph  de  Diceto^  Mat^ 
thew  Paris,  Chronicle  ofMailros,  Thomas  Wichs^ 
Nicholas  Trivet,  Roger  Ceftrenfis,  John  Bromp- 
ton,  fValter  of  He?7tmitigford^  Ralph  Higden, 
X  z  John 
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and  under  Gallienus  it  was  nothing  more  than 
gilt  copper. 

To  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  proportion  of 
money  to  commodities,  I  have  feleded  fome 
of  the  accounts  that  I  have  met  wnth  con- 
cerning the  moft  neceffary  articles  of  con- 
fumption  in  the  feveral  countries  and  ages 
w^hich  I  have  propofed  to  confider. 

Corn  v\^as  commonly  reckoned  in  Greece 
at  a  drachma  the  mcdimnus,  which,  reduced 
to  our  computation,  is  four  fliillings  and  fix- 
pence  per  quarter.  In  Demofthenes's  time  it 
was  much  higher ;  being  five  drachmas  the 
raedimnus,  which  is  about  one  pound  two 
Shillings  and  feven-pence  per  quarter.  In 
times  of  plenty  in  Greece  the  price  of  a  fheep 
was  eight-pence,  of  a  hog  two  fiiillings,  an 
ox  three  pounds  three  {hillings ;  and  a  foldier 
ferved  for  a  drachma  a  day,  which  is  about 
eight-pence.  Upon  the  whole,  we  may  per- 
haps allow  that  the  proportion  of  money  to 
commodities  in  the  moft  flourifhine;  time  of 
Greece,  or  the  time  in  which  the  claflicai 
hiftorians  wrote,  was  about  one-third  lefs  than 
it  is  at  prcfent  with  us  ;  which  was  about  the 
fame  that  it  was  in  Europe  before  the  dif- 
covery  of  America. 

As  the  common  people  of  Rome  lived  very 

much 
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much  upon  bread  corn,  the  price  of  that  arti- 
cle will  be  a  better  guide  to  us  than  any  other 
fingle  circumftance  in  judging  of  the  propor- 
tion between  money  and  the  neceffarics  of 
life  among  them.  The  ancient  price  of  corn 
in  Rome,  and  to  which  it  was  reduced  at  the 
burning  of  Rome  by  Nero,  W'as  three  nummi 
the  modius,  that  is  three-pence  three-flirthings 
the  peck.  According  to  Pliny,  the  coarfefl 
bread  was  made  of  corn  worth  forty  afes, 
equal  to  two  (hillings  and  fix-pence  three-far- 
things a  peck ;  of  wheaten  bread  forty-eight 
afes,  equal  to  three  fhillings  and  thrce-far- 
things  ;  and  the  fincft  of  all  eighty  afes,  or 
five  Shillings  and  one-penny  farthing  ;  fo  that 
about  the  time  of  Pliny,  corn  was  confider- 
ably  dearer  in  Rome  than  it  is  commonly  at 
London. 

The  article  w^hich  ftands  next  to  bread 
corn  among  the  neceffaries  of  life  is  cloathJng. 
Common  wearing  cloaths,  made  of  wool,  fuch 
as  w^ere  always  worn  at  Rome,  we  fl^.ould  not 
think  very  dear.  For  Cato  the  elder  never 
wore  a  fuit  w^orth  above  one  hundred  draclimis, 
equal  to  three  pounds  four  fhillings  and  feven- 
pence  ;  and  we  muft  confider  that  the  Ro- 
man cloaths  w^ere  not  made  clofe,  but  large, 
and    loofe,    and  therefore   would   lafl  longer 

Vol.  I,  o  than 
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from  the  year  1066,  to  the  year  1122.  Mr. 
Nicholfon  fays  this  work  is  of  great  gravity, 
and  unqueflionable  authority.  The  intimate 
acquaintance  the  author  had  with  archbifhop 
Anfelm  did  not  bias  him  in  favour  of  the 
clergy.  The  charader  which  Selden  gives  of 
him  is  that  his  ftyle  equals  that  of  William  of 
Malmfbury,  and  that  his  raatter  and  compo- 
lition  exceed  him. 

William  of  Malmjbury  has  had  the  higheil 
commendations  imaginable  given  him  by  fome 
of  our  beft  critics  in  English  hiftory.  He 
wrote  De  gejiis  regum  Anghrum  in  five  books, 
with  an  appendix  in  two  more,  which  he 
fiyles  novellce  hiftorice.  In  thefe  we  have  a  ju- 
dicious colledion  of  whatever  he  found  on  re- 
cord touching  the  affairs  of  England,  from  the 
firft  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  concluding  his 
work  with  the  reign  of  king  Stephen,  to 
whom  he  fhows  himfelf  to  have  been  a  hearty 
enemy. 

Simeon  Dimelmenfis^  and  E aired  Abbot  of 
Rievaulx  are  our  next  hiftorians  of  note  in  this 
century.  The  former  was  monk  and  precen- 
tor of  Durham  in  the  year  1 164,  and  may 
juftly  be  reckoned  one  of  the  mofi:  learned 
men  of  his  age.  But  his  two  books  De  gejiis 
regum  are  not  his  mailer-pieces.     His  hiftory 

begins 
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begins  at  the  death  of  Bede  In  732,  and  ends 
in  the  year  11 29.  Abbot  Ealred  gives  us  a 
fhort  genealogy  of  our  kings  to  Henry  II.  but 
enlarges  chiefly  on  the  praifes  of  David  king 
of  Scots,  founder  of  many  abbeys  of  the  Cif- 
tercians. 

About  the  fame  time  flourifhed  Heiin  Arch- 
deacon of  Huntingdon^  whofe  eight  books,  con- 
cluding with  the  reign  of  king  Stephen,  were 
publilhed  by  Sir  Henry  Savii.  After  Bede's 
time  he  has  many  particulars  out  of  the  .jaxon 
chronicle,  which  had  been  omitted  by  our  hif- 
torians  before  him.  He  acknowledges,  and 
very  ju'lly,  that  his  hiRory  is  very  confufed. 

IVilliam  of  Nedobury  was  fo  called  from  a 
monaflery  of  that  name,  whereof  he  was  a 
member.  His  hiilory  begins  at  the  death  of 
Henry  I.  and  ends  in  the  year  1097,  though 
he  is  faid  to  have  been  ahve  in  the  year  1  :  20. 
He  has  with  great  keennefs  expofed  the  fables 
of  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth,  for  which  he  is 
blamed  by  Leland. 

The  thirteenth  century  begins  with  Ger~ 
vafe  a  monk  of  C^,nterbury,  who  is  reported 
to  have  been  a  mofi  judicious  antiquary,  and 
methodical  hiftorian,  and  to  have  made  :in 
excellent  collection  of  the  Britifn  and  Engiiili 
hiiiory  from  the  coming  in  of  the  Trojans  to 
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the  year  1200.  All  that  is  extant  of  his 
works  begins  with  the  year  11 12,  which  was 
the  twelfth  year  of  Henry  I.  and  ends  with 
the  death  of  Richard  I.  It  is  faid  to  be  done 
with  great  judgment. 

Contemporary  with  thefe  two,  and,  as  Ni- 
cholfon  fays,  as  great  an  hiftorian  as  both  of 
them  joined  together,  was  Roger  de  Hoveden^ 
who  feems  to  have  been  chaplain  for  fome 
time  to  king  Henry  II.  He  has  deduced  our 
hiftory  to  the  year  of  Chrift  1 202,  the  fourth 
year  of  king  John's  reign. 

The  next  hiftorian  of  note  is  Ralph  de  Diceto^ 
dean  of  London,  who  wrote  about  the  year 
1210.  He  compofed  two  treatifes,  one  called 
abbrevi  at  tones  chronicorum^  and  the  other  Ima- 
gines hijioriarmn.  The  former  contains  an 
abftrad  of  our  hiftory,  but  chiefly  of  church 
affairs,  down  to  the  conqueft.  In  the  latter 
he  gives  the  hiftory  of  fome  of  our  kings  more 
at  length,  ending  with  the  firft  years  of  king 
John's  reign.  Selden  is  a  great  admirer  of  this 
author  and  his  works. 

Soon  after  thefe  writers  appeared  Matthew 
Paris^  a  monk  of  St.  Alban's,  one  of  the  moft 
renowned  hiftorians  of  this  kingdom.  His 
hiftorid  major  contains  the  annals  at  large  of 
eight  of  our  kings,  from  the  beginning  of  the 

reign 
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reign  of  William  I.  to  the  conclufion  of  that 
of  Henry  III.  From  the  year  1259,  in  which 
this  author  died,  to  the  death  of  king  Henry 
III.  it  was  continued  by  William  Rifhanger, 
a  monk  of  the  fame  fraternity.  The  whole 
book  fhows  a  great  deal  of  candour  and  exad- 
nefs.  It  furnillies  us  with  fo  particular  a  re- 
lation of  the  brave  oppofition  made  by  many 
of  our  princes  to  the  ufurpations  of  the  pope, 
that  it  is  a  wonder  how  fuch  an  heretical  hif- 
tory  came  to  furvive  thus  long.  The  fame 
author  wrote  an  abftra6t  of  the  fore-mentioned 
book  to  which  he  gave  the  title  of  chro?i''ca^ 
and  which  Lambard  firft  called  hijioria  minor. 
It  contains  feveral  particulars  of  note  omitted 
in  the  larger  hiftory.  The  faireft  copy  of  this 
book,  fuppofed  to  be  written  by  the  author's 
own  hand,  is  in  the  king's  library  at  St. 
James's. 

The  chronicle  of  Mailros^  though  its  title 
may  feem  to  rank  it  among  the  records  of  an- 
other kingdom,  may  juftly  challenge  a  place 
among  our  Engliih  hiftorians,  iince  it  chieliy 
infifts  upon  the  affairs  of  this  nation.  The 
abbot,  or  prior,  of  Dundranard  in  Galloway,  a 
nurfery  under  Mailrofs,  is  thought  to  have 
been  the  firft  compiler  of  this  work  j  but  it 
was   afterwards  continued   by  feveral   hands 

down  to  the  year  1270. 
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The  fourteenth  century  begins  with  Thomas 
JVikes.  His  hiftory  begins  at  the  conqueft  and 
ends  at  the  death  of  Henry  I.  in  the  year 
1304.  The  author  was  canon  regular  of  Of- 
ney  near  Oxford,  and  writes  as  clearly  and 
folly,  efpecially  fome  pafTages  relating  to  the 
wars  of  the  barons,  as  fo  compendious  a  chro- 
nicle as  his  is  would  allow  him  to  do ;  his 
ftyle  is  elegant  for  the  times. 

Nicholas  Trivet^  fon  of  Sir  Thomas  Trivet, 
lord  chief  juftice,  was  prior  of  a  monaftery  of 
Dominican  friars  in  London,  where  he  was 
buried  in  the  year  1328.  His  hiftory  is  in 
French,  and  bears  the  title  of  Les  gefles  des 
apojioiles^  empereurs^  e  rois  ;  an  excellent  copy 
of  it  is  in  Merton  college  at  Oxford. 

Roger  Ceftrenfis^  who  was  a  bencdidine  monk 
of  St.  Werborges  of  Chefter,  v/as  Trivet's  con- 
temporary, and  wrote  a  large  account  of  the 
affairs  of  this  nation.  His  work  he  entitled 
Polychronico'ri  temporum^  and  began  it  at  the 
coming  in  of  the  Romans.  He  continued  it 
at  firft:  no  farther  than  the  year  13 14,  but  af- 
terwards added  a  fupplement  of  fixteen  years 
more.  There  are  many  manufcripts  of  this 
work  in  the  Harleian  library. 

About  the  fame  time,  as  Mr.  Selden  with 

probability 
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probability  conjedures,  lived  the  author  of 
that  chronicle  which  goes  by  the  name  of  John 
Brompton^  fome  time  abbot  of  Joreval  in  the 
county  of  York,  which  begins  with  the  com- 
ing in  of  Auguftin  the  monk,  in  the  year  528, 
and  ends  with  the  death  of  Richard  I.  in  the 
year  1198.  This  author  is  particularly  valu- 
able for  the  coUedion,  and  verfion,  which  he 
has  given  us  of  the  Saxon  laws  in  Latin,  made 
in  the  time  of  Edward  III. 

The  chronicle  of  Walter  Hemmingford^  who 
flourilhed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  (whofe 
reign  he  has  more  largely  defcribed)  begins  in 
the  year  1066,  and  ends  with  the  year  1308. 
He  was  a  monk  of  Glaftonbury,  a  perfon  of 
great  induftry,  and  a  very  learned  man  for  the 
times  in  which  he  lived. 

Ralph  Higden^  a  monk  of  St.  Werburghs  in 
Chefter,  wrote  a  hiilory  which  he  flyles  Foly^ 
chronicon^  compiled  chiefly  from  the  writings 
of  others,  particularly  from  fome  ancient  chro- 
nicles which  are  now  wholly  loft.  He  died 
very  old,  in  the  year  1377. 

John^  vicar  of  Timnouih^  and  afterwards  a 
monk  of  St.  Alban's,  in  the  year  1366,  was  a 
great  coUedor  of  Englifh  hiftories,  which  he 
left  digefted  in  three  very  large  volumes,  of 

which 
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which  there  are  now  fair  copies  in  the  libra- 
ries at  Oxford,  Lambeth,  &c.  They  relate 
chiefly  to  the  miracles  of  our  Engliih  faints. 

Afatthew,  a  benedidine  moukoi  IVeJiminJier^ 
was  a  great  colledor  of  former  hiflorians,  from 
which  he  is  ufually  ftyled  Jiorilegus.  His  hif- 
tory  ends  at  the  year  1307,  which  it  is  not 
probable  he  long  furvived.  The  moft  emi- 
nent of  his  continuators  was  Adam  Merimuth, 
canon  regular  of  St.  Paul's,  and  a  great  civi- 
lian. He  begins  his  work  at  1302,  and  his 
firfl:  part  reaches  only  to  1343,  but  the  fecond 
continues  the  hiftory  to  the  year  1380,  in 
which  it  is  probable  he  died. 

Hefiry  Knighton^  one  of  the  canons  of  Lei- 
ceOer,  in  this  century,  wrote  a  chronicle  of 
the  events  of  England^  as  he  ftyles  it.  In  his 
firfl  book  he  gives  us  fome  account  of  the 
Saxon  and  Norman  affairs,  from  the  time  of 
Edgar,  who  began  his  reign  in  95S,  to  William 
the  Conqueror;  and  then  he  writes  more 
largely  to  the  year  1395,  which  was  the  nine- 
teenth year  of  Richard  111.  in  whofe  time  he 
lived. 

The  fifteenth  century  was  one  of  the  moft 
rude  and  illiterate  ages.  Among  the  few  who 
were  eminent  for  learning  in  it.was  Sir /7o/7/z 

Froijfart^ 
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Froi/fart,  fome  time  canon  and  trcafurer  of 
Chimay  in  the  diocefe  of  Liege.  His  work 
contains  indeed  a  general  hiftory  of  the  affairs 
of  France,  Spain,  and  other  parts  of  Europe  ; 
but  he  chiefly  infif^s  on  thofe  of  this  nation, 
and  particularly  the  wars  between  the  Englifh 
and  French  from  the  year  1335  ^^  Hoo*  This 
author  was  a  Frenchman  born,  but  was  brought 
up  in  the  court  of  king  Edward  III.  and  many 
years  was  familiarly  converfant  in  that  of 
Richard  II  His  account  of  things  feems  to 
be  plain  and  honeft,  and  perhaps  no  perfon 
gives  a  better  account  of  the  affairs  of  thofe 
two  princes.  He  wTote  in  his  own  native 
language,  which  in  his  time  was  the  court 
language  in  England. 

PafTing  by  a  fet  of  very  ordinary  writers, 
the  next  hiflorian  worthy  of  our  notice  is 
Thomas  Walfingham^  a  benedi dine  monk  of  St. 
Alban's,  and  very  probably  regius  profefTor  of 
hiftory  in  that  monaflery,  about  the  year  1440. 
His  fhort  hiilory  begins  at  the  conclufion  of 
Henry  III.'s  reign,  w^here  Matthew  Paris  ends, 
and  continues  the  hiflory  to  the  end  of  Hen- 
ry V.  His  Hypo^igma  Neuffria:  has  a  more  par- 
ticular regard  to  the  affairs  of  Normandy, 
giving  a  full  account  of  that  dukedom,  from 
the  time  that  it  firll  came  into  the  hands  of 
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Rollo,  down  to  the  iixth  year  of  Henry  V.  in 
which  are  many  occurrences  not  elfewhere  to 
be  met  with. 

IViiliam  Caxton^  who  was  a  menial  fervant 
for  thirty  years  together  to  Margaret  duchefs 
of  Burgundy  (filler  to  our  king  Edward  IV.) 
in  Flanders,  continued  a  hiftory  begun  by  the 
monks  of  St.  Alban's,  which  commenced  with 
the  firft  inhabiting  this  ifland,  to  the  laft  year 
of  Edward  IV.  1483.  The  whole  work  bears 
the  title  of  FruBus  temporum.  This  author 
had  certainly  a  good  opportunity  of  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  court  tranfadions  of  his 
time. 

John  Rofs,  with  the  account  of  whom  wc 
fhall  clofe  this  century,  was  a  man  of  good 
parts,  and  fingular  induftry.  He  travelled  over 
the  greatefl:  part  of  England,  and  made  large 
colledions  out  of  the  libraries  where  he  came, 
relating  to  the  hiftory  and  antiquities  of  this 
kingdom.  His  hiilory  of  our  kings  is  ftill  ex- 
tant in  the  Cotton  library,  lately  removed  to 
the  Britidi  mufeum.  It  contains  many  collec- 
tions iliulkating  the  antiquities  of  our  uni- 
verfities. 
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Robert  Fabian^  Polidore  Virgil^  Edward  Hall^  Hol- 
lingjhtad^  Stow,  Speed,  Baker,  Clarejidon,  Whit~ 
locke,  and  Ludlow,  Burnet,  Rapin,  Hume,  Ro- 
bert jon,  Parliarncntary  Hiflcry,  Grey's  Debates, 
Uje  of  private  Letters,  Me7norials,  and  other 
Remains  of  Men  in  public  CharacJers, 

The  firft  writer  worthy  of  our  notice  in  the 
lixtecnth  century  is  Robert  Fabian,  an  eminent 
merchant,  and  fome  time  fherifF  of  London, 
"where  he  died  in  the  year  15  12.  His  Hijlo- 
riarum  Concordayitia;  confifts  of  feven  parts,  of 
w^hich  the  fix  firfl  bring  dow^n  the  hiftory  from 
Brutus  to  William  the  Conqueror,  and  in  the 
feventh  he  gives  the  hiffory  of  our  kings  from 
the  Conqueror  to  Henry  VII.  He  is  very  par- 
ticular in  the  affairs  of  London,  many  things 
concerning  the  government  of  that  great  city 
being  noted  by  him,  which  are  not  to  be  met 
■with  any  where  elfe.  He  mixes  all  alona;,  the 
French  hiftory  w^Jth  the  Englill),  but  in  dif= 
ferent  chapters.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fe- 
venth part  he  obferves  Higden's  method,  of 
making  his  years  commence  at  Michaelmas. 

Folydore  Firgil  was  the  moft  accomplifhed 
writer,  for  elegance  and  ciearnefs  of  flyle,  that 
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this  age  afForded.  He  wrote  the  hiflory  of  our 
nation  in  Latin  to  Henry  VIII.  He  was  much 
acquainted  with  Enghfh  affairs,  but  being  a 
catholic,  he  gives  a  very  unfair  account  of  the 
reformation,  and  of  the  conduct  of  the  pro- 
teftants.  His  work  however  is  necefTary  to 
fupply  a  chafm  of  almoft  feventy  years  in  our 
hiftory,  including  particularly  the  lives  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  and  Edward  V.  which  period  is  hard- 
ly to  be  found  in  Latin  in  any  other  author. 

Edward  Hall^  who  was  fome  time  recorder 
of  London,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1547, 
wrote  a  large  account  of  the  wars  between  the 
houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter,  which  he  de- 
dicates to  Henry  VIII.  If  the  reader  deiires 
to  know  what  fort  of  clothes  were  v/orn  in 
each  king's  reign,  and  how  the  fafhions  altered, 
this  is  the  author  for  his  purpofe.  In  other 
refpe6ts  his  information  is  not  very  valuable. 

The  Chronicle  written  by  William  Harrifon 
and  Ralph  Hollingshead^  two  obfcure  clergy- 
men, was  well  received,  and  is  ftiil  greatly 
efieemed.  Hollingfhead  frequently  owns  the 
f.reat  alliftance  he  had  from  Francis  Thynne, 
fome  time  Lancafter  herald,  and  an  eminent 
antiquary  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth. 
The  fecond  edition  of  this  hiftory  was  conti- 
nued to  the  year  1586  by  John  Hooper,  ahas 
Vowel. 

The 
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The  firfl  author  we  meet  with  in  the  fe- 
Venteenth  century  is  John  Stow.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  merchant  taylors'  company  in 
London.  He  travelled  through  a  good  part 
of  England  in  fearch  after  manufcript  hifiori- 
ans,  in  the  libraries  of  our  cathedral  churches, 
and  was  very  exad  and  critical  in  his  collec- 
tions. Having  fpent  above  forty  years  in  thefe 
ftudies,  he  was  put  upon  the  corredion  and 
publishing  of  Rey?ie  Wolf's  Chronicle  by  Arch- 
bifliop  Whitgift,  and  he  had  fairly  tranfcribed 
his  work,  and  made  it  ready  for  the  prefs, 
when  he  died,  in  the  year  1605.  Upon  his 
death  the  revifing  and  continuation  of  his 
work  was  committed  to  Edward  Hows,  who 
fays  he  beftowed  thirty  years  in  bringing  it 
into  that  good  order  and  method  in  which  we 
now  fee  it. 

The  chronicle  of  John  Speed  is  the  largeft 
and  beft,  fays  Mr.  Nicholfon,  that  is  extant. 
It  begins  with  the  firft  inhabitants  of  the 
ifland,  and  ends  with  the  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms  under  king  James,  to  whom  it  is 
dedicated. 

The  chronicle  of  Richard  Baker ^  who  died 
in  the  Fleet  in  the  year  1644,  met  with  very 
great  fuccefs.  The  author  himfelf  wrote  the 
hiftory  of  our  kings  from  the  Romans  down 
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to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  it  was 
continued  to  the  reftoration  by  Edward  Phi- 
lip, who  having  the  perufal  of  fome  of  the 
duke  of  Albemarle's  papers  might  have  fet 
that  great  revolution  in  its  true  light,  had  not 
ambition  and  flattery  carried  him  beyond  the 
truth,  and  his  copy, 

In  latter  times  we  have  had  no  want  of  hif- 
torians,  at  leaft  of  compilers  of  hiflory.  The 
misfortune  is  that  too  many  of  them  have  been 
mifled  by  fome  favourite  hypothefis,  which 
they  feem  to  have  written  to  fupport.  To  pafs 
by,  therefore,  fuch  writers  as  fir  Winfton 
Churchill,  Sandford,  Brady,  Tyrrel,  Echard, 
Carte,  and  Guthrie,  which  are  either  faid  to 
fall  under  the  former  cenfure,  or  are  too 
voluminous,  or  ill  digefled,  to  be  read  with 
much  pleafure  or  improvement,  I  fhall  give 
a  fhort  view  of  the  more  confiderable  that  re- 
main. 

Clarendon,  who  accompanied  Charles  IL 
in  his  exile,  who  was  afterwards  his  chancel- 
lor, and  lafl  of  all  difcarded  by  him,  wrote  a 
full  and  pretty  fiiithful  hiftory  of  the  civil  wars 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  But  as  he  is  thought 
to  adhere  too  much  to  the  royal  party,  it  will 
be  neceffary  for  the  reader  to  compare  his  ac- 
count of  things  with  thofe  of  Whitlocke  and 
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Ludlow,  who  were  of  the  oppofite  party ; 
of  whom  the  one  was  a  zealous  prefbyterian 
and  the  other  an  independent  j  and  who,  on 
account  of  the  rank  and  employments  they 
bore  under  the  commonwealth,  had  no  lefs 
advantage  than  Clarendon  of  being  well  in- 
formed of  what  they  wrote.  Clarendon  is  the 
firft  Englifhman  who  feems  to  have  attempted 
to  write  hiftory  w^ith  any  degree  of  dignity  ; 
and  confidering  how  bad  a  tafte  for  compofi- 
tion  prevailed  at  this  time,  his  fuccefs  was  con- 
iiderable.  But  the  length  of  his  periods,  and 
his  long  and  frequent  parenthefes  are  very 
tirefome. 

Few  writers  have  ever  had  a  better  oppor- 
tunity of  procuring  information  than  bifhop 
Burnet,  and  the  ht/Iory  he  has  left  us  of  hi's 
own  times  is  certainly  a  valuable  work.  But 
being  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  houfes  of 
Orange  and  Hanover,  he  is  charged  with  great 
partiality,  and  perhaps  not  vv^holly  without 
reafon,  by  the  party  whofe  principles  he  op- 
pofed. 

Of  all  the  general  hiftories  of  our  nation 
till  the  revolution  none  are  fo  full,  and  fo  im- 
partial, as  that  written  by  Rapin^  a  French- 
man, who  came  over  with  king  William  from 
Holland,  and  after  having  ferved  under  him 
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in  Ireland,  and  travelled  as  tutor  to  feme  of 
our  Engliih  nobility,  retired  again  to  Holland, 
where  he  fpent  twenty  years  in  the  compo- 
fition  of  .this  excellent  hiftory.  If  this  writer 
be  thought  tedious  in  fome  parts  of  his  work, 
it  is  owing  to  his  extreme  care  to  omit  no  cir- 
cumftance  of  any  important  tranfadion,  and 
to  his  fidelity  in  keeping  clofe  to  his  authori- 
ties. The  notes  of  Tindal,  who  tranllated  this 
work,  are  an  ufeful  fupplement  to  it,  and  a 
corre6lion  of  it  in  feveral  places.  The  fame 
author  has  written  a  continuation  of  Rapin  to 
the  reign  of  George  II. 

A  more  entertaining  hiftory  of  the  fame 
period,  and  much  fuperior  in  point  of  com- 
pofition,  is  that  of  Mr.  Hume,  For  a  judi- 
cious choice  of  materials,  and  a  happy  difpo- 
lition  of  them,  together  with  perfpicuity  of 
ftyle  in  recording  them,  this  waiter  was  hard- 
ly ever  exceeded  ;  efpecially  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  work,  which  is  by  far  the  moft  elabo- 
rate. The  earlier  part  of  his  hiftory  is  too 
fuperficial.  He  has  endeavoured  to  trace  the 
progrefs  of  our  conftitution,  and  has  defcend- 
ed  more  into  the  internal  ftate  of  the  nation, 
in  exhibiting  a  view  of  the  manners  and  fen- 
timents  of  each  age,  the  ftate  of  property  and 
perfonal  fecurity,  with  the  improvements  in 

the 
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the  conveniences  of  life,  than  mofl  other 
writers  j  but  he  has  reprefented  the  ancient 
government  as  much  more  arbitrary  than  it 
really  was,  as  will  appear  by  the  much  more 
accurate  accounts  of  Dr.  Sullivan,  and  efpe- 
cially  Mr.  Millar,  whofe  work  on  the  Eng- 
lifh  conftitution  I  cannot  too  ftrongly  recom- 
mend. Some  great  faults  in  Mr.  Hume's  hif- 
tory  were  well  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Tow^ers. 
Mr.  Hume  is  alfo  thought  by  many  to  have 
given  too  favourable  an  idea  of  the  charaders 
of  our  princes  of  the  Stewart  family,  by  omit- 
ting to  mention  thofe  particulars  in  their  con- 
dud  which  have  been  moil  objeded  to  j  and 
it  was  probably  with  a  view  to  exculpate  them, 
that  he  has  taken  fo  much  pains  to  give  the 
colour  that  he  has  done  to  the  preceding  pe- 
riods of  our  hiftory.  A  good  antidote  to  what 
is  unfavourable  to  liberty  in  Mr.  Hume  will 
be  found  in  the  very  mafterly  hifiory  of  Mrs. 
Macaulay.  Though  the  flyle  of  Mr.  Hume  is, 
upon  the  whole,  excellent,  yet  he  has  departed 
more  than  any  other  writer  of  the  prefent  age 
from  the  true  Englifh  idiom,  and  leaned  more 
to  that  of  the  French.* 

*  This  I  pointed  out  in  the  Notes  and  obftrvations,  fub- 
joined  to  my  Englijh  Grammar.  To  a  common  triend,  Dr, 
Frankhn,  he  acknowledged  the  juflnefs  of  my  remarks,  and 
promifed  to  correal  his  Ityle  in  future  editions  of  his  work  ; 
and  I  beU«v€  he  has  in  a  great  raeafure  doae  it, 
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Dr.  Robertfon's  hlftory  of  Scotland  throws 
great  light  upon  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
and  in  point  of  compofition  is  not  inferior  to 
Hume. 

I  would  particularly  recommend  to  the  reader 
of  Englifti  hiftory  that  written  by  Dr.  Henry^ 
who  digefts  it  under  certain  heads,  as  religion^ 
cofnmerce^  arts^  &c.  in  each  reign.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  he  has  given  more  attention  to 
each  of  thefe  fubjeds  than  has  been  done  by 
the  generality  of  Englifh  hiflorians.  His  hif^ 
tory  comes  down  to  the  acceffion  of  Edward  VI. 

A  valuable  treafure  of  materials  for  the  con- 
ftitutional  hiftory  of  England  is  contained  in 
the  parliamentary  hijiory  lately  publifhed,  and 
in  th-c  journals  and  debates  in  the  houfe  of 
Commons  by  various  hands,  among  which 
thofe  taken  by  Mr.  Grey  are  the  mofl  valua- 
ble ;  relating  to  the  times  before  and  after  the 
important  period  of  the  revolution. 

It  is  in  fuch  large  works  as  thefe,  and  the 
letters  and  journals  of  eminent  men,  who  had 
a  confiderable  fliare  in  the  tranfadions  of  their 
times,  as  thofe  of  Melville,  Henry  lord  Cla- 
rendon, and  others,  that  we  are  tranfported 
as  it  were  into  thofe  paft  times.  Thefe  give 
us  an  infight  into  the  manners  and  turn  of 
thinking,  which  prevailed  in  them,  and  bring 
us  intimately  acquainted  with  the  perfons  who 
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made  the  greateft  figure  in  them.  Hereby  we 
are  enabled  to  enter  into  their  fentiments  and 
views,  and  have  a  clear  idea  of  their  peculiar 
charader,  temper,  and  manner.  In  fuch  works 
as  thefe  the  men  themfelves  are  feen  ading 
and  fpeakingj  whereas  in  general  hiftory  wc 
are,  at  bell:,  only  told  how  they  fpoke  and 
aded,  which  is  a  thing  very  different  from  the 
former.  Of  fuch  books  as  thefe  there  has 
been  no  want  iince  the  introdudion  of  print- 
ing into  England,  particularly  from  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  fo  that  a  very  fatisfadory  idea 
of  our  hiftory  from  that  time  may  be  had  by 
any  perfon  who  will  take  the  requifite  pains 
fox  it. 

LECTURE    XXVIII. 

Hijlorics  of  particular  Lives  and  Reigns,  Of 
Pt^ilUam  the  Conqueror  by  PFilliam  of  PoiCliers,, 
Of  Edward  II.  by  Thomas  de  la  More.  Of  Hen- 
ry V.  by  Titus  Livius.  Of  Edward  IV.  by  Had- 
dington. Of  Edward  V.  by  Sir  Thomas  More^ 
Of  Henry  VII.  by  Sir  Francis  Bacon.  Of  Hen- 
ry VIII.  by  Lord  Herbert  ofCherbury,  Edward 
Vlth's  own  Diary.  Of  Elizabeth  by  Camden^ 
Lives  written  by  Harris  and  others. 

To   the  former  writers  of  general  hiflory^  or 
@f  the  hiftory  of  their  own  times,  we  fhall 
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find  our  account  in  adding  thofe  who  have 
confined  themfelves  to  the  hiftory  of  particu- 
lar monarchs ;  fince  from  thefe,  if  not  mani- 
feflly  under  fome  prejudices,  we  may  expe6l 
the  fullefl:  and  moft  fatisfadory  accounts.  I 
ihall  therefore  fubjoin  a  brief  account  of  the 
moft  valuable  writers  of  this  clafs. 

The  hfe  of  William  the  Conqueror  was 
written  by  TVilHam  of  Poitiers.  Though  he 
was  a  foreigner,  and  under  fome  obligations 
to  the  king,  he  has  acquitted  himfelf  with 
great  impartiality.  There  is  alfo  a  fhort  ano- 
nymous hiftory  of  his  reign  publifhed  by  Silas 
Taylor  at  the  end  of  his  treatife  of  Gavel- 
kind. This  writer  lived  in  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry I.  fo  that  he  might  be  fufiiciently  informed 
of  the  truth  of  all  that  he  relates.  But  fir 
William  Temple  has  given  us  the  moft  excel- 
lent and  judicious  account  of  this  king's  reign 
and  policy. 

King  Stephen's  memoirs  were  colleded  by 
Richard  Prior  of  Hexham,  and  are  prmted 
among  the  decern  fcriplores. 

The  hiftory  of  Henry  II.  has  of  late  been 
very  elaborately  written  by  lord  Littleton. 

The  expedition  of  Richard  I.  into  the  Holy 
Land  was  celebrated  by  Jofeph  Ijcanus^  in  a 
poem  intitled  Antiocheis.    It  is  in  heroic  verfe, 
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and  in  a  ftyle  much  fuperior  to  what  might 
be  expeded  from  his  age.  This  author  was 
one  who  accompanied  his  hero  into  the  Holy 
Land. 

The  Hfe  of  Edward  IL  was  accurately  writ- 
ten byy?r  Thomas  De  la  More^  who  was  knighted 
by  Edward  I.  was  counfellor  of  Edward  II. 
and  lived  to  the  beginning  of  the  more  prof- 
perous  reign  of  Edward  III.  It  was  firft  tranf- 
lated  from  French  into  Latin  by  Walter  Ba- 
ker, a  canon  of  Ofney,  near  Oxford,  and  has 
frequently  been  publiflied  in  Engiifh.  Sir 
Henry  Gary  has  alfo  written  the  hiftory  of  this 
unfortunate  prince,  with  political  obfervations 
on  him,  and  his  unhappy  favourites  Gavefton 
and  Spencer. 

The  life  of  Henry  V.  was  written  at  large 
by  one  who  called  himfelf  Titus  Livius^  and 
under  that  name  dedicated  it  to  Henry  VI. 
We  have  two  good  copies  of  this  work,  one 
in  fir  John  Cotton's  library,  the  other  in  that 
of  Bennet  College. 

The  life  of  Edward  IV.  has  been  wTitten 
by  Mr.  Haddington^  as  wxll  as  could  be  ex- 
pedied  from  one  who  lived  at  fo  great  a  dif- 
tance  from  him. 

The  fliort  and  lamentable  hiflory  of  Ed- 
ward V.  was   largely  and  elegantly  defcribed 
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by  the  famous  Jir  Thomas  More^  lord  chancel- 
lor of  England,  who  alfo  began,  but  did  not 
iinifh,  the  hiftory  of  Richard  III. 

The  hiftory  of  Henry  Vll.  has  been  written 
in  an  excellent  manner  by  fir  Francis  Bacon. 
He  has  entered  as  it  were  into  all  his  councils, 
has  largely  defcribed  every  thing  of  import- 
ance, and  dwelt  upon  nothing  trivial. 

The  hiftory  of  Henry  VIII.  has  been  writ- 
ten by  Edward  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury, 
with  almofl  as  much  reputation  as  lord  chan- 
cellor Bacon  gained  by  that  of  Plenry  VII. 
This  author,  however,  has  dwelt  chiefly  on 
affairs  of  war  and  policy,  and  has  not  entered 
far  into  the  ecclefiaflical  hiflory  of  that  reign, 
which  is  neverthelefs  the  mofl  important  and 
interefling. 

The  mod  confiderable  tran factions  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  are  well  regiftered  by  the 
young  king  himfelf,  in  the  diary  written  by 
his  own  hand,  which  is  ftill  preferved  in  the 
Cotton  library,  from  which  bifhop  Burnet 
tranfcribed  and  publifhed  it. 

The  long  and  profperous  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth  was  written  by  Mr.  Camden,  by 
the  fpecial  direction  and  command  of  lord 
Cecil.  It  has  gone  through  feveral  editions, 
and  in  feveral  languages,  though  it  is   pity, 

Nicholfon 
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Nicholfon  fays,  it  Ihould  be  read  in  any  other 
than  its  author's  pohte  original  Latin.  The 
fame  reign  has  likev/ife  been  written  lately 
by  Mr.  Birch. 

The  hiftory  of  the  laft  century  has  been 
very  much  illuftrated  by  feveral  fmgle  lives 
lately  publifhed,  particularly  thofe  of  James  I. 
Charles  I.  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  by  Mr.  Harris, 
in  the  way  of  text  arid  notes ^  after  the  man- 
ner of  Bayle*. 


*  As  hiftories  of  particular  reigns  and  lives  are  continually 
multiplying,  I  leave  this  lefture  a  Ihort  one,  to  give  room  fof 
an  account  of  them. 
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Light  thrown  upon  the  Civil  Hiftoty  of  England  hy 
the  ecclejiaflical  IVriters .  0  cleric  us  Vita  lis  ^'^^c^ 
Biirnefs  Hijlory  of  the  Reformation,  Cranmer^s 
Memorials  piibli/Iied  by  Strype,  An  Acquaint- 
ance with  the  old  Englifli  Law-hooks  ujeful  ta 
an  EngUPi  Hiftorian.  Coufiwmier  de  Normandy , 
Glanville.  B ration,  Fleta.  Henfrhcmi^  Honi's  Mir- 
roir  de  'Jujiice^  Breton^  Nova  Narrationes^  For- 
tefcus  de  Laudibus   Legum  Anglic,    Statham^s 

Abridgiv.ent 
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^hridgmcnt  of  Reports ^  Littleton  and  Coke ^  Doc- 
tor and  Student^  Fitzherhert  de  Natura  Bre- 
vium.  Tear  Books ^  Reports ^  '&c,  JVood^s  In' 
Jlitute, 

In  order  to  obtain  a  complete  knowledge 
of  the  political  affairs  of  this  nation,  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  attend  to  the  Ecclefiajlical  Hi/fory 
of  itj  particularly  as  before  and  during  the 
reformation,  the  affairs  of  the  church  and  ftate 
were  fo  intimately  united,  that  no  writer  can 
give  a  complete  idea  of  either  of  them  fepa- 
rately.  Even  thofe  writers  who  confined 
themfelves  the  moft  to  ecclefiaflical  matters 
never  fail  to  introduce  a  good  deal  of  political 
hiftory.  Thus  Odericus  Vitalis,  who  wrote 
thirteen  books  of  church  hillory,  in  his  firft 
and  fecond  books  treats  pretty  largely  of  the 
military  actions  of  the  Normans,  in  France, 
England,  and  Apulia,  to  the  year  1 141,  about 
which  time  he  lived. 

Of  ccclcfiaftical  hiftorians  there  has  been 
no  failure  lince  the  firft  introdudion  of  chrif- 
tianity  into  this  ifland,  quite  down  to  the  re- 
formation. Of  thefe  fome  have  written  gene- 
ral  eccleiiaftical  hiftory,  others  the  particular 
hiflories  of  certain  biflioprics  and  bifhops,  of 
particular  orders  of  monks  and  faints  j  but  for 

thcfe 
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thefe  I  refer  you  to  Nlcholfon,  who  has  treat- 
ed very  largely  of  all  the  mod  confiderable  of 
them ;  it  not  being  my  bufmefs  to  take  no- . 
tice  of  church  hiftory,  any  farther  than  it  is 
neceffarily  conneded  with  civil.  In  this  view, 
however,  I  muft  not  fail  to  mention  Biirnefs 
Hijlory  of  the  Refor?natwn.  For  never  were 
the  affairs  of  church  and  ftate  {o  intimately 
conneded  as  during  that  period.  This  hif- 
torian  gives  us  a  particular  account  of  all  the 
affairs  of  the  reformation,  from  its  firft  be- 
ginning in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  till  it  was 
finally  fettled  and  completed  by  queen  Eliza- 
beth in  the  year  1559.  The  colledion  of  re- 
cords which  he  gives  in  the  conclufion  of  each 
volume  fupplies  good  vouchers  of  the  truth 
of  all  he  advances  in  the  body  of  his  hifiory, 
and  are  much  more  perfed  than  could  rea- 
fonably  be  expeded,  after  the  pains  taken  in 
queen  Mary's  time  to  fupprefs  every  thing 
that  carried  the  marks  of  the  reformation 
upon  it. 

The  Memorials  of  Archbifop  Cranmer  have 
been  publifhed  by  Strype,  who  has  adhered 
to  Burnet's  method,  giving  his  own  hiftorical 
account  in  three  books ;  the  firft  of  which 
ends  at  the  death  of  Henry  VIIJ.  the  fecond 
at  the  death  of  Edv/ard  VI.   and  the  third  at 

that 
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that  of  Cranmer  himfelf.  In  the  conclufion 
there  is  a  good  collecflion  of  records,  among 
which  are  fcveral  authentic  letters,  and  other 
papers  of  value  then  firft  made  pubHc.  A 
work  of  more  general  utility  and  curiofity 
is  another  by  the  fame  writer,  entitled,  Ec^ 
clefiajlical  Memorials  relating  chiejiy  to  reli- 
gion and  the  reformation,  &c.  under  king  Henry 
Fill.  Edward  VL  and  queen  Mary,  in  three 
volumes  folio. 

Of  all  the  books  not  diredly  hiflorical,  none 
are  of  fuch  immediate  ufe,  for  the  moft  valua- 
ble purpofes  of  hiftory,  as  Law  Books.  In 
thefe  we  may  trace  both  the  greater  and  more 
minute  changes  in  the  internal  conftitution  of 
the  nation,  with  innumerable  other  important 
articles  of  which  general  hiftorians  take  but 
little  notice.  I  fliall  therefore  give  a  brief  ac- 
count of  all  our  moft  ancient  law  books,  near- 
ly in  the  order  in  which  they  were  written. 

The  flrft  book  of  laws  which  draws  our 
attention  is  that  which  is  entitled  Coujlumier 
de  Norniandy,  and  would  do  much  more  fo,  if 
it  were,  as  forae  have  imagined,  an  ancient 
formulary  drawn  up  by  the  .firft  princes  of 
that  country,  and  brought  in  hither  by  the 
conqueror.  But  though  it  contains  many  par- 
ticulars which  prove  it  not  to  be  of  fo  great 

antiquity. 
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antiquity,  it  would  fiiU  be  of  confiderable  va- 
lue, if  it  were  compiled,  as  the  author  himfelf 
hints,  forty  years  after  the  acceffion  of  king 
Richard.  There  are  in  it  many  of  the  laws 
of  Edward  the  Confeffor,  and  other  Saxon 
kings,  but  mixed  with  Norman  cuftoms  that 
are  no  way  related  to  them.  Though  a  great 
part  of  this  compilation  is  very  ancient,  feve- 
ral  paragraphs  are  tranflated  almoft  verbatim 
out  of  Glanville ;  yet  fome  of  his  courts  of 
juftice,  original  writs,  &c.  are  not  fo  much  as 
named  in  it. 

The  next  author  is  Raimlph  de  Glanville, 
who  was  chief  juftice  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.  The  book  that  now  bears  his  name 
(though  there  have  been  fome  difputes  about 
the  author  of  it)  was  firft  publifhed  by  the 
perfuafion  and  procurement  of  Sir  William 
Stamford,  and  has  fince  had  feveral  editions. 
Its  title  is  TraBatus  de  Legilms  et  Confuetudi^ 
nibus  Regni  Anglic^,  &V.  Jt  is  divided  into 
fourteen  books,  each  of  which  relates  to  a  dif- 
tind  divifion  of  the  law,  as  it  flood  in  his 
time;  and  in  all  thefe  he  gives  the  forms  of 
fuch  writs  as  were  then,  and  are  moftly  ftiU 
in  ufe,  upon  all  the  feveral  occafions  that  are 
treated  of. 

John  Brai5ion,  the  author  of  a  treatife  which 

goes 
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goes  by  his  name,  was  judge  itinerant  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  and  the 
beginning  of  Edward  I.  This  truly  venerable 
code  of  our  ancient  common  law  confifts  of 
five  books,  which  begin  with  the  feveral  legal 
ways  of  procuring  property,  and  proceed  to 
thofe  of  the  jufl:  maintaining  or  recovering 
it.  This  method  is  very  conformable  to  that 
of  the  emperor  Juftinian,  whofe  laws  are  alfo 
fometimes  quoted  as  familiarly  as  if  they  were 
part  of  the  known  common  law  of  this  king- 
dom. On  every  head  this  author  interfperfes 
a  rcgifter  of  proper  writs,  and  reports  of  ad- 
judged cafes  in  both  benches,  as  alfo  of  fuch 
as  had  been  tried  before  the  judges  in  eyre, 
aiTize,  &c. 

The  author  of  that  methodical  and  learned 
treatife  which  bears  the  name  of  Fkta^  wrote 
in  the  reign  of  one  of  the  Edwards,  moft  pro- 
bably the  fecond  or  third.  In  his  firfl  book 
he  infifts  chiefly  upon  the  pleas  of  the  crown, 
in  the  fecond  he  gives  a  moft  full  and  curious 
account  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  king's  houfe- 
hold,  with  many  other  particulars  that  greatly 
illuftrate  the  hiftory  of  thofe  times  j  and  in 
the  four  following  he  fhows  the  pradice  of 
our  courts  of  judicature,  the  forms  of  writs, 
explication  of  law  terms,  &c.     He  fometimes 

tranfcribes 
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tranfcribes  the  very  words  of  Bra^lon,  and 
fometimes  has  the  fame  things  that  we  find 
in  one  of  Bradon's  epitomizers,  Gilbert  de 
Thornton. 

The  laft  mentioned  writer  modelled  his  ab- 
ftra6l  of  the  common  law  as  he  thought  would 
be  mod  ufeful  in  explaining  ads  of  parlia- 
ment. He  frequently  quits  Bradon's  method, 
and  makes  ufe  of  one  which  looks  more 
con  fu  fed. 

Sir  Ralph  de  Hengham  was  chief  juftice  of 
the  king's  bench  and  of  the  common  pleas  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  His  Summas  have  al- 
ways paft  under  the  titles  of  Hingham  magna, 
and  parva^  and  have  both  the  fame  common 
fubjed,  treating  of  the  ancient  and  now  ob- 
folete  forms  of  pleading  in  effoms  and  defaults. 
They  were  long  fince  tranflated  into  Englifh ; 
but  that  being  done  in  the  language  of  Ed- 
ward ll.'s  or  Ill.'stime,  it  was  thought  moft 
advifable  to  print  them  in  their  original  La- 
tin. This  was  done  by  Mr.  Selden,  who  pub- 
lifhed  them  vvith  Fortefcue,  adding  a  few  notes 
of  his  own  in  Englilli. 

Befides  thefe,  there  were  many  more  trea- 
tifes  on  matters  6f  law,  written  in  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  wherein  the  pradice  of  the  bar  be- 
gan firft  to  flourifh  ;  but  not  being  much  condu- 
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cive  to  the  purpofe  of  hiflory,  the  mention  of 
them  is  omitted  in  this  place. 

Andrew  Horn,  the  author  of  the  Mirroir  de 
Jufltce^  lived  in  the  reign  of  Edward  11.  His 
defign  was  to  give  the  judges  of  his  time  a 
view  of  what  they  fhould  have  been,  and  what 
they  were.  He  frequently  quotes  the  rolls  of 
the  Saxon  times,  and  even  their  wt:[y  year  books, 
which  are  now  vanifhed  j  which  Ihows  that 
we  have  loft  many  of  our  beft  helps  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  hifiory  of  thofe  ages.  He 
pretends  to  have  perufed  all  the  laws  of  this 
ifland  ever  fince  the  reign  of  king  Arthur. 
The  Englifh  edition  differs  very  much  from 
the  French,  and  yet  the  tranllator  pretends 
that  he  kept  clofe  to  the  words  and  meaning 
of  his  author. 

That  excellent  French  manual  of  our  laws 
which  bears  the  name  of  Briton^  Mr.  Nichol- 
fon  thinks  was  written  by  that  John  Breton, 
whom  we  find  one  of  the  king's  juftices  to- 
gether with  Ralph  and  Roger  de  Hengham, 
in  the  firft  year  of  Edward  II.  Wingate's 
edition  is  juilly  commended  for  the  care  and 
judgment  of  the  publiiher  ^  fuch  various  read- 
ings being  added  iii  the  appendix  as  ferve  very 
much  to  fupply  the  defers  of  the  former  im- 
preflion.  The  language  is  the  true  old  French 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  as  appears  from  the 

authentic 
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authentic  inftruments  of  thofe  days,  and  dif- 
fers confiderably  from  that  of  Littleton  in  the 
fifteenth.  The  whole  book  runs  in  tha  name 
and  ftyle  of  the  king  himfelf,  as  a  fummary 
of  all  the  laws  then  in  force  within  the  king- 
dom of  England  and  dominion  of  Ireland. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  art  of  plead- 
ing was  brought  to  its  perfedion  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  when  the  little  manual  of  en- 
tries which  bears  the  name  of  Novce  Narra- 
tiones  was  firft  colleded  and  publifhed.  It 
gives  us  fuch  forms  of  courts,  declarations,  de- 
fenfors,  pleas,  &c.  as  were  then  in  ufe.  To 
which  are  added  the  articidi  ad  novas  narra^ 
tiones^  being  a  commentary  or  fome  fhort  rules 
UDon  them.  But  all  thefc  are  few  and  defec- 
tive  in  comparifon  with  what  we  have  in  thofe 
books  of  entries  which  are  the  works  of  later 
times,  the  chief  whereof  are  thofe  by  TVil- 
liam-  Rajial,  Jir  Edward  Coke^  and  Jtr  Humphry 
Winch.  "^ 

Sir  John  Fortefcue  was  chief  juftice  of  the 
king's  bench  during  half  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
In  his  book,  which  is  entitled  De  Laudibiis 
Legum  A?7gl'£e^  and  which  is  written  by  way 
of  dialogue  between  the  prince  and  himfelf,  he 
proves  that  all  kings  are  under  obligation  to  be 
converfant  with  the  laws  of  their  own  realms  j 

3  2  that 
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that  our  laws  are  not  alterable  at  the  fole  will 
of  our  monarchs  5  that  our  conftitution,  or 
commen  law  is  the  moft  reafonabie,  as  well  as 
the  moft  ancient  in  Europe,  and  more  equi- 
table in  many  things,  in  which  he  inftances, 
than  even  the  civil  law,  or  the  laws  of  neigh- 
bouring nations,  and  that  our  kings  are  greater 
and  more  potent  in  the  liberties  and  properties 
of  their  own  people,  than  arbitrary  tyrants  in 
the  valTalage  of  their  flaves.  This  book  was 
firft  tranflated  and  publifhed,  together  with 
its  Engliih  verfion,  by  R.  Mulcafter,  and  was 
afterwards  revifed  and  improved  with  a  few 
curfory  notes  by  Mr.  Selden. 

Nicholas  Statham,  one  of  the  barons  of  the 
exchequer  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  was  the 
firfl:  w^ho  reduced  the  larger  arguments  and 
tedious  reports  of  the  year  books  into  a  fhort 
fyftem  under  proper  heads  and  common  places, 
v/hich  he  did  as  low  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
His  example  has  been  followed  by  many  other 
perfons. 

Sir  Thomas  Littleton  was  one  of  the  juf- 
tices  of  common  pleas  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV.  His  Book  of  Tenures  is  ftudied  by  every 
perfon  who  pretends  to  any  acquaintance  with 
the  municipal  law  of  this  kingdom,  and  has 
been  more  frequently  printed  than  any  other 
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law  book  whatever ;  though  many  particulars 
of  his  common  law  are  altered  by  ads  of  par- 
liament, and  others  are  difufed  and  grown 
obfolete.  Sir  Edward  Coke  fays  that  this  is 
the  moft  perfed  and  abfolute  work  that  ever 
was  written  in  any  human  fcience.  The  firft 
volume  of  Cokes  Injiitiites  is  only  a  tranilation 
and  comment  upon  this  book.  Sir  Edward's 
Complete  Copyholder^  may  alfo  be  read  as  a  fe- 
cond  commentary  on  Littleton's  tenures ;  and 
together  with  thefe,  it  will  be  highly  conve- 
nient to  perufe  fir  Henry  Spelman's  treatife 
on  the  original  growth,  propagation,  and  con- 
dition of  lands  and  tenures  by  knight's  fervice 
in  England. 

The  dialogue  In  two  parts,  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  DoHor  and  Student^  was  writ- 
ten by  one  Chriflopher  St.  Germain,  barrifter 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  who  died  in  the  year 
1540.  The  defign  of  the  book  was  to  en- 
quire into  the  grounds  and  reafons  of  the  com- 
mon law  of  England,  and  to  fhow  how  con- 
fiftent  every  one  of  its  precepts  is  with  right 
reafon  and  a  goo3  confcience. 

Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert  was  one  of  the 
juftices  of  the  common  pleas  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  was  author  of  the  New  Na- 
tura  Brcevium^  which  was  carefully  reviewed 
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by  William  Raftal,  who  added  a  table  and 
fome  other  proper  ornaments  to  what  its  ex- 
cellent author  feems  to  have  left  unfinifhed. 

There  were  ten  volumes  of  the  year  books 
printed  by  fubfcription  in  the  year  1679. 
Thefe  began  w4th  the  reign  of  Edward  HI. 
and  ended  wnth  that  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  To  thcfe  were  afterwards  added  the 
cafes  adjudged  in  the  time  of  Edward  II.  col- 
leded  by  ferjeant  Mainard,  out  of  feveral  an- 
cient manufcripts* 

Anciently  judgments    at   the  common  law 
w^ere  recorded  uith  the  reafons  and  caufes  of 
fuch  judgments,   and  the  cuftom   was  conti- 
nued during   the   whole   reign   of  Edward  I. 
and  a  great  part  of  that  of  Edward  II,     But 
this  cuftom  ceafed  in  Edward  Ili.'s  time,  when 
caufes   vvcre   numerous,    and   the    practice  of 
the  law   was  brought   to  its   full   perfedion. 
Hence  arofs  the  trouble  of  thofe   reporters  of 
cafes^  who  from   the  beginning  of  that  rei^n 
have  fupplied  the  defects  of  the  records,  and 
not  only  afford  us,  as  thefe  do,   the  final  de- 
termination of  the  judges  in  each  cafe,  but 
alfo  tlie   intermediate  reafonings  and  debate 
on  which  fuch  judgment  was  founded.     The 
authors  of  thefe  reports   are  very  numerous, 
and  are  daily  increaling. 

The 
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The  preceding  writers  are  necelTary  to  be 
ftudied  by  a  perfon  who  would  enter  minutely 
into  the  ftate  of  the  kingdom  with  refped  to 
thofe  things  to  which  they  relate ;  but  a  per- 
fon may  underftand  our  general  hiftorians  very 
well  if  he  be  mafter  of  Blackftone's  Commri- 
laries^  for  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  law,  Sulli- 
van's Ledures,  and  Dalrymple  on  feudal  pro- 
perty,   together  with    fome   of  lord   Karnes's 
law  trads,  for  the  ancient  fiate  of  it,  and  the 
capital  changes  it  has  undergone  to  the  pre- 
fent time.     Jacob's   Law  Didionary  is   like- 
wife  a  very  ufeful  book  to  be  confulted  occa- 
fionally,  in  reading  a  courfe  of  Englilli  hiftory  ; 
as  alfo  Brady's  Gioffary,   fubjoined  to  his  In- 
trodudion  to  the  old   Englifl:i  Hiftory.     But 
without  fome  knowledge  of  the  EngH/h   law, 
it  can  be  but  a  very  lame  and  imperfed  idea 
that  any  perfon  can  get  of  the  Engliih  hiftory. 
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LECTURE     XXX. 

Of  the  Engli/h  Records,  Royal  Proclamations'  Dif- 
patches  and  InftruClions  for  Foreign  Minijiers, 
Leagues^  Treaties^  Memorials^  ^c,  "where  to  be 
found.  Records  of  the  Old  Court  of  Chivalry, 
Agard's  Colledions .  Cotton* s  Library.  Records 
of  Foreign  States,  Rymer^s  Fotdera.  'The 
Green  Cloth,  ACis  of  Parliament-.  Rafales  Col- 
ledion.  Prynne^s  Abridgment^  and  others.  Jour- 
nals of  both  Houfes,  Summons  of  the  Nobility 
in  Dugdale.  Records  in  the  Courts  of  tVejlmin- 
fter,     Dijpojition  of  the  Records  in  the  Tower, 

From  books  and  writings  which  have  been 
pubHflied,  1  proceed  to  give  fome  account  of 
the  various  kinds  of  records  which  our  coun- 
try affords,  and  which  a  dihgent  hiftorian 
may  greatly  avail  himfelf  of.  Of  thefe  re- 
cords, fome  or  other  are  daily  publifhed,  but 
many  are  of  fuch  a  nature  that  we  can  never 
exped  there  will  be  any  other  than  fingle  co- 
copies  of  them  extant;  or  at  moft  but  a  few 
copies  of  each.  Thefe  therefore  cannot  be  con- 
fulted  without  having  recourfe  to  the  places 
where  they  are  preferved,  of  which  I  fliall  give 
tlie  befl:  information  I  can  collet^  from  Ni- 
cholfon  and  other  writers. 

To  preferve  as  much  diftindnefs  as  poflible 

in. 
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in  this  account,  I  fliall  firfl  give  an  account 
of  thofe  records  which  are  preferved  within 
the  verge  of  the  King's  Court  and  Palace 
Royal ;  fecondly,  of  thofe  which  relate  to  the 
two  houfes  of  parliament ;  thirdly,  thofe  of 
the  courts  of  Weflminfter,  &c.;  and  laftly, 
thofe  of  an  ecclefiaftical  nature.  Articles  of 
lefs  note  will  be  introduced  occafionally, 
where  the  mention  of  them  will  appear  the 
moft  natural. 

The  fociety  of  antiquaries  projeded  by  fir 
Robert  Cotton,  Mr.  Camden,  and  others,  took 
particular  care  to  make  it  one  of  the  rules 
and  flatutes  of  their  community,  that  all  the 
proclamations  of  our  kings  and  queens  fhould 
be  preferved  in  their  library.  Thefe  are  the 
more  valuable,  becaufe  general  hiflorians,  al- 
though they  take  notice  of  what  is  command- 
ed or  prohibited  by  royal  authority,  feldom 
give  us  the  reafons  of  fuch  public  edids, 
which  are  always  expreffed  in  the  inftrument 
itfelf,  and  are  much  more  valuable  than  it,  as 
they  often  contain  a  good  part  of  the  hiftory 
of  the  times. 

Charters,  and  letters  patent,  making  grants 
of  privi'eges,  offices,  and  penfions,  are  at  this 
day  enrolled  in  chancery ;  but  as  they  for- 
merly took  their  rife  at  the  King's  Court  of 

Reiidence, 
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Refidence,  they  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
paper  office. 

To  diftinguifli  thofe  that  are  truly  ancient 
and  genuine  from  fuch  as  are  counterfeit,  it 
will  be  requilite  to  be  perfe^lly  well  Ikilled  in 
the  feveral  changes  that  have  been  made  in 
the  kings'  feals  and  titles,  of  which  Nicholfon 
gives  a  particular  account.  For  ancient  and 
modern  precedents  of  charaders  confult  Shep- 
herd's treatife  of  corporations,  fraternities,  and 
gilds, 

Occaiional  proclamations  with  all  difpatches 
and  infirudions  for  foreign  miniilers,  letters 
of  intelligence,  and  other  public  papers  which 
are  communicated  to  the  two  fecretaries  of 
ftate,  are  tranfmitted  to  the  p^per  office,  where- 
in they  are  all  difpofed  by  way  of  library,  in  a 
place  of  good  fecurity  and  convenience  within 
the  King's  Palace  at  Whitehall  There  are 
likewife  the  credentials  of  ambaffadors,  the 
letters  of  foreign  princes  and  ftates,  leagues, 
treaties,  memorials,  &c.  Of  what  great  ufe 
to  any  hiilorian  a  free  acccfs  to  this  treafure 
may  be,  appears  from  Burnet's  hiftory  of  the 
reformation.  Befides  thefe  airiftances,  the 
inquifitive  hiftorian  will  here  find  a  great  va- 
riety of  papers  relating  to  the  decrees  and 
tranfiCtions  of  feveral  of  our  ancient  as  well 

as  modern  palace  courts. 
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The  court  of  chivalry  has  been  long  difconti- 
mied,  but  fome  of  its   records   that  relate  to 
the  proceedings  in  the  Marrtialfea  are  ftill  in 
the  Paper-office.      There  is  however  little  in 
them  to  an  hiftorian's  purpofe.     What  is  moft 
confiderable   in   this  rich  treafure  is  the  vail 
collection   we  here  meet  with  of  memorials, 
inftruCtions,  plenipotentiary    powers,   granted 
in  feveral  reigns  and  on  feveral  occaiions  to 
our  ambalTadors  and  envoys,  or  papers  of  the 
like  kind  prefented  by  the  minifters  of  foreign 
princes  and  flates  rcfiding  in  England.     That 
great  light  in   hiftory  may  be  had   from  thefe 
is  evident  from  Diggs's  complete  Amha[jador^  the 
hiiiory  of  fir  Thomas  Randolf's  embaify  to  the 
emperor  of  RuHia,  and  many  other  works. 

In    the   Receipt-office    in    the    Exchequer 
there  is  a  fliort  colledion  of  all  leagues,  treaties 
of  peace,  intercourfes  and  marriages  with  fo- 
reign nations,  compiled  by  the  induftrious  an- 
tiquary Agard  \  but  this  falls  infinitely   Oiort 
of  that  immenfe  ftore  which  fir  John  Cotton's 
library  will  afford  of  thefe  matters.     We  have 
there  no  lefs  than  forty-three  volumes  of  trea- 
ties betw^een  the  Englifh,  Scotch,  and  French, 
in  a  fair  and  regular   method,   befides  many 
more  of  the  like  kind  in  a  more  loofe  and  dif- 
perfed  condition. 

Nor 
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Nor  are  the  memoirs  of  our  own  ambaiTa- 
dors  only  of  great  ufe  to  an  Englifh  hiflorian  5 
thofe  of  our  neighbouring  nations  are  no  lefs 
foj  thofe  efpecially  with  which  this  kingdom, 
has  maintained  the  greateft  correfpondence  in 
treaties  of  peace   and   commerce;   as  France 
and   Holland,   from  which  countries  we  are 
often  obliged  to  fetch  our  information  in  fome 
articles,  concerning  which  our  own  hiflorians 
afford  us   no   fatisfadion.     The  like  may  be 
faid  of  Denmark,   Sweden,  &c.  whenever  we 
find  our  own  affairs  interwoven  with  thofe  of 
other  countries.     This  want  is   in   part   fup- 
plied  by  Fymcr'' s  Fader  a  ^  an   immenfe  work, 
undertaken  by  the  command,    and  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  queen  Anne.     It  contains  not  only 
finifhed  treaties,   but  letters  of  great  princes, 
and  their   chief  minifiers  of  ftate,  inflrudions 
to  ambaffadors,  and' other  ministers  refiding 
in    foreiH:n   courts,   P    ,al  bulls  of  all   kinds, 
conge  d'elires,  and  Oi  restitution  of  tempora- 
lities,  royal   mandates  to  the  clergy  for  com- 
memorative maffes,  fafts,  and  thankfgivings, 
&c.  fculptures  of  ancient  hands  and  feals,  and 
many  other  curious  pieces  of  antiquity. 

There  is  another  repofitory  of  court  records 
which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the 

gree?i 
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green  cloth.  In  this  office  are  not  only  preferv- 
ed  the  accounts  of  the  king's  honihold  ex- 
pences,  but  alfo  fuch  orders  as  have  from 
time  to  time  been  given  by  the  lord  fteward, 
chamberlain,  comptroller,  &c.  for  the  more 
regular  behaviour  of  the  inferior  fervants. 
There  likewife  (and  not  in  Chancery)  w^ere 
commonly  inrolled  all  letters  and  writings  con- 
cerning fuch  matters  of  ftate  as  were  not  fit 
to  be  made  public. 

A  colledion  of  the/^wj  before  MagnaCharta 
was  made  by  fir  Henry  Spelman,  and  is  now 
among  the  many  choice  manufcripts  in  the 
Bodleian  library. 

Ads  of  parliament  often  give  hints  of  the 
manners  and  cuftoms  which  prevailed  at  the 
time  of  their  being  fiiaded,  fo  that  many 
parts  of  our  hiflory  may  be  recovered  from 
them  5  efpecially  if  9ompared  with  the  writers 
either  in  divinity  or  m^^^ality  about  the  fame 
date.  Thus  the  ftatutt  gainrt  the  multipli- 
cation of  metals  fhows  the  attention  which 
was  given  to  chemical  experiments  in  order  to 
difcover  the  philofopher's  ftone  ;  and  Chau- 
cer's tale  of  the  cannon  yeomen  confirms  the 
fame  fa 61. 

The  putting  of  marginal  notes  to  the  fia- 
tutes   at    large   was  firfi   begun    by   William 

Raftal, 
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Raftal,  who  colleded  all  in  force  from  Magna 
Charta  to  the  fourth  year  of  Philip  and  Mary. 
Thefe  colledions  have  been  carried  on  by  dif- 
ferent hands  to  the  prefent  time.  But  fince 
thefe  coUedions  are  in  many  refpeds  deficient, 
the  diligent  hiftorian  will  be  obliged  to  have 
recourfe  to  the  original  records. 

Before  the  ufe  of  printing,  and  till  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.  the  ftatutes  were  all  engroffed 
on  parchment,  and  proclaimed  openly  in  every 
county  j  but  this  cuftorn  has  fince  been  dif- 
continued.  In  thefe  parliamentary  rolls  are 
many  decifions  of  difficult  points  in  law,  in 
which  we  have  not  only  the  final  refolution 
and  judgment  of  the  court,  but  alfo  the  reafons 
of  it. 

An  exad  abridgment  of  as  many  of  the  par- 
liamentary records  as  were  to  be  had  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  from  the  reign  of  Edward 
II.  to  that  of  Richard  III.  was  made  by  fir  Ro- 
bert Cotton,  and  publifhed  by  William  Prynne. 
There  is  a  fair  tranfcript  of  thofe  from  the  firfl 
of  Edward  III.  to  the  forty-third  of  queen 
Elizabeth  in  the  Cotton  library,  where  there 
are  alfo  two  volumes  of  indexes  to  the  Tower 
records. 

The  laft  fort  of  parliamentary  records  arc 
the  journals  of  the  lords  and  commons,  wherein 

every 
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every  vote  that  paiTes  is  carefully  regiftered  by 
the  clerks  of  the  feveral  houfes.  A  complete 
journal  of  the  tranfadions  of  both  houfes, 
from  the  firft  of  Henry  VIlI.  to  the  feventh 
of  Edward  VI.  v^as  drawn  up  by  Robert 
Boyer,  and  is  now  in  the  Cotton  library  ^  but 
the  fureft  fountain  is  that  of  the  original  re- 
cords themfelves  in  the  Tower  and  Parlia- 
ment-office. Thefe  journals  have  lately  been 
printed. 

Sir  William  Dugdale  has  given  us  a  perfed 
copy  of  all  the  fummonfes  of  the  nobility  to 
all  the  great  councils  and  parliaments  of  this 
realm,  from  the  forty-ninth  of  Henry  III.  to 
the  prefent  times,  wherein  w^e  likewife  find 
the  like  mandates  to  the  clergy  and  commons. 

The  records  of  the  king's  courts  at  Weft- 
minfter  are  firfl  depofited  in  the  chapel  at  the 
rolls,  and  as  that  grovv's  full  and  overftocked, 
they  are  removed  to  the  Tower  ;  w^here,  in 
two  feveral  apartments,  they  are  methodically 
arranged  according  to  their  various  kinds  and 
ufes.  In  Wakefield  Tower  are  the  enrolments 
of  leagues  and  treaties  with  foreign  princes, 
the  original  laws  as  they  paiTed  the  royal  af- 
fent,  authentic  memoirs  of  the  Englifh  achieve- 
ments in  France  and  other  nations,  forms  of 
homage  from  the  kings  of  Scotland,  the  eftab- 

liihment 
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lilliment  and  laws  of  Ireland,  liberties,  and  pri- 
vileges granted  to  cities,  corporations,  and  pri- 
vate fubjeds,  tenures  and  furveys  of  lands  iind 
manors,  infpeximufes  of  charters  and  deeds, 
made  before  and  foon  after  the  Norman  con- 
queft,  boundaries  of  all  the  forefls  in  Eng- 
land, &c.  In  fhort,  we  have  here,  according 
to  the  petition  of  the  commons  in  parliament, 
the  perpetual  evidence  of  every  man  s  rights  with- 
out which  no  ftory  of  the  nation  (to  ufe  Dr, 
Chamberlain's  words)  can  be  wTitten  or  proved. 
In  Julius  Casfar's  chapel  in  the  White  Tower 
there  is  another  vaft  colledion  of  records,  out 
of  which  the  indefatigable  William  Prynne 
coilecfied  his  four  large  volumes.  Anyof  theie 
may  be  feen  and  perufed  by  thofe  who  have 
occafion  to  confult  them,  there  being  a  perfon 
appointed  to  attend  for  that  purpofe,  eight 
hours  every  day  in  fummer,  and  fix  in  winter. 
In  the  records  of  the  court  of  King's-bench 
we  are  to  look  for  all  judgments  upon  noto- 
rious treafons,  breaches  of  the  peace,  &c.  as 
alfo  for  the  like  upon  common  pleas,  by  bill 
for  debt,  covenant,  promife,  &c.  againfi;  the 
immediate  officers  of  the  king's  court.  The 
public  records  of  this  court,  as  well  as  thofe 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  preceding  the  firfl:  year 
of  Henry  VI.  are  in  the  chapter-houfe  of  the 

church 
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church  of  Weftminfler  j  but  thofe  of  that 
year  and  downwards  are  kept  in  the  upper 
treafury  adjoining  to  Weftminfter-hall  j  fuch 
only  excepted  as  are  of  daily  ufe,  and  not 
above  ten  years  old,  which  are  in  the  cuflody 
of  the  clerks  in  the  lower  treafury. 
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The  petty  Bag-office,  The  Majlcr  of  the  Rolls, 
Regiflrum  de  Cancellaria,  Lower  Exchequer^ 
The  Pipe-office.  The  feveral  Remembrancers,. 
Doomfday  Book,  The  red  Book  of  the  Exche- 
quer, The  black  Book,  Tefia  Nevilli.  Re- 
cords of  the  inferior  Courts,  Thofe  kept  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty ,  The  Office  of  Ord- 
nance, The  Libraries  and  Mufeums  of  Noble- 
7nen  and  private  Gcjitlenien,  Ufe  of  the  Brit ifh 
Mufeum,  fVhat  Records  have  been  publi/hed^ 
Formulare  Anglic  anum.  Pedigrees  of  ancient  Fa- 
milies, Old  Accounts  of  Expences  and  Dif/urfe- 
7nents  in  Families ,  Ledger  Book  ^^  and  other  domef 
tic  Records,  Monajlicu7n  Anglicamim  by  Dugdale^ 
Notitia  Monafica  by  lanner,  Univerfiy  Monu- 
ments, Hijloriola  Oxoni en/is,  fl^ood's  Llifory 
and  Antiquities  of  Oxford,  Black  Book  of  Cam- 
bridge, Lives  of  EngUfJi  Writers  by  Leland  and 
9thcrs,     Regijicrs  in  Ecclefiafical  Courts, 

The  records   of  that  court   of  Chancery 

tvherein  the  procefs    runs  fecimdmn  legem  et 

Vol.  I.  A  a  confus^ 
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confuetudifiem  Anglicjc  are  filled  up  in  the  feiiy 
bag-office.  The  chief  clerk  of  this  court  is 
the  mafter  of  the  Rolls.  In  his  keeping  are 
the  enrolments  of  all  letters  patent,  treaties^ 
and  leagues,  deeds,  and  purchafes,  recogni- 
zances, commillions  of  appeal,  oyer  and  ter- 
miner, &c.  ever  fince  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  the  reft  having  been  tranf- 
mitted  to  the  Tower.  Moft  of  the  Chancery 
records  were  deftroyed  by  the  rebels  under 
Wat  Tyler  in  the  time  of  Richard  II. 

There  are  feveral  repofitories  of  the  records 
belonging  to  the  high  court  of  Chancery,  all 
of  which  are  under  the  immediate  care  and 
infpe61ion  of  the  matter  of  the  Rolls.  Firft, 
In  the  chapel  of  the  Rolls,  the  oldeft  record 
is  a  patent  roll  of  Edward  V.  thofe  that  bear 
any  higher  date  being  long  fince  depofited  in 
the. Tower.  Thofe  of  the  following  reigns 
to  the  end  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  fome- 
what  lower,  are  ftill  kept  here  in  good  order. 
Secondly,  The  petty  Bag-ojfice  firft  receives  the 
enrolments  of  patents  with  the  privy  feals 
and  eftreats  from  the  fix  clerks,  but  is  obliged 
to  tranfmit  the  former  to  the  chapel,  and  the 
latter  to  the  Exchequer  5  fo  that  nothing  an- 
cient is  to  be  looked  for  here.  Thirdly,  In 
the  Examiner  S'office  are   depofitions  of   wit- 

nefies^ 
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nefles,  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  and  fome  few  that  are  higher. 
Fourthly,  the  mofl  noble  repofitory  of  the  an- 
cient records  in  Chancery  is  in  the  Tawer^  un- 
der the  ultimate  infpedion  of  the  mafter  of 
the  Rolls.  The  principal  treafure  under  his 
charge  lies  in  feveral  preffes  within  that  part 
of  the  palace  which  bears  the  name  o£  PFake- 
Jield  Tower.  The  contents  of  thefe  are  very 
large.  A  general  account  of  them  in  alphabe- 
tical order  may  be  feen  in  Nicholfon. 

Another  confiderable  treafure  of  records  with- 
in the  precinds  of  the  Tower  of  London,  and 
under  the  fame  infpedion  with  the  former, 
is  in  that  part  which  is  called  Ccefars  ChapeL 
There  is  a  large  coUedion  of  proceedings  ia 
Chancery  as  high  as  the  times  of  Henry  IV. 
together  with  regular  bills,  anfwers  and  depo- 
fitions,  from  the  firft  year  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
privy  feals,  manucaptions,  &c.  from  the  days 
of  Edward  I.    and  feveral  other   particulars. 

There  is  one  famous  monument  of  anti- 
quity belonging  to  this  court  which  they  call 
Regijlrum  de  Cancellaria^  or  the  regifter  of 
writs,  containing  the  form  of  writs  at  the  com- 
mon law.     Thefe   have  often  been  printed. 

In  the  hands  of  the  two  chamberlains  of  the 
lower    Exchequer   there    are    many    ancient 

A  a  2  records. 
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records,  leagues,  and  treaties  with  foreign 
princes,  ftandards  of  money,  weights  andmea- 
fures,  &c.  There  were  anciently  four  feveral 
apartments  wherein  the  records  of  the  Exche- 
quer were  kept,  being  all  in  the  cuflody  and 
under  the  charge  of  the  chamberlains  of  that 
court.  A  particular  account  of  thefe  with 
their  contents  may  be  feen  in  Nicholfon. 

Of  the  other  repofitories  of  exchequer  re- 
cords the  principal  is  the  Pipe-office ^  wherein 
are  kept  the  great  rolls  of  the  Exchequer^  that 
is  one  bundle  for  every  year,  from  the  reign 
of  king  Henry  II.  to  the  prefent  time.  In 
thefe  are  flated  the  accounts  of  the  royal  reve- 
nue, whether  certain  or  cafual.  The  moil 
ancient  record  in  this  office  is  that  which  bears 
the  name  of  king  Stephen. 

There  are  alfo  other  offices  belonging  to 
this  high  court  not  to   be  overlooked  by  an 
hiftorian,  which  are  known   by  the  name  of 
their  feveral  remembra?icersy  as  firft,  that  of  the 
^iecfis  Remembrancer ;   fecondly,  of  the  Lord 
Treafurer's  Remembrancer ;   thirdly,  the  Office 
of  Pleas  ;  and  fourthly,  the  Office  of  Remem- 
brancer of  Jirft  Fruits  and  Te?iths.     To  thefe 
are  to  be  added  the  Courts  of  JVards^  the  re- 
cords of  which  now  make  part  of  the  trcafury 
of  the  Qiaeen's  bench.   There  is  alfo  an  apart- 
ment 
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ment  in  the  Exchequer  that  bears  the  name 
of  the  Augmentation-office.  For  the  contents 
of  thefe  I  refer  to  Nicholfon. 

Among  all  the  ancient  records  In  the  Ex- 
cliequer,  Doomjday  Book  is  defervedly  of  the 
greatefl   reputation   and   value.     It   is  a    tax 
book  made  by  the  commiffioners  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  wherein  is  an  exad  furvey  of 
all  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages  in  England. 
It  not  only  accounts  for  the  feveral  baronies, 
knights'  fees,  and  plough  lands,  but  gives  alfo 
the  number  of  families,   men,  foldiers,  huf- 
bandmen,    fervants   and   cattle;    what  rent, 
how  much  meadow,   pafture,  woods,  tillage, 
common  heath,    marfli,    &c.  every  one  pof- 
fefled.     It   is   in  two   volumes,  whereof  the 
former  gives  a  fuccind  defcriptlon  of  thirty- 
three  counties,  and   the    latter   a    fomewhat 
larger  account  of  EfTex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk. 
In  the  front  of  each  county  ftands  a  lift  of 
the  lords  of  the  foil ;  that  is,  the  kin^  and  a 
few  of  his   nobles.     Sir  Henry  Spelman  has 
given  us  a  fample  of  the  book,  but  it  is  faid 
that  the  foclety  of  antiquaries  are  about  under- 
taking the  publication  of  the  whole. 

There  is  alfo  in  the  keeping  of  the  king's 

remembrancer  a  mifcellany  of  ancient  treaties, 

which  go  by  the  name  of  the  red  book  of  the 

A  a  3  Exchequer, 
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Exchequer.  It  has  fome  things  (as  the  num- 
ber of  hides  of  land  in  many  of  our  counties) 
relating  to  the  times  before  the  conqueft,  and 
the  ceremonies  ufed  at  the  coronation  of  queen 
Eleanor  wife  to  king  Henry  III.  There  is  like- 
wife  an  exad  colledion  of  the  efcuages  under 
Henry  II.  Richard  I.  and  king  John. 
'  The  black  hook  is  fuppofed  to  have  been, 
compiled  by  Gervafe  of  Tilbury,  nephew  to 
king  Henry  II.  In  this  we  have  the  hiftory 
of  the  firfl:  inftitution  of  the  court  of  the  king's 
Echequer;  the  manner  of  dating  the  accounts 
of  thofe  times,  and  the  way  of  colleding  the 
rents,  both  in  money  and  purveyances  of  vic- 
tuals, &c. 

The  great  roll  which  bears  the  name  of 
Tefta  Nevilli  was  compiled  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III  and  contains  an  account  of  all  the 
lands  held  in  grand  or  petty  ferjeantry  withia 
the  county  of  Hereford. 

The  Englifh  hiflorian  will  aifo  find  his  ac- 
count in  confulting  occafionally  the  records  of 
affize,  feffions  of  the  peace,  and  other  infe- 
rior courts  in  England,  and  in  Wales.  He 
ought  alfo  to  look  into  the  navy  office,  and 
the  abllrads  of  accounts,  lifts  of  the  old  and 
new  ihipping,  from  the  feveral  yards  at  Dept- 
ford,  Woolwich,  Chatham,  &c.  all  which  may 

be 
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be  feen  in  the  cuftody  of  the  fecretary  of  the 
admiralty. 

For  a  jufl  eftimate  of  the  military  force  in 
England,  there  are  feveral  repofitories  of  pa- 
pers and  rolls,  with  which  an  hiftorian  fhould 
be  acquainted.  But  above  all  the  o^ce  oford- 
7iance  will  afford  him  the  bed  acquaintance 
with  the  proviiions  of  war.  All  orders  and 
inftrudions  for  the  government  of  this  office, 
as  likewife  all  patents,  and  grants  to  the  many 
officers,  artificers,  attendants,  and  labourers, 
with  the  quarter  books  for  falaries,  ledgers, 
receipts,  and  returns  of  his  majefty's  ftores, 
&c.  are  in  the  cuftody  of  the  clerk  of  the 
ordnance  5  as  thofe  for  the  giving  out  of  any 
provifions,  or  ftores,  either  at  the  Tower  or 
any  other  of  the  king's  magazines,  are  under 
the  care  of  the  clerk  of  the  delivery. 

To  underftand  the  hiflory  of  our  trade  and 
commerce,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  confult  the 
accounts  of  exports  and  imports  of  all  our  fea 
ports ;  with  the  amount  of  the  duties  paid  for 
them,  which  will  be  found  with  the  officers 
who  have  the  infpedion  of  the  excife  and 
cuftomsj  and  aifo  in  the  journals  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons. 

The  libraries  and  mufeums  of  many  noble- 
men and  private  gentlemen  are  able  to  afford 

A  a  4  a  good 
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a  good  fupply  of  materials  to  an  hldorian  who 
can  procure  intelligence  of  them,  and  have 
accefs  to  them.  And  iince  the  opening  of  the 
Britijh  Miifeum  many  perfons  are  daily  con- 
tributing to  that  immenfe  and  valuable  collec- 
tion, by  fending  ancient  v^ritings  and  manu- 
fcripts  j  W'hich  are  much  more  ufeful  when 
they  are  thus  made  the  property  of  the  public, 
than  they  could  be  while  they  were  in  their 
own  private  cuflody. 

A  great  number  of  conveyances,  deeds,  and 
other  papers  and  records,  in  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate fubjeds,  were  deftroyed  in  the  civil  wars  j 
but  the  fubverfion   of  monafteries  deftroyed 
the  greateft  number  of  thofe  ufeful  materials 
for  hiftory ;    fince  many  of  the  moil  confider- 
able   English    families    had    committed   their 
mofl  valuable  writings  to  the  cuftody  of  the 
monks,   in  whofe  hands  they  thought  them 
iafer   than   at   home.      The   fmall    fcraps  of 
parchment  and  of  paper,  on  which  they  were 
commonly  written,  were  more  liable  to  be  loft 
than  the  more  bulky  inftruments  of  our  days. 
Many  colle6lions  of  thefe  private  records 
have  been  publifhed.     Particularly  we  have  a 
very" valuable  and  judicious  colledion  of  con- 
tracts, grants,  and  other  evidences,  gathered 
chiefly  out  of  the  augmentation  office  by  Mr. 

Maddox, 
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Maddox,  who  has  placed  them  In  a  methodi- 
cal order,  and  afcertained  the  age  of  every  (in- 
gle inftrument,   from  the  Norman  conqueft  to 
the  end  of  the  reign   of  Henry  VIII.    under 
the  title  of  Formiilare  Anglic anurn.     The  gene- 
ral  heads  of  this   work  are  certificates,  con- 
firmations, compofitions,  feoffments,  letters  of 
attorney,  releafes,  wills,  &c.  the  greatell  part  of 
which  are  certainly  genuine ;   and  notice  is 
given  when  there  feems  to  be  reafon  for  fuf- 
peding  any  of  them. 

Had  pedigrees  been  carefully  preferved  in 
all  the  great  families  in  England,  they  would 
have  been  of  excellent  fervice  to  an  hiftorian ; 
fince  the  moft  remarkable  circumftances  in  the 
lives  of  eminent  perfons  are  ufually  recorded 
in  them.  But  fev,^  of  thefe  pedigrees  are  to  be 
met  with. 

Old  accounts  of  expences  and  difburfements 
in  the  families  of  noblemen  and  perfons  of 
quality  wnll  be  of  fingular  ufe  to  an  hiftorian, 
who  cannot  but  be  fenfible  of  what  import- 
ance it  is  to  take  notice  of  the  prices  of  food, 
clothes,  and  other  conveniences  of  life,  the 
wages  of  fer vants,  and  day-labourers,  &c. 

It  is  needlefs  to  obferve  what  advantage 
may  accrue  to  hiftory  from  the  epiftoJary  cor- 
refpondence^  and  private  journals,  of  eminent 

ftatefmen. 
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ftatefmen,  as  alfo  from  the  lives  of  fuch  per- 
fons,  in  which  the  moft  important  part  of  the 
hiftory  of  their  times  is  neceifarily  introduced. 

The  ufe  of  the  ledger-books^  and  other  mo- 
nallic  records,  is  very  apparent.  The  moft 
eminent  of  our  hiftorians  are  greatly  indebted 
to  them.  Hence  they  are  enabled  to  clear 
the  defcents  and  pedigrees  of  many  noble  fa- 
milies, the  tenures  of  eftates,  the  ancient  cuf- 
toms  of  counties,  cities,  and  great  towns,  the 
foundations  and  endowments  of  churches,  &c. 
For  how  fparing  or  defedive  foever  the  monks 
might  be  in  recording  the  pubHc  affairs  of 
flate,  v/e  are  fure  they  were  extremely  dili- 
gent in  noting  thofe  of  their  own  monafteries ; 
-ivhence  it  is,  that  the  hiftories  of  thofe  cathe- 
drals which  were  anciently  in  their  pofTelTion 
are  the  moft  entire  of  any  in  the  kingdom. 

The  greateft  treafure  of  this  kind  of  eccle- 
iiaftical  records  is  contained  in  the  famous 
MonaJiico7i  Anglica7iiim^  pubhfhed  in  three  vo- 
lumes folio  by  fir  WilHam  Dugdale,  and  Mr. 
Dodfworth.  Great  are  the  advantages  which 
all  branches  of  our  hiftory,  both  ecckfiaftical 
and  civil,  will  derive  from  this  work  j  and 
there  is  hardly  a  private  family  of  any  confi- 
deration  in  the  kingdom  but  will  here  meet 
with  fomcthing  of  its  genealogy  and  pedigree. 

They 
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They  are  moft  fcrupuloufly  exad  in  tranfcrib- 
ing  the  ancient  records ;  fo  that  the  bad  La- 
tin, barbarous  expreffions,  and  other  deformi- 
ties of  the  monkifh  ftyle,  are  to  be  reckoned 
beauties  in  them. 

Tanner's  Notitia  Monajiica  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  Monafticon.  It  not  only  con- 
tains a  fhort  hiftory  of  the  foundation  and 
chief  revolutions  of  all  our  religious  houfes, 
but  prefents  us  with  a  catalogue  of  fuch  wri- 
ters (noting  the  places  where  we  may  find 
them)  as  will  abundantly  furnifh  us  with 
fuch  farther  particulars  as  we  may  have  occa- 
Hon  for. 

Our  two  univerfities  furnifh  feveral  records 
worthy  to  be  confulted  by  our  hiflorians. 
There  are  no  lefs  than  twenty-one  volumes 
relating  to  the  antiquities  of  the  univerfity 
of  Oxford,  as  charters,  orders,  ftatutes,  de- 
crees, letters,  &c.  all  in  manufcript.  Of  thofe 
which  have  been  printed,  the  HiflorioJa  Oxo- 
nienfis  is  reckoned  the  moft  authentic.  It  is 
only  a  fliort  fragment  of  a  fingle  page  in 
odtavo,  wherein  we  are  told  that  the  Britons 
began  an  univerfity  at  Grekelade,  which  the 
Saxons  removed  to  Oxford.  Anthony  Wood 
has  publifhed  a  valuable  work  under  the  title 
of  The  Hiftory  and  Antiqidttcs  of  the  Univerfity 
of  Oxford. 

The 
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Thc  black  hook  of  Cambridge  makes  as  con- 
fiderable  a  figure  there  as  any  of  the  old  fta- 
tute  books  can  do  at  Oxford,  and  it  has  alfo 
its  hijioriola^  which  is  equal  both  for  matter 
and  authority  to  the  other.  The  whole  vo- 
lume is  a  colledion  of  ancient  charters  and 
privileges. 

The  lives  of  Englifh  writers  have  been  writ- 
ten by  John  Bofton,  John  Leland,  J.  Pitts, 
A.  Wood,  and  John  Tanner,  all  proper  to  be 
confulted  by  an  Englifh  hiftorian.  For  the 
charader  of  thefe  works,  I  refer  to  Nicholfon. 

The  regifters  of  ecclefiaftical  courts  can  be 
but  of  little  ufe  to  a  writer  of  civil  hiftory,  ef- 
pecially  fmce  the  reformation.  It  may  not, 
however,  be  improper  to  obferve  that  regifters 
in  churches,  of  marriages,  chrillenings,  and 
burials,  were  iirft  appointed  to  be  kept  in  the 
year  1538,  juft  upon  the  difTolution  of  the 
monafleries.  Thefe  have  been  of  fome  ufe, 
a-nd  might  be  of  more  if  care  were  taken  to  re- 
mitter other  remarkable  occurrences  relating  to 
the  public  concerns  of  the  feveral  pariflies. 
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Hiftorians  of  other  Nations,  Where  Accounts  of 
them  are  to  be  looked  for,  fVhat  fufficient  for  an 
Engli/l277ian,  Henaulfs  Hi flory  of  France,  Uje 
of  the  Univerfal  Hifiory,  Thuanus  ^  Guicciardini^ 
Davila^  Voltaire,  Lives,  Voyages  and  Travels, 
Suites  of  Hijiories, 

Having  treated  fo  largely  of  the  hlftory  of 
our  own  nation,   I   (hall   refer   you   to   fuch 
writers  as  Wheare  and  Rawlinfon  for  the  hif- 
torians of  other  particular  countries.     Indeed, 
confidering  the  time  it  will  necelTarily  require 
to  get  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  hif- 
tory  of  our  own  country  (which  it  is  certainly 
of  the  moft  importance  for  us  to  be  acquainted 
with)  it  will  be  quite  fufficient   for   any  per- 
fon,  let  him  have  ever  fo  much  leifure  for  hif- 
torical  purfuits,  to  take  the  hiftories  of  other 
countries  from  compilers  of  the  beft  repute ; 
and  even,  of  thefe,   the  moft  voluminous  may 
very  well  be  difpenfed  with.     Englifhmen,  in 
general,   for  inftance,   liardly  need  to  defire  a 
better  acquaintance  with  the  hiftory  of  France 
than  the  abridgment  of  Renault  will  fupply 
them  with.     It  were  greatly  to  be  wiihed  that 
the  hiftories  of  other  nations  were  drawn  up 

in 
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in  the  fame  compendious  manner,  and  with 
the  fame  judgment.  We  fhould  then  have, 
as  we  may  call  it,  the  marrow  of  hiftory  dif- 
encumbered  of  that  load  of  fuperfluons  mat- 
ter, which  makes  the  reading  of  hiftory,  as  it 
is  generally  written,  extremely  tirefome  and 
difgufling.  But  if  a  perfon  be  pofTeffed  of  the 
Univerfal  Hiftory,  he  will  generally  have  it  in 
his  power  to  inform  himfelf  of  as  much  of  the 
hiftory  of  any  foreign  country  or  people,  as  he 
can  have  occafion  for,  or  defire. 

There  are  fome  particular  hiftories,  how- 
ever, which  are  fo  excellently  written,  and 
the  fubjeds  of  which  are  fo  generally  intereft- 
ing,  that  though  little  notice  be  taken  of  the 
affairs  of  our  own  country  in  them,  no  perfon 
of  a  liberal  education  ought  to  be  unacquaint- 
ed with  them.  The  principal  of  thefe  are, 
Thuamis's  hiftory  of  his  own  times,  a  work  al- 
moft  equal  to  any  produdion  of  the  claffical 
ages.  Guicciardini\  hiftory  of  Italy,  Davilds 
of  the  civil  wars  in  France,  Bentivoglids  of 
thofe  of  the  Netherlands,  and  Giannoncs  hif- 
tory of  Naples.  The  firft  of  thefe  was  writ- 
ten originally  in  Latin,  and  the  four  laft  in 
Italian. 

No  writer  whatever  can  excel  Vertot  in  the 
happy   art  of  making   hiftory   entertaining  5 

but 
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but  it  is  generally  thought  that  he  has  facri- 
ficed  more  than  he  ought  to  the  graces. 

Voltaire's  general  hiftory  confifls  of  little 
more  than  obfervations  on  a  courfe  of  hiflory. 
In  general  they  are  certainly  jufi:,  and,  to  a: 
perfon  who  is  previoufly  acquainted  with  the 
hiftories  to  which  his  obfervations  are  adapt- 
ed, nothing  can  be  more  entertaining  ;  and  to 
this  his  lively  manner  of  writing  not  a  little 
contributes. 

But  though  the  title  of  his  work  promifes 
a  compendious  viev/  of  univerfal  hiflory,  and 
therefore  might  feem  to  be  intended  for  per- 
fons  who  are  beginning  the  fiudy  of  hiftory, 
it  would  be  wholly  unintelligible  without  a> 
previous  acquaintance  Vv^ith  the  fubjed^  5  not 
to  fay  that  it  requires  a  good  flock  of  general 
knowledge  to  guard  the  mind  againfl  his  pre- 
judices, and  the  errors  into  which  his  writings 
in  general  would  in  many  refpedls  betray  his 
readers. 

Time  is  continually  producing  other  hiflo- 
rical  produdions  of  great  excellence,  with 
which,  as  they  gain  the  attention  of  gentle- 
men and  fcholars,  it  will  become  all  readens 
of  hiflory  to  make  themfelves  acquainted. 
The  recommendation  of  thefe  rnufl  be  left 
to  the  ledurer  of  the  day. 

Belldes 
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Belides  more  general  hiftories,  many  fingle 
lives  are  fo  well  written,  and  are  fo  peculiarly 
interefting  and  inftrudive,  that  they  force  an 
almoft  univerfal  attention  ;  as  that  of  Sixtus 
V.  by  Leti,  that  of  Guftavus  Adolphus  by 
Hart,  and  many  others.  Voyages  and  Travels 
are  alfo  works  of  an  hiftorical  nature  that  are 
uni  verfally  pleafing,  and  of  thofe  every  year  ne- 
ver fails  to  produce  feveral  that  give  the  moft 
valuable  information,  and  convey  it  in  the 
moft  pleafing  manner.  The  moft  generally 
interefting  are  the  voyages  of  the  circumnavi- 
gators, as  that  of  lord  Anfon,  and  efpecially 
the  late  ones  conduded  by  captain  Cook.  For 
both  inftrudion  and  entertainment  I  would 
particularly  recommend Pjr/^V  Travels i?2  Africa, 
and  Acerhis  in  Sivede?i  and  Lapland. 

It  is  a  particular  fatisfadion,  after  reading  a 
diftind  and  interefting  hiftory  of  any  particu- 
lar period,  to  find  another  hiftorian  whofe  ac- 
count fhall  begin  about  the  fame  time  that 
the  preceding  leaves  off.  I  fiiall  mention  two 
courfes  of  this  kind  which  I  have  perufed 
with  much  fatisfadion. 

Philip  De  Comines,  a  ferious  and  excellent 
hiftorian,  has  left  fuch  an  account  of  Charles 
the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  of  Lewis 
XI.  of  France,  together  with  many  particu- 
lars 
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lars  of  Edward  IV.  of  England,  as  Is  in  the 
highefl  degree  interefting  and  improving.  Had 
I  the  education  of  a  prince,  he  fhould  get 
many  parts  of  this  hiftory  almoft  by  heart. 
It  ends  with  the  famous  expedition  of  Charles 
YUl.  into  Italy,  and  with  this  expedition  the 
hillory  of  Guicclardini,  another  very  exadl 
and  copious  hiftorian,  begins  ;  and  where  he 
ends,  viz.  a  little  after  the  year  1530,  the 
ftill  more  celebrated,  and  more  general  hif- 
tory  of  T^huanus  commences,  ending  near  the 
death  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  ^  including  the 
civil  wars  of  that  country,  every  thing  that  is 
interefting  on  the  theatre  of  Europe,  and  even 
in  the  mor'^  diftant  parts  of  the  world,  for 
the  fpace  of  about  haif  a  century,  comprifing 
events  of  the  greateft  magnitude  al^d  import- 
ance. 

If  a  perfon  cannot  read  Latin,  or  French 
(in  which  there  is  a  good  tranflatlon  of  Thua- 
nus)  he  may,  after  Guicclardini,  take  up  the 
hiftory  of  Charles  V.  by  Robertfon,  and  with 
much  fatlsfadion  read  that  work,  and  after 
it  the  hiftorles  of  Philip  II.  and  III.  by  Dr. 
Watfon. 

A  method  of  making  hiftory  particularly 
interefting  and  ufeful,   is  to  make  the  objedl 

Vol.  L  b  b  of 
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of  it  fome  particular  perfon  of  diftinguifhed 
eminence,  whofe  hiftory  has  a  connexion 
with  ahijoft  e^'ery  thing  of  importance  in  the 
age  in  which  he  lived ;  and  in  writing  his 
hiiiory  to  omit  no  tranfadion  of  any  mo- 
ment. Such  a  w^ork  is  the  Memoirs  of  Pe- 
trarch in  three  volumes  quarto,  which  I  have 
read  feveral  times  with  fingular  fatisfa6tion. 
This  work  gives  a  diftincft  view  of  the  mod 
important  affairs  of  Europe  for  the  fpace  of 
near  feventy  years,  ending  A.  D.  1374,  and 
including  almoft  the  whole  period  of  the  refi- 
dence  of  the  popes  at  Avignon.  As  very  lit- 
tle is  faid  in  this  work  of  the  civil  tranfac- 
tions  of  France  or  England  during  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  the  defed  may  be  fupplied 
from  FroilTart,  whofe  manner  of  writing  is  ve- 
ry natural  and  pleafing,  refembling  that  of 
iPhilip  de  Comines  ;  and  in  a  feries  it  may  with 
great  propriety  be  read  immediately  before  that 
work,  though  there  is  an  interval  of  near  half 
a  century  between  them,  which  mufl  be  fup- 
plied from  other  hiftories. 

Immediately  after  the  time  of  Petrarch  was 
\\\^  grand fchifm^  the  hifiory  of  which  is  largely 
written  by  L  Enfant  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Coun- 
cils of  Pfa  and  Con/1  ance ;  which  to  perfons 
who  do  not  diflike  church  hiftory  will  be  very 
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interefting ;  and  after  this  he  may  read,  in  the 
fame  author,  the  hiflory  of  the  Council  of  Bafil, 
which  will  bring  him  to  about  the  time  of 
Phihp  de  Comines. 

If  a  perfon  finds  himfelf  inte*efted  in  thefe 
hiftories  of  couficils  (which  indeed  comprife 
almoft  every  tranfacfiion  of  importance,  civil 
as  well  as  ecclefiaftical,  in  the  period  of  which 
they  treat)  he  will  have  equal  fatisfadion  and 
advantage  in  reading  Father  PauFs  Hijiory  of 
the  Council  of  Trent ^  a  work  of  extraordinary 
merit  in  its  kind,  efpecially  in  the  French 
tranflation,  with  notes  by  Courrayer. 

It  would  be  highly  interefting  to  find  a  fe- 
ries  of  the  lives  of  great  men  which  might, 
in  fucceffion  and  without  interruption,  carry 
us  down  the  ftream  of  time  till  we  come  to 
the  period  of  our  own  recolledion.  As  Mr. 
Berington  has  begun  in  fo  early  a  period  as 
the  life  of  Abelard^  and  has  written  it  in  a  man- 
ner that  makes  it  highly  interefting,  I  cannot 
help  wifhing  that  we  had  other  works  of  a 
fimilar  conftrudion,  to  bring  us  from  thence 
to  the  age  of  Petrarch.  * 

*  Since  this  was  written,  Mr.  Berington  has  written  the 
Hijiory  of  Henry  11.  and  his  two  Jons  John  and  Richard, 
including  that  of  Thomas  Becket^  which  may  follow  that  of 
Abelard. 

Voyages 
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Voyages  have  lefs  connexion  with  each  other 
than  hiftories  of  tranfadions  by  land,  but 
thofe  of  great  confequence  have  often  fome 
relation  to  each  other,  and  therefore  are  read 
with  particular  fatisfadion,  in  fucceffion,  as 
in  the  coUedion  of  Harris,  and  others.  The 
voyages  of  Captain  Cook,  which  will  always 
make  a  moft  interefting  period  in  the  hiftory 
of  navigation,  will  clofe  this  lift  with  great 
advantage.  There  are  few  voyages  the  ob- 
jeds  of  which  were  fo  great,  and  none  that 
were  fo  ably  and  fuccefsfully  conduced  ;  and 
they  have  every  advantage  of  illuftration  by 
means  of  maps  and  cuts. 
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